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TALES, 

MORAL,  HISTORICAL,  and  SENTIMENTAL, 


LOVE  AND  VENGEANCE. 

X  HE  Marchioness  de  Gange  was  the  daughter  and 
only  child  of  M.  de  Roussan,  of  Avignon,  in  France, 
and  was  heiress  to  the  property  of  her  grandfather, 
amounting  to  half  a  million  of  livres.  Previous  to 
her  marriage  she  was  called  Mademoiselle  de  Chateau- 
blanc,  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  her  estates.  In 
the  year  1649,  being  then  only  thirteen,  she  was 
married  to  the  Marquis  de  Castellanne,  who  was  not 
less  distinguished  for  the  excellent  qualities  of  his 
head  and  heart,  than  for  his  illustrious  birth  and  per- 
sonal advantages.  His  youthful  wife  became  one  of 
the  greatest  beauties  of  the  age.  Her  portrait  was 
painted  by  theVelebrated  Mignard,  who,  on  account 
of  his  long  residence  at  Rome,  Avent  by  no  other 
name  than  Mignard  the  Roman,  and  this  performance 
was  accounted  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  that  artist. 
With  such  transcendent  charms,  Madame  de  Castel- 
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lannc  united  such  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  sucb 
grace  in  every  thing  she  did,  as  rendered  her  irresisti- 
bly fascinating. 

Her  beauty  made  a  strong  impression  on  Louis 
XIV.  who  was  then  in  the  first  flower  of  youth,  and 
who  spoke  of  her  in  the  warmest  terms  of  admira. 
tion.  The  celebrated  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden, 
was  just  at  that  period  at  the  French  court,  and  de- 
clared that  in  all  the  countries  which  she  had  visited, 
she  had  not  met  with  a  female  who  could  be  com- 
pared with  the  beautiful  Provengale  (the  appellation 
by  which  Madame  Castellanne  was  universally  known} 
and  that,  had  nature  made  her  of  the  other  sex,  she 
would  have  devoted  her  heart  and  affections  to  that 
engaging  woman. 

The  excellence  of  the  character  of  Madame  de 
Castellanne  corresponded  with  the  charms  of  her  per- 
son. Her  understanding  was  rather  sound  than  bril- 
liant. She  was  fond  of  social  intercourse,  and  her 
heart  never  failed  to  sympathize  in  the  misfortunes  of 
others. 

Her  husband  was  commander  of  one  of  the  French 
gallies  which  were  wrecked  in  the  Sicilian  sea,  and 
lost  his  life  on  that  occasion.  Domestic  affairs  soon 
afterwards  summoned  the  Marchioness  to  Avignon. 
There  the  fair  widow  was  soon  surrounded  with  ad- 
mirers, whom  her  charms  and  her  large  fortune 
chained  at  her  feet.  Love  declared  in  favour  M.  de 
Lenide,  Marquis  de  Gauge,  Baron  de  Languedoc,  and 
Governor  of  St.  Andre,  a  young  man  of  good  abili^ 


ties,  and  ef  a  most  respectable  family.  No  match 
could  appear  more  suitable.  At  the  period  of  their 
union,  in  1658,  the  Marchioness  was  twenty-two, 
and  her  husband,  who  was  two  years  younger,  was 
considered  the  handsomest  man  in  the  province.  The 
first  years  of  their  marriage  were  crowned  with  hap- 
piness. The  Marquis  scarcely  ever  quitted  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached,  and  the  fe- 
licity of  the  Marchioness  centered  in  a  husband  whom 
she  adored.  Two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  were 
the  pledges  of  their  mutual  affection. 

Such  was  the  enyiable  situation  of  this  happy  fa- 
mily for  a  considerable  time,  till  at  length  the  Mar- 
quis began  to  be  weary  of  domestic  seclusion,  and  to 
seek  society  abroad.  His  wife,  to  enliven  the  soli, 
tude  in  which  she  was  left  by  the  absence  of  the  Mar- 
quis, paid  visits  and  received  company.  Though  she 
carefully  avoided  those  persons  of  the  other  sex  on 
whom  her  beauty  seemed  to  make  an  impression,  yet 
all  her  discretion  could  not  protect  her  from  the  jea- 
lousy of  her  husband.  He  was,  indeed,  himself 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  and  sensible  of  the  injus- 
tice of  his  suspicions  ;  but  they  had  at  length  the  ef- 
fect of  souring  his  temper.  The  domestic  happiness 
which  the  Marchioness  had  once  enjoyed  was  now- 
converted  into  grief,  and  the  former  attentions  of  her 
husband  into  unkindness  and  severity. 

The  Marquis  de  Gauge  had  three  brothers.  The 
eldest  was  the  Count  de  Gange,  Colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons.     The  second,  the  Abbe  de  Gange, 


who  acts  a  principal  part  in  the  sequel  of  this  his- 
tory, possessed  great  abilities,  which  he  exerted  only 
in  accomplishing  plans  of  villainy.  He  was  familiar 
with  every  kind  of  depravity,  and  though  he  be- 
longed to  no  ecclesiastical  order,  he  had  assumed  the 
habit,  thinking  it  the  best  cloak  to  conceal  his  ex- 
cesses from  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Of  an  imperious 
disposition,  he  was  desirous  of  reducing  every  thing 
to  a  conformity  with  his  will  and  his  sentiments.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  violent  in  his  passions,  and  ca- 
pable of  perpetrating  the  greatest  enormities.  What 
rendered  him  particularly  dangerous  was  his  cunning 
and  his  incredible  proficiency  in  the  art  of  dissimula- 
tion. Nobody  could  appear  more  honourable,  more 
amiable,  more  obliging,  more  insinuating,  than  he 
when  it  suited  his  purpose. 

The  Chevalier  de  Gauge  was  a  man  of  inferior  ca- 
pacity, made  to  be  guided  by  others,  and  to  pursue 
the  path  of  virtue  or  vice  according  to  the  bias  his 
mind  received  from  those  with  whom  he  associated. 
His  brother,  the  Abbe,  governed  him  with  arbitrary 
sway.  He  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  explain 
the  reasons  why  he  imposed  on  him  this  or  that  in- 
junction ;  but  he  had  the  art  to  conceal  from  the 
Chevalier  the  power  which  he  exercised  over  him,  so 
that  the  latter  imagined  that  he  acted  from  his  own 
impulse,  while,  in  fact,  he  was  only  the  puppet  of  the 
Abbe. 

This  artful  villain  had  likewise  contrived  to  gain  an 
ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  Marquis.     He  had 


inspired  him  with  such  an  idea  of  his  personal  at- 
tachment, and  of  his  extraordinary  abilities,  that  the 
Marquis  had  entrusted  him  with  the  management  of 
his  estates,  and  the  care  of  keeping  up  the  splen- 
dour of  his  house.  In  a  word,  the  Marquis  was  only 
the  nominal,  while  the  Abbe  was  the  real  master  of 
his  possessions. 

When  the  Abbe  had  brought  things  to  this  pass, 
he  took  up  his  residence,  together  with  the  Cheva,- 
lier,  in  the  house  of  their  brother.  Xo  sooner  did 
he  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  closely  contemplating  the 
charms  of  his  sister-in  law,  than  he  conceived  the  most 
violent  passion  for  her.  As  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  restrain  his  passions,  and  moreover  flattered  him- 
self that,  with  the  authority  which  he  had  acquired 
in  his  brother's  house,  the  Marchioness  was  completely 
in  his  power,  he  gave  full  scope  to  this  criminal  in- 
clination. 

He  resolved  to  commence  his  attacks  by  endea- 
vouring to  insinuate  himself  into  her  good  graces. — 
He  so  thoroughly  satisfied  the  Marquis  respecting  the 
virtue  and  fidelity  of  his  wife,  that  the  latter  restored 
to  her  his  confidence  and  esteem.  The  Abbe  was  so- 
licitous that  his  sister-in-law  should  know  to  whonc 
she  was  indebted  for  the  return  of  her  former  feli- 
city, and  therefore  took  an  opportunity  to  inform 
her  that  it  was  his  work,  and  the  effect  of  the  power 
which  he  possessed  over  her  husband,  whose  will  and 
passions  he  could  guide  as  he  pleased.  The  Mar- 
chioness was  very  sorry  to  owe  such  an  important 
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obligation  to  a  man  for  whom,  at  the  very  first  sight, 
she  had  conceived  an  insuperable  aversion.  Though 
ignorant  of  his  character,  she  had  formed  a  correct 
opinion  of  it,  and  was  afraid  that  he  would  make  a 
bad  use  of  the  service  he  had  rendered.  What  tended 
to  confirm  her  in  this  apprehension  was,  his  having 
himself  taken  care  to  acquaint  her  with  the  circum. 
stance  :  for  to  mention  a  kindness  you  have  per- 
formed, is  the  same  thing  as  to  demand  an  acknow. 
ledgment  for  it. 

She  thanked  him  in  that  tone  of  empty  compli- 
ment which  is  rather  the  expression  of  customary 
civility,  than  of  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  but 
with  such  coldness  that  it  was  easy  to  perceive  how 
little  the  latter  were  connected  with  the  words  that 
fell  from  her  lips. 

The  Abbe  was  vexed  that  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  his  design  to  inspire  his  sister-in.law  with  grati- 
tude,  as  he  calculated  that  this  sentiment  would  pave 
the  way  to  others  of  a  more  tender  kind.  His  va- 
nity however  persuaded  him  that  he  should  attain  this 
object  more  readily  by  his  personal  efforts ;  but  all 
his  gallantries  and  attentions,  all  the  flattering  things 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  season  his  conversa- 
tion, experienced  no  other  return  than  indifference 
and  common  civility.  At  length  he  resolved  to  de. 
clare  himself  without  reserve,  that  he  might  know 
what  he  had  to  expect. 

The  Marchioness  went  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the 
country-seat  of  one  of  her  friends  ;  the  Abbe  fol- 


lowed  her  thither.  He  was  nniversall y  known  to  be 
excellent  company,  and  was  received  with  joy.  The 
desire  of  pleasing  his  sister-in-law  made  him  still  more 
amiable  than  usual. 

The  ladies  resolved  to  partake  in  the  diversion  of 
hunting.  The  Abbe  offered  to  perform  the  part  of 
groom  to  the  Marchioness.  He  sought  and  found  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  her  unmolested.  He 
then  began  to  make  an  ingenuous  declaration  of  his 
passion;  but  not  accompanied  with  that  timid  reserve 
which  is  the  inseparable  attendant  of  genuine  love. 
The  Marchioness  shewed  no  signs  of  anger ;  this 
would  perhaps  have  given  the  audacious  Abbe  room 
for  hope ;  but  she  assumed  the  cold  air  and  tone  which 
betrayed  contempt,  or  at  least  indifference.  "  You 
may  conceive,"  replied  she,  ''  how  such  a  woman 
as  I  am,  and  as  you  know  me  to  be,  must  receive  such 
a  compliment.  Say  to  yourself  what  I  ought  to  say 
to  you,  and  spare  me  the  trouble  ?" 

The  Abbe,  stung  to  the  quick  with  this  reproof, 
assumed  a  different  tone.  "  Do  you  know,  Madam," 
said  he,  '*  that  your  happiness  is  in  my  hands,  and 
that  it  depends  only  upon  me  to  make  you  the  most 
wretched  creature  in  the  universe.  The  happiness 
which  you  now  enjoy  is  my  work,  and  I  can  destroy 
it  again.  If  your  own  peace  and  mine  be  dear  to 
you,  take  care  not  to  make  us  enemies.  Return  my 
tenderness,  and  then  you  may  depend  on  serene  and 
happy  days." 

*'  If  you  have  loyed  me,  Sir,"  rejoined  the  Mar- 
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chionoss,  "^  now  learn  to  esteem  me.  Melancholy  as 
the  prospects  are  which  your  menaces  present  to  my 
view,  still  I  would  rather  sacrifice  my  happiness  and 
peace  than  purchase  them  at  the  expence  of  my  vir- 
tue. I  must  besides  confess,  that  if  I  were  capable  of 
such  weakness,  you  would  be  the  last  person  for 
whose  sake  I  should  be  guilty  of  it." 

The  concluding  words  humbled  the  lover,  without 
curing  him  of  his  passion,  or  inducing  him  to  desist 
from  his  pretensions.  When  he  had  recovered  from 
his  surprise,  he  took  fresh  courage  and  new  hope, 
flattering  himself  that  by  redoubling  his  politeness 
and  attentions  he  should  at  length  shake  the  virtue  of 
the  Marchioness.  The  latter,  therefore,  continued 
to  enjoy  her  happiness,  though  her  antipathy  to  its 
author  had  sustained  no  diminution,  and  carefully 
avoided  all  opportunities  of  seeing  him  alone. 

The  Chevalier,  on  his  part,  was  not  less  enamoured 
than  his  brother  ;  but  the  mildness  of  his  character 
rendered  his  society  more  agreeable  to  the  Marchio- 
ness ;  she  even  made  him  the  confidant  of  many  things 
which  interested  her  heart.  At  the  same  time  the  sen- 
timent she  felt  for  him  had  no  resemblance  to  love, 
but  the  comparison  which  she  made  in  her  mind  be- 
tween the  Chevalier  and  the  Abbe  was  entirely  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former. 

This  aftability  of  his  sister-in-law  gave  him  some 
hopes.  The  Abbe  kept  an  attentive  eye  on  both  ; 
he  at  first  conceived  that  the  Chevalier  had  gained  the 
good  graces  of  the  Marchioness,  but  soon  discovered 


that  he  had  no  more  chance  of  subduing  her  virtue 
than  himself.  He  foresaw  that  the  power  which  he 
possessed  over  the  Chevalier  would  run  the  risk  of 
being  diminished  by  his  passion.  He  therefore  had 
recourse  to  stratagem,  and  thus  addressed  him  :  — 
''  We  arc  both  in  love  with  our  brother's  wife  ;  let 
us  not  stand  in  each  other's  way  ;  I  am  the  master 
over  my  passion,  and  can  sacrifice  it  to  you.  But 
after  you  have  tried  your  fortune,  if  you  fail  of  suc- 
cess, desist  and  make  room  for  me ;  let  us  promise 
not  to  disagree  about  a  woman."  They  gave  each 
other  their  hands,  and  the  contract  was  ratified. 

The  Chevalier,  having  got  rid  of  such  a  formidable 
rival,  redoubled  his  efforts  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
Marchioness.  She  accepted  his  civilities  and  atten- 
tions till  she  began  to  suspect  his  motives;  but  no 
sooner  did  she  discover  them  than  she  behaved  to  him 
with  such  coldness,  that  the  Chevalier  had  not  the 
courage  to  acknowledge  his  passion.  Despairing  of 
ever  being  able  to  overcome  the  aversion  of  his 
sister-in-law,  he  took  the  resolution  to  smother  his 
passion,  and  resign  his  place  to  the  Abbe,  Mho  en- 
couraged him  in  his  determination,  and  contrived  to 
exasperate  him  to  such  a  degree  that  hatred  succeeded 
the  love  which  had  reigned  in  his  bosom. 

The  Abbe,  who  had  never  relinquished  his  design, 
and  who  had  only  dissembled  in  order  to  await  the 
issue  of  the  attempts  of  the  Chevalier,  now  adopted 
a  totally  different  course.     He  thought  he  would  try 
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what  success  he  should  have  if  he  made  the  Marchio. 
ness  unhappy.  She  often  Tisited  at  a  house  where 
she  met  a  young  gentleman  whose  society  afforded 
her  pleasure.  Conscious  of  no  improper  motives, 
she  thought  it  no  harm  to  suffer  him  to  sit  by  her, 
and  to  enter  into  conversation  with  her  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  company.  Of  this  circumstance 
the  Abbe  availed  himself  to  excite  suspicions  in  his 
brother  respecting  the  virtue  of  his  wife.  This  inno. 
cent  pleasure  he  so  misrepresented,  that  the  Marquis, 
without  listening  to  what  she  had  to  say  for  herself, 
treated  her  in  the  harshest  manner,  descended  even 
to  blows,  and  shut  her  up.  She  suspected  who  was 
the  occasion  of  this  cruel  usage,  but  did  not  ven- 
ture to  open  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  who,  in- 
deed, had  she  attempted  it,  would  not  have  believed 
her. 

The  Abbe  one  day  told  his  sister-in-law,  that  her 
sufferings  were  his  work,  that  her  happiness  depended 
solely  upon  him,  and  that  he  would  restore  it  to  her 
if  she  would  shew  a  little  more  complaisance.  She 
turned  her  back  to  him  without  deigning  to  reply. 
This  evident  mark  of  contempt  made  the  Abbe,  whose 
passions  were  all  of  the  most  vehement  kind,  per- 
fectly furious. 

Some  days  afterwards,  when  the  Marchioness  had 
company,  she  ordered  a  crSme,  This  creme,  as  it 
was  afterwards  discovered,  was  mixed  with  arsenic, 
but  as  the  dose  of  poison  was  too  small,  and  the  effect 
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was  weakened  by  the  milk,  the  Marchioness  and  those 
who  partook  of  it,  sustained  in  consequence  but  little 
inconvenience. 

This  circumstance  at  first  excited  a  great  sensation 
at  Avignon,  but,  in  time,  it  ceased  to  be  talked  of, 
and  the  affair  was  entirely  forgotten.  Another  event 
which  occurred  banished  it  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
Marchioness  herself. 

M.  de  Nochere  died,  and  left  her  heiress  to  a  large 
property,  with  a  proviso  that  she  was  to  possess  it 
in  her  own  right,  and  dispose  of  it  as  she  pleased. — 
This  accession  of  fortune  gave  the  Marchioness  still 
greater  weight  than  before ;  the  Abbe  himself  ex- 
horted the  Marquis  to  behave  with  more  indulgence 
to  his  wife,  who  was  mistress  of  such  a  considerable 
property  and  income.  The  Marchioness  was  too 
discerning  not  to  perceive  the  real  motives  of  this 
alteration  in  the  conduct  of  her  enemies,  and  to  be  as 
much  upon  her  guard  against  them  as  ever. 

It  was  proposed  that  they  should  pass  the  autumn 
at  Gauge,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Languedoc,  belong, 
ing  to  the  Marquis,  whose  family  seat  was  at  that 
place.  From  this  country  excursion  the  Marchioness 
presaged  nothing  good.  She  recollected  the  poisoned 
trime ;  she  knew  that  her  husband's  two  brothers 
were  her  irreconcilable  enemies,  and  resolved  to  make 
her  will  before  her  departure.  She  made  her  mother, 
Madame  de  Roussan,  universal  legatee,  but  upon  con- 
dition that  she  left  the  property  at  her  decease  to 
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either  of  the  children  of  the  testatrix.  Her  son  was 
at  that  time  six,  and  her  daughter  five  years  old. 

After  the  Marchioness  had  convinced  herself  that 
this  testament  was  consistent  with  all  the  forms  of 
law,  she  sent  for  the  magistrates  of  Avignon  and  se- 
veral persons  of  rank,  and  declared  in  their  presence, 
that  in  case  she  should  die  and  make  another  will, 
she  annulled  beforehand  this  second  will,  and  desired 
that  the  one  before  them  should  be  considered  as  her 
real  and  only  last  will  and  testament.  This  declara- 
tion was  taken  down  in  writing,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic and  explicit  terms,  and  accompanied  with  all 
the  formalities  that  could  secure  it  against  the  attacks 
of  chicanery. 

Before  her  departure,  the  Marchioness  distributed  a 
sum  of  money  among  several  ecclesiastics,  to  say  mass 
for  her  after  her  decease ;  and  this  charge  she  gave 
them  in  terms  as  urgent  as  if  she  had  then  been  on  her 
death-bed.  All  these  preparations  clearly  proved  that 
she  was  apprehensive  of  attempts  not  only  to  compel 
her  to  dispose  of  her  property  in  favour  of  her  ty- 
rants, but  also  upon  her  life. 

She  took  such  a  sorrowful  and  tender  leave  of  her 
acquaintance  as  if  she  was  never  to  behold  them  again. 
Every  person  was  deeply  affected,  and  looked  upon 
all  this  as  a  bad  omen. 

At  Gauge  she  was  received  by  her  mother-in-law, 
a  lady  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  usually  resided 
at  Montpellicr,  her  husband,  and  her  two  brothers- 
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in-law,  who  had  preceded  her.  All  vied  with  each 
other  to  render  the  place  as  agreeable  to  her  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  make  her  forget  the  yexations  she  had 
endured.  The  Abbe  and  the  Cheralier  seemed  to 
have  entirely  renounced  a  passion  so  offensive  to  the 
Marchioness,  and  were  nothing  but  politeness,  friend- 
ship, and  respect. 

The  Marchioness,  from  the  natural  honesty  and 
openness  of  her  disposition  and  way  of  thinking, 
easily  fell  into  the  snare.  In  a  few  days  her  mother- 
in-law  returned  to  Montpellier,  and  business  called 
her  husband  to  Avignon  ;  she  was  consequently  left 
alone  with  his  two  brothers.  They  continued  to  dis- 
semble, and  at  length  succeeded  in  completely  lulling 
the  mistrust  of  the  Marchioness. 

The  Abbe  one  day  very  adroitly  turned  the  con- 
versation to  the  will  of  the  Marchioness,  and  gave 
her  to  understand  that  as  long  as  it  remained  in  the 
form  in  which  it  then  was,  the  Marquis,  her  husband, 
would  necessarily  suspect  that  she  bore  him  some 
secret  grudge  ;  and  this  could  not  fail  to  vex  him, 
and  might  easily  pave  the  way  to  misunderstandings, 
and  again  disturb  that  harmony  which  the  Marquis 
was  so  ardently  desirous  to  strengthen.  The  monster 
persuaded  the  credulous  female,  and  she  made  a  se- 
cond will  in  favour  of  her  husband.  The  Abbe  was 
perhaps  ignorant  of  the  declaration  which  she  had 
made,  after  bis  departure,  in  presence  of  the  magis. 
trates  of  Avignon  before  she  left  that  city,  or  he  might 
have  thought  it  could  not  invalidate  the  second  will ; 
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be  this  as  it  may,  the  circumstance  was  neyer  mea. 
tioned. 

The  Abbe  had  obtained  by  dissimulation  the  ob- 
ject which  he  had  in  yiew  ;  he  now  threw  off  the  dis- 
guise. He  meditated  only  how  to  be  revenged  on  his 
sister-in-law,  and  how  to  put  his  brother,  who  had 
probably  promised  him  a  reward  proportionate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  service,  in  speedy  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  deluded  Marchioness. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1667,  the  Marchioness  being 
somewhat  indisposed,  resolved  to  take  some  medi. 
cine.  The  apothecary  of  the  place  prepared  her  a 
draught.  When  it  was  brought  to  the  Marchioness,  it 
appeared  so  thick  and  black  that  her  stomach  loathed 
it;  she  therefore  contented  herself  with  taking  a 
few  of  the  pills  of  which  she  was  always  accustomed 
to  keep  a  quantity  by  her.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Abbe  and  the  Chevalier  had  infused  poison 
into  the  draught,  because  the  suspicion  would  not 
have  fallen  upon  them  but  upon  the  apothecary  who 
prepared  it.  Under  the  cloak  of  civility  they  sent 
several  times  to  enquire  after  the  health  of  their 
sister-in-law,  and  were  much  astonished  to  learn  that 
the  medicine,  instead  of  producing  the  fatal  effects 
which  they  expected,  had  agreed  very  well  with  the 
Marchioness  ;  they  were  not  aware  that  she  had  not 
taken  it.  They  resolved,  however,  that  this  should 
be  the  last  day  of  their  sister-in-law's  life,  and 
determined  to  put  their  design  in  execution,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  would. 
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The  Marchioness,  who  had  kept  her  bed  that  day, 
had  receiTed  a  yisit  after  dinner  from  some  ladies  of 
her  acquaintance.  Never  had  she  been  in  better  spi- 
rits or  better  humour.  Her  brothers-in-law,  on  the 
contrary,  were  remarkably  absent,  as  though  they 
were  profoundly  meditating  some  important  project. 
The  Marchioness  frequently  rallied  them  in  a  delicate 
manner  on  their  silence.  Her  sallies  seemed  to  rouse 
the  Abbe  and  the  Chevalier  from  their  reverie ;  they 
endeavoured  to  appear  cheerful  and  jocose,  but  the 
violence  they  did  themselves  escaped  not  the  notice  of 
the  company.  A  collation  was  served,  of  which  the 
Marchioness  did  the  honours,  and  ate  heartily,  but 
which  the  two  gentlemen  refused  to  taste.  At  length 
the  company  took  their  leave  :  the  Abbe  attended  the 
ladies  to  the  door.  The  Chevalier  remained  alone 
with  the  Marchioness,  and  seemed  lost  in  deep  reflec. 
tion.  She  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  guess  the 
cause;  in  the  mean  time  the  Abbe  returned  and  solved 
the  mystery. 

The  following  particulars  of  this  tragic  history  are 
partly  the  result  of  judicial  investigation,  and  partly 
extracted  from  the  solemn,  dying  protestation  of  the 
Marchioness. 

The  Abbe,  on  his  return  to  the  apartment  of  his 
sister-in.law,  had  a  pistol  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  glass,  containing  a  thick  black  liquid.  His 
features  were  horribly  distorted  and  disfigured  with 
rage ;  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  his  hair  stood  erect,  and 
his  lips  were  covered  with  foam.     He  locked  the  door 
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after  bim,  stopped  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces 
from  the  bed  of  the  unfortunate  Marchioness,  and 
eyed  her  so  stedfastly,  and  in  such  terrific  silence,  that 
his  manner  and  look  were  a  thousand  times  more 
frightful  than  the  most  violent  explosion  of  fury  could 
possibly  have  made  him. 

At  this  sight  the  Chevalier  was  roused  from  his  le- 
thargy ;  rage  took  possession  of  him  also,  and  he 
drew  his  sword.  The  Marchioness  at  first  imagined 
that  this  movement  was  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
her  ;  but  the  menacing  looks  which  he  darted  at  her 
too  soon  convinced  her  of  her  mistake.  For  some 
minutes  she  was  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  this  trying 
silent  scene.  The  Abbe  at  length  drew  nearer,  and  with 
a  firm  tone,  and  a  voice  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the 
grave,  pronounced  these  tremendous  words . — "  Your 
last  hour  is  arrived.  Which  do  you  chuse,  sword, 
pistol,  or  poison?" — ''  What  crime  have  I  com- 
mitted," exclaimed  the  Marchioness,  *•'  to  make  you 
murder  me  ?  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with 
on  your  account,  except  it  be  that  I  have  proved  a 
faithful  guardian  of  your  brother's  honour  and  my 
own."  On  this  she  fixed  her  beauteous  eyes  on  the 
Chevalier,  reminded  him  of  all  the  services  she  had 
rendered  him ;  that  she  had  denied  herself  many 
things  to  procure  money  for  him,  and  that  very 
shortly  before,  she  had  made  him  a  present  of  five 
hundred  livres.  The  only  answer  which  the  monster 
returned  was  this  : — ''  Chuse,  or  we  will  chuse  for 
you." 
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The  marchioaess  cast  on  thcni  a  look  of  contempt, 
raised  her  eyes  towards  Heaven,  and  took  the  glass 
which  the  Abbe  was  holding.  She  emptied  it  while 
the  one  kept  the  pistol  to  her  throat,  and  the  other 
his  sword  pointed  at  her  breast.  A  few  drops  fell 
upon  her  bosom,  and  took  off  the  skin :  her  lips 
were  in  the  same  predicament.  The  Chevalier  observ- 
ed that  a  sediment  of  the  liquid,  composed  of  arsenic 
and  corrosive  sublimate,  infused  in  aquafortis,  Mas 
left  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  With  a  large  silver 
pin  he  carefully  scraped  together  all  that  adhered  to 
the  sides  of  the  glass,  which  he  added  to  the  sediment, 
handed  it  to  the  Marchioness,  ordering  her  to  drink 
it  up.  The  lady  did  not  swallow  it,  sunk  back  upon 
the  pillow,  began  to  groan  as  if  she  was  already  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  and  unobserved  discharged 
into  the  bed-clothes  what  she  had  retained  in  her 
mouth.  ''  For  God's  sake,"  she  at  length  exclaim- 
ed, ''  now  you  have  destroyed  my  body,  do  not  kill 
ray  soul,  but  send  me  a  confessor." 

They  both  went  out,  locked  the  door  after  them, 
and  called  the  rector  of  the  place,  who  resided  in  the 
house.  This  monster,  whose  name  was  Perrette,  had 
been  the  private  tutor  of  the  Marchioness,  and  had 
always  enjoyed  her  most  intimate  friendship. 

During  the  whole  of  this  horrid  scene,  the  Mar- 
chioness had  not  lost  her  presence  of  mind  for  a 
moment,  and  had  chosen  the  poison,  because  she 
relied  on  the  vigour  of  her  constitution.     No  sooner 
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was  she  left  alone  than  she  attempted  to  escape.  She 
threw  over  her  in  haste  a  tafFety  gown,  and  opened  a 
window,  that  looked  into  the  inner  conrt-yard  of  the 
mansion,  and  was  twenty-two  feet  from  the  ground. 
She  must  have  tumbled  head  foremost,  and  dashed 
herself  to  pieces,  had  not  Perrette,  who  entered  at 
the  moment,  laid  hold  of  her  gown,  in  order  to  prevent 
ber  flight,  and  thus  given  her  body  a  different  direction. 
She  fell  upon  her  feet,  which  alone  received  some 
injury  from  the  pavement.  Her  gown  was  torn  by 
the  weight  of  her  body,  and  part  of  it  was  left  behind 
in  the  hands  of  the  rector.  This  villain  immediately 
threw  after  her  a  large  pitcher  full  of  water,  which 
stood  in  the  window,  which  had  it  hit  her  would 
probably  have  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings ;  but  it 
fell  close  by  her,  without  doing  her  any  injury. 

As  soon  as  she  was  on  the  ground,  she  thrusted  her 
hair  as  far  down  her  throat  as  she  could,  and  as  she 
had  before  eaten  heartily,  it  was  not  difficult  to  produce 
vomiting.  The  alimentary  substances  had  prevented 
the  poison  from  immediately  attacking  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  and  she  felt  herself  somewhat  relieved.  A 
hog  which  devoured  what  she  cast  up  died  on  the  spot. 

All  the  entrances  of  the  court,  and  even  of  the 
stable,  were  fastened.  She  luckily  met  with  a  helper 
belonging  to  the  stables.  "I  am  a  dead  woman," 
said  she,  "  If  you  don't  instantly  open  the  stable 
door  and  let  me  out."  The  fellow  was  affected  at  the 
state  in  which  he  beheld  his  mistress  5  without  stopping 
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to  ask  any  questions,  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  carried 
her  through  the  stable,  and  delivered  her  to  the  care  of 
the  first  woman  he  met. 

Meanwhile  Perrette  had  apprized  the  assassins  of  the 
escape  of  their  sister-in-law.  While  the  Marchioness 
was  wandering  about  at  random  in  quest  of  protection, 
they  hastened  after  her,  crying  that  she  was  deranged 
in  her  intellects,  and  subject  to  hysteric  attacks. 
Whoever  had  seen  the  Marchioness  du  Gange  running 
abroad  with  bare  feet,  dishevelled  hair,  a  torn  gown, 
distorted  features,  and  crying  aloud  for  help,  must 
indeed  necessarily  have  imagined  that  she  was  not  in 
her  senses. 

Three  hundred  paces  from  her  own  residence,  close 
to  the  house  of  M.  des  Prats,  the  Chevalier  overtook 
her,  and  compelled  her  by  force  to  enter.  The  Abbe, 
with  the  pistol  in  his  hand,  posted  himself  at  the  door, 
and  threatened  to  shoot  all  that  approached,  because, 
as  he  said,  he  did  not  chuse  them  to  witness  the  follies 
of  his  sister-in-law. 

M.  des  Prats  was  not  at  home.  His  wife  had  some 
of  her  female  friends  with  her.  The  Marchioness 
kept  crying  out  that  she  was  poisoned.  A  lady, 
named  Brunelle,  secretly  put  into  her  hand  a  box  of 
theriacal  lozenges,  some  of  which  the  Marchioness 
took,  when  the  Chevalier,  who  with  hasty  step  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  happened  to  turn  his  back. 
Another  lady  gave  her  a  glass  of  water,  but  the  Che- 
valier dashed  it  from  her  lips,  and  begged  the  ladies 
to  let  his  sister-in-law  alone,  and  not  to  confirm  her 
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to  her  foolish  fancies.  He  added,  that  he  was  there 
to  take  care  of  her,  and  he  should  not  leave  her  till 
she  was  better. 

The  Marchioness  flattering  herself  that  she  might 
perhaps  still  be  able  to  soften  the  Tillain,  requested  the 
company  to  retire  to  the  next  room,  and  to  leave  her 
alone  with  him.  They  complied;  she  then  threw  her- 
self at  his  feet,  again  reminded  him  of  the  many  kind, 
nesses  he  had  received  at  her  hands,  and  swore  that 
she  was  ready  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  that  had  passed, 
and  to  be  in  future  implicitly  subservient  to  his  will» 
Instead  of  replying,  the  monster  drew  his  sword,  gave 
her  two  stabs  in  the  breast,  and  afterwards,  as  she  was 
running  towards  the  door,  crying  out  for  help,  five 
others  in  the  back,  with  such  force  that  the  weapon 
broke,  and  a  piece  of  it  was  left  in  her  shoulder. 
On  this  he  hastened  to  the  Abbe,  who  was  still  guard, 
ing  the  door,  and  said : — "  Come  along,  brother,  'tis 
all  over." 

The  noise  brought  back  the  ladies  to  the  room  where 
the  Marchioness  was,  and  there  they  found  her  swim- 
ming in  her  blood.  Conceiving  that  some  relief  might 
yet  be  afforded,  they  threw  up  the  windows,  calling 
aloud  for  help  and  a  surgeon.  The  Abbe  hearing 
this,  and  fearing  lest  his  sister-in-law  might  yet  be 
saved,  ran  back  into  the  house,  forced  his  way  to  the 
Marchioness,  clapped  his  pistol  to  her  breast,  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  pistol  flashed  in  the  pan,  and 
Madame  Brunelle  seized  his  arm.  He  thrust  her 
from  him,  and  was  turning  the  pistol  to  knock  the 
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Marchioness  on  the  head  with  the  butt  end,  but  all 
the  ladies  fell  upon  him  at  once,  and  turned  him  out  of 
the  house. 

They  secured  the  door,  and  then  hastened  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Marchioness.  One  of  the  ladies 
succeeded  in  staunching  the  wounds  and  in  extracting 
the  piece  of  the  sword-blade,  which  stuck  so  fast 
in  the  bone,  that  at  the  request  of  the  Marchioness 
herself,  she  was  obliged  to  apply  her  knee  to  the 
shoulder  in  order  to  draw  it  out.  The  wounds  were 
bound  up,  and  none  of  them  were  considered  mortal. 

The  magistrates  of  Gauge  soon  arrived  with  an 
escort  of  armed  men,  and  offered  the  Marchioness 
their  protection,  which  she  accepted.  A  guard  was 
accordingly  stationed  round  the  house  of  M.  des 
Prats.  The  Baron  de  Tressan,  Provost-marshal. 
pursued  the  murderers  with  the  marechaussee^  but 
without  success.  It  was  nine  at  night  before  they 
quitted  their  sister-in-law.  The  darkness  favoured 
their  escape,  and  they  reached  Auberas,  a  country- 
seat  belonging  to  the  Marquis,  four  or  five  miles  from 
Gauge.  They  mutually  reproached  each  other  in 
the  most  violent  manner,  for  having  failed  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose.  This  mortified  them  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  could  almost  have  killed  one 
another  for  rage.  They  were  even  uncertain  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  go  back  and  complete  the 
murder  ;  but  they  were  aware  that  from  the  publicity 
of  the  last  attempts,  people  would  certainly  be  on  the 
watch  to  apprehend  them.     They  sought  therefore  to 
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AToid  an  ignominious  death;  haying  reached  the 
environs  of  Agde,  they  embarked  near  Gros  de 
Putaval.  The  sequel  will  shew  what  became  of  them. 
All  possible  assistance  was  afforded  to  the  Mar- 
chioness. Surgeons  and  physicians  were  fetched 
without  loss  of  time  from  Montpellier.  All  the 
gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  appeared  in  person  to 
testify  their  profound  sorrow  for  her  disaster.  The 
Marquis  was  still  at  Avignon,  when  the  account  of 
his  wife's  assassination  reached  him.  He  had  probably 
not  imagined,  while  planning  her  death  with  his 
brothers,  that  their  rage  would  lead  them  into  such 
open  and  cruel  excesses,  but  that  they  would  prefer 
the  more  private  method  of  a  dose  of  poison  secretly 
administered.  He  appeared  struck  with  astonishment 
on  receiving  the  intelligence,  and  then  burst  out  into 
violent  execrations  against  his  brothers,  on  whom  he 
swore  to  be  revenged,  and  acted  his  part  in  presence 
of  the  courier  to  admiration.  This  courier  was  the 
▼alet  of  the  Abbe  du  Gauge,  whom  the  latter  had 
himself  dispatched  to  his  brother  with  this  message; 
a  circumstance  which  in  the  sequel  threw  so  much 
the  more  suspicion  on  the  Marquis,  Neither  was  he 
in  any  haste  to  join  his  wife;  he  staid  at  Avignon 
till  the  next  day  after  dinner,  and  visited  several 
persons,  to  whom  he  never  mentioned  a  syllable 
concerning  the  misfortune  of  the  Marchioness.  He 
was  three  days  on  the  way  to  Gauge,  which  journey 
the  Abbe's  messenger  had  performed  in  a  single  night, 
and  when  he  reached  the  place,  he  sent  a  clergymaa 
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to  announce  his  arrival  to  his  wife.  He  was  received 
with  all  the  tokens  of  sincere  affection  thatit  is  possible 
to  bestow  on  the  best  of  husbands.  She  ouly  observ- 
ed, in  the  mildest  terms,  that  he  seemed  to  have  for. 
saken  her.  She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  assured 
him  that  she  cherished  the  utmost  regard   for  him. 

The  Marquis  had  the  heart  to  attempt  to  avail 
himself  of  this  disposition  of  his  wife,  and  to  intreat 
her  to  revoke  the  declaration  which  she  liad  made 
before  the  magistrates  of  Avignon.  The  Marchioness, 
however,  positively  refused  to  make  any  alteration  in 
the  testament  which  she  had  executed  in  that  city, 
because  it  contained  the  real  and  virtual  intentions  of 
her  last  will.  It  is  supposed  that  at  this  moment  the 
Marchioness  first  discovered  the  genuine  sentiments  of 
her  husband,  but  that  she  did  violence  to  her  own 
feelings  in  order  to  conceal  her  suspicions ;  for  she 
had  then  nothing  to  fear  from  such  a  man,  if  she  had 
reason  to  imagine  that  he  was  an  accomplice. 

No  farther  mention  was  made  of  the  will,  and  the 
Marquis  continued  with  his  wife,  who  still  remained 
at  the  house  of  M.  des  Prats.  She  had  indeed  been 
anxiously  desirous  to  be  conveyed  to  her  mother  at 
Montpellier;  but  her  medical  attendants  opposed  her 
removal,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  endanger  her 
life. 

Her  mother,  Madame  de  Rossan,  hastened  to  her 
daughter;  she  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  the 
Marquis  with  her,  and  both  of  them  on  such  good 
terms  with  each  other.     She  staid  but   thre^  days, 
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being  unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  a  man  whom  she 
looked  upon  as  the  ringleader  in  the  sanguinary 
business. 

The  Marchioness  requested  the  sacrament  to  be 
administered  to  her ;  but  with  what  horror  was  she 
struck  when  she  beheld  the  same  Perretti,  who,  acting 
the  part  of  an  assistant  to  the  murderers,  endeayoured 
to  hold  her  by  the  gown,  and  threw  the  pitcher  after 
her,  entering  with  the  consecrated  wafer.  She  sup- 
posed that  it  was  his  intention  to  poison  her,  and 
positively  refused  to  receive  the  holy  communion  till 
he  had  first  taken  half  himself.  Perretti  complied, 
on  which  the  Marchioness  likewise  communicated; 
at  the  same  time  solemnly  declaring  that  she  forgave 
her  murderers,  and  imploring  all  present  to  use  their 
endeavours  to  procure  their  pardon  of  oflfended 
justice.  The  approach  of  death,  which,  as  she  well 
knew  she  could  not  escape  but  by  a  miracle,  had 
rendered  her  insensible  to  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
world.  She  remained  indifferent  to  all  the  praises  that 
were  lavished  on  her  personal  charms,  which  never 
appeared  more  blooming  and  more  captivating  than 
during  this  illness.  Her  son  was  obliged  to  remain 
constantly  at  the  head  of  her  bed,  and  she  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  him  to  suppress  those  feelings  of 
revenge  which  already  began  to  rankle  in  his  little 
heart  against  the  assassins  of  his  mother. 

Justice,  however,  could  not  suffer  so  black  a  deed 
to  pass  unrevenged.  The  parliament  of  Toulouse 
deputed  the  celebrated  M.  de   Catelan  to  take  the 
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deposition  of  the  Marchioness,  and  to  institute  the 
necessary  investigation  upon  the  spot.  Immediately 
after  his  arriTal  he  had  a  private  interview  with  the 
Marchioness,  and  dexterously  drew  from  her  a 
circumstantial  and  accurate  relation  of  her  whole 
melancholy  story.  At  the  same  time  she  acknowledg- 
ed that  she  disliked  very  much  to  remain  at  Gauge, 
because  she  had  just  reason  for  not  thinking  herself 
safe  there,  and  begged  him  to  suffer  her  to  be  removed 
to  some  other  place.  M.  de  Catelan  most  solemnly 
assured  her  that  she  might  make  herself  perfectly 
easy,  and  divest  herself  of  all  apprehension ;  but  he 
was  not  able  to  reason  her  out  of  her  aversion  to  the 
theatre  of  this  catastrophe.  This  examination,  that 
painted  anew  to  her  mind,  in  lively  colours,  a  detailed 
picture  of  the  horrible  scenes  of  which  she  was  the 
victim,  increased  her  illness.  She  passed  the  night  in 
excruciating  pain,  and  expired  about  four  in  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  June,  1667. 

M.  de  Catelan  ordered  Perrette  and  the  Marquis, 
who,  every  night  since  his  arrival  at  Gange,  had  been 
closeted  with  the  rector,  to  be  taken  into  custody. 
The  Marquis  told  the  persons  employed  to  apprehend 
him,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  use  violence,  as  he 
was  himself  determined  to  be  avenged  on  the  murderers 
of  his  wife,  wherever  they  might  be.  Seals  were, 
however,  put  upon  all  his  effects,  and  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  prison  of  Montpellier,  which  place  he 
reached  at  night.  All  the  inhabitants  were  at  their 
windows ;  they  had  illuminated  their  houses  in  order 
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to  sec  him  pass,  and  every  body  loaded  him  with 
the  bitterest  execrations.  All  the  ladies  of  Mont- 
pellier  and  Avignon  considered  the  misfortune  of  the 
Marchioness  du  Gange  as  their  own ;  in  every  com- 
pany the  punishment  that  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  her 
murderers  was  the  only  topic  of  conversation,  as  if 
this  catastrophe  had  befallen  each  individual  family. 

The  body  of  the  Marchioness  was  opened.  None 
of  the  wounds  had  occasioned  her  death,  which  was 
solely  owing  to  the  eflfects  of  the  poison.  It  had 
burned  the  intestines,  and  even  the  brain  was  turned 
black.  Nature,  who  had  adorned  her  with  all  the 
charms  of  beauty,  had  moulded  every  part  of  her 
person  in  such  perfect  proportion,  that  she  possessed 
a  vigorous  constitution  and  excellent  health.  With 
such  an  enviable  organization,  she  struggled  for 
nineteen  days  against  the  strongest  of  poisons,  and 
during  this  conflict,  nature  seemed  to  have  rendered 
her  master-piece  still  more  fascinating.  Never  had 
the  Marchioness  looked  so  beautiful,  never  had  she 
a  more  blooming  colour,  more  sparkling  eyes,  and  a 
smoother  or  firmer  voice. 

Madame  de  Rossan,  as  heiress  to  her  daughter, 
took  possession  of  the  property  left  by  the  Marchio- 
ness, and  instituted  proceedings  against  her  murderers, 
in  whose  number  she  included  the  Marquis.  He  was 
removed  to  the  gaol  of  Toulouse,  where  M.  de  Catelan 
repeatedly  examined  him,  and  on  one  occasion  for 
eleven  successive  hours.  All  the  judges  were  con- 
vinced that  the  Marquis  was  guilty,  but  they  did  not 
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think  it  right  to  doom  a  person  to  death  on  presump. 
tive  CTidence  only. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  1667,  the  parliament  of 
Toulouse  pronounced  sentence.  The  Abbe  and  the 
Chevalier  du  Gauge  were  condemned  to  be  broken 
alive  upon  the  wheel ;  the  Marquis  was  stripped  of 
the  privileges  of  nobility;  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated to  the  king's  use,  and  himself  exiled  from 
the  kingdom  for  ever.  Perrette  was  sentenced  to  the 
gallies  for  life. 

The  priest  died  in  chains  on  his  way  to  the  gallies. 
The  king  gave  to  the  Count  du  Gauge  the  forfeited 
estates  of  his  brother,  and  the  Count  presented  them 
to  his  nephew,  the  son  of  the  Marchioness,  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  The  Marquis 
kept  himself  concealed  for  some  days  after  his  con- 
demnation, and  at  length  found  means  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  M.  de  Beville,  Intendant  of  Languedoc, 
a  declared  enemy  of  the  Hugonots,  by  rigidly  enforc- 
ing the  attendance  of  the  new  converts  at  mass,  and 
denouncing  such  as  absented  themselves.  The  pro. 
tection  of  the  Intendant  procured  him  more  liberty, 
and  he  lived  openly  at  the  family  seat  of  Gauge,  which 
now  belonged  to  his  son,  through  the  generosity  of 
his  uncle. 

This  son  was  a  captain  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
and  his  personal  good  qualities,  and  the  excellence  of 
his  heart,  had  made  people  forget  that  he  was  a  son  of 
the  abandoned  Marquis.  He  was  universally  beloved 
and  esteemed,  and  in  the  dragonades  (as  they  were 
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denominated)  of  the  wretched  Hugonots,  and  in 
which  his  regiment  was  obliged  to  take  part,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  many  a  noble  and  generous 
trait  of  compassion.  He  married  the  rich  and  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Moissac,  one  of  the  new 
converts.  He  left  his  young  wife  at  Gange  with  his 
father,  to  whose  protection  he  most  tenderly  recom- 
mended her,  and  rejoined  his  regiment. 

Scarcely  had  he  departed  when  the  Marquis  drove 
out  of  the  house  the  maid  belonging  to  his  daughter- 
in-law  (a  person  to  whom  the  latter  was  extremely 
attached,  and  who  had  been  with  her  from  her  infancy), 
upon  the  pretext  that  she  was  a  new  convert.  The 
young  lady  now  found  herself  quite  alone  with  her 
odious  father-in-law,  in  a  mansion  where  he  was 
obeyed  as  a  master.  She  trembled  when  she  was 
obliged  to  dine  with  him,  tHe-d-tete^  in  the  same 
apartment  where  the  mother  of  her  husband  had 
ended  her  life  in  such  a  shocking  manner.  Her 
horror  and  apprehension  increased  to  the  highest 
pitch  when  her  father-in-law  assumed  the  character 
of  a  passionate  lover.  Duty  and  inclination  equally 
forbade  her  to  listen  to  his  base  proposals ;  but  her 
situation  was  extremely  critical,  and  from  the  example 
of  her  unfortunate  mother-in-law,  most  alarming. 
It  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  allege  the  necessity 
of  a  journey,  as  a  pretext  for  getting  away ;  the 
Marquis  would  not  have  suffered  her  to  depart ;  and 
she  durst  not  write  to  her  father,  or  her  own  relations, 
because  they  were  new  converts,  aiid  the  Marquis 
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had,  therefore,  no  way  left  but  to  apply  to  her 
husband,  because  there  was  no  pretence  for  opening 
letters  to  him,  as  he  and  his  family  had  always  been 
catholics.  No  sooner  did  the  captain  receive  his 
wife's  letter,  than  he  was  terrified  at  the  dangerous 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed ;  he  mounted  his 
horse,  hastened  to  Versailles,  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  king,  and  implored  him  to  make  his 
father  comply  with  the  sentence  of  exile  passed  upon 
him  by  the  parliament  of  Toulouse. 

Louis  XIV.  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  hear  that 
the  Marquis  had  broken  his  exile.  He  instantly 
ordered  a  new  trial  to  be  instituted  against  him,  if  he 
should  be  apprehended  in  the  kingdom.  His  brother, 
the  Count  du  Gauge,  who  happened  to  be  just 
then  at  court,  learning  what  was  going  forward, 
took  post  and  hurried  to  Gauge,  to  advise  the  Marquis 
to  make  as  speedy  a  retreat  as  possible  from  that  place, 
and  to  take  refuge  at  Avignon,  in  the  Papal  territory. 
From  that  time  he  disappeared,  and  it  is  not  known 
what  became  of  him  afterwards. 

With  respect  to  the  two  other  murderers — the 
Chevalier  repaired  to  Venice,  and  entered  into  the 
service  of  that  republic.  He  was  sent  to  Candia, 
during  the  famous  siege  of  that  island  by  the  Turks, 
and  a  report  was  propagated,  that  he  was  soon  after 
killed  by  a  bomb.  From  that  moment,  however, 
nobody  could  give  the  least  account  of  him,  so 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  he  fell  on  this  occasion. 
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The  Abbe  retired  to  Vianen,  in  Holland,    which 
at  that  time  belonged  to  the  Count  de  la  Lippe.     He 
formed    an    acquaintance    with    a    gentleman,    who 
introduced  him  to  the  Count  as  a  French   refugee, 
of  the  name  of   La  Martelliere.     The   Count,   who 
discovered  in  the  stranger  much  genius,  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  extensive  erudition,  especially  in  thedepart- 
raent    of  the  belles  letties,  entrusted  him  with  the 
education  of  his  son,  then  nine  years  of  age.    The 
talents  of  the  tutor,  seconded  by  the  natural  endow- 
ments of  the  pupil,  soon  made  him  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  youths.     The  pretended  La  Martelliere 
gained  the  confidence  of    the  Count    and    Countess 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  did  nothing  in  their  family 
without    his    advice,  and    he  at   length  became  the 
soul   of  this   little    state.     Some    French    refugees, 
who    were    desirous    of    establishing    themselves    at 
Vianen,    applied  to  M.  la  Martelliere,  and  requested 
his  powerful  mediation;  but  the  Abbe,  fearing  that 
such  an   establishment  might  ultimately  lead  to   his 
discovery,  prevailed  upon  the  Count  to   refuse  them 
his  permission.     His  consequence  at  length  increased 
so  far,  that  he  flattered  himself  he  might  even  aspire 
to    the  hand  of   a  young  and  amiable  lady,  a  distant 
relation  of  the  Countess,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured, 
and  by  whom  his  love  was  warmly  returned. 

The  Countess  spoke  with  her  young  relative  re- 
pecting  this  passion,  and  told  her,  that  though  she 
had  a  great  regard  for  M.  la  Martelliere,  she  never 
would  give  her  consent  to  so  unequal  a  match. 
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*^  He  is  a  worthy  man,  to  be  sure,"  added  she, 
'*  but  an  adventurer,  without  name  or  rank,  and 
whose  origin  cannot  confer  any  great  honour  upon 
him,  otherwise  we  should  hare  known  it  long  ago." 

The  young  lady  repeated  every  word  to  her  lover, 
and  when  the  Abbe  perceived  that  his  condition  was 
the  only  obstacle  that  was  opposed  to  his  love,  he 
resolved,  however  painful  the  confession  might  be, 
to  disclose  his  real  name.  He  flattered  himself  that 
the  great  respect  which  for  so  many  years  he  had 
enjoyed  in  that  family  would  diminish  the  horror  of 
his  crime,  and  perhaps  even  cause  it  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion. 

He  requested  an  interview  with  the  Countess, 
threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  after  he  had  in  vain 
attempted  every  other  method  of  moving  her,  he 
concluded  with  these  words  : — 

''  I  will  venture  to  acknowledge  to  you  my  real 
name,  in  order  to  convince  you  that  my  birth  does 
not  make  me  unworthy  of  an  alliance  with  Mademoi- 
selle de You  see  before  you  the  Abbe  du  Gange, 

whose  name  and  deeds  are,  alas !  but  too  well 
known,  and  of  whom  I  have  often  heard  you  speak 
yourself." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  with  a  loud 
shriek,  and  recoiling  with  horror,  "  are  you  the 
execrable  Abbe  du  Gange!  Great  God!  what  a 
monster  have  we  cherished  in  our  bosoms ;  and  into 
what  hands  have  we  entrusted  our  child!  Methinks  I 
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still  see  those  hands  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the 
murdered  Marchioness  1" 

The  young  Count,  who  had  been  listening  at  the 
door,  in  expectation  of  an  opportunity  for  seconding 
the  request  of  his  tutor,  hearing  his  mother's  vehement 
exclamations,  and  apprehensive  that  things  had  taken 
an  unfavourable  turn,  went  in.  The  only  favour  he 
could  obtain  was,  that  the  Abbe  should  not  be  instant- 
ly thrown  into  prison.  He  received  orders  to  leave 
Vianen  immediately,  and  was  enjoined,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  never  to  appear  again  in  the  presence 
of  the  Count  and  Countess. 

The  Abbe  proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
followed  the  profession  of  a  teacher  of  languages. 
The  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached  sought 
him  out  and  married  him.  The  young  Count  secretly 
supplied  him  with  money ;  his  good  conduct  and  his 
talents  gained  him  an  appointment  in  the  ecclesiastical 
consistory,  and  he  died  respected  and  in  good  repute. 


LOVE  AND  SUICIDE. 

Sttngelheim,  the  hero  of  this  story,  was  of  noble 
extraction;  his  family  resided  at  Miinich  in  Bavaria. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  academy  of  Cadets 
in  that  city,  where  his  physical  as  well  as  moral  facul- 
ties were  very  early  developed. 
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His  lively  temper  and  ardent  constitution  rendered 
him  at  a  very  tender  age  an  admirer  of  the  fair  sex  ; 
but  long  before  nature  awakened  those  sensations 
which  are  so  intimately  blended  with  humanity,  his 
heart  felt  the  want  of  a  congenial  female  soul.  He 
sought  among  his  townswomen  an  object  on  whom  he 
could  fix  his  affections,  and  his  choice  fell  upon  Marian- 
ne Riedlin,  a  young  woman  equally  beautiful,  innocent, 
and  virtuous.  But  Marianne  was  poor;  she  was  not 
of  noble  descent — two  circumstances  which  in  the 
eyes  of  Stingelheim's  parents  rendered  her  for  ever 
unworthy  of  the  honour  of  being  their  daughter-in- 
law. 

Love  levels  all  ranks,  and  Stingelheim's  head  and 
heart  exalted  him  above  all  the  prejudices  which 
worthless  men  have  invented  to  conceal  their  weakness. 
He  loved  the  girl,  and  had  he  possessed  a  throne,  and 
been  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleased,  he  would  have 
shared  it  with  her.  But  he  had  parents  to  whom 
he  was  attached,  and  on  whom  his  temporal  prosperity 
depended.  He  could  therefore  do  nothing  but  hope 
that  time  and  circumstances  would  produce  some 
favourable  change,  and  that  love,  which  has  often 
brought  about  what  seemed  impossible,  would  per- 
form miracles  in  his  behalf, 

Stingelheim  long  endeavoured  in  vain  to  inspire 
Marianne  w  ith  the  same  sentiments  by  which  he  was 
himself  animated.  The  virtuous  Marianne  well  knew 
the  great  distance  which  there  was  between  herself  and 
the  opulent  Baron  Von  Stingelheim,  aud  long  resisted 
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all  his  tender  addresses.  The  solicitations  of  the 
handsome  youth,  however,  at  length  prevailed;  and 
overpowered  by  love,  she  sunk  into  his  arms  and  con- 
fessed her  passion. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  ecstasy  with  which 
Stingelheim  received  this  confession.  In  the  first 
transports  of  joy,  he  promised  her  every  thing  that 
love  could  dictate.  He  forgot  that  he  had  parents 
whose  malediction  attended  his  vows  of  eternal  con- 
stancy and  affection,  and  did  not  foresee  that  this  hour 
of  delight  would  embitter  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  difficulty  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  each 
other  daily  increased,  and  this  tended  only  to 
strengthen  their  attachment.  Stingelheim  knew  no 
other  pleasure  than  what  he  received  from  the  company 
of  his  Marianne,  or  when  his  imagination  pictured  the 
felicity  he  should  enjoy  when  he  could  call  her  his 
own.  As  for  Marianne,  her  whole  existence  was  in- 
terwoven with  his ;  he  was  her  only  happiness,  her 
only  delight ;  to  him  she  had  surrendered  herself  and 
all  that  she  had  to  give,  a  heart  replete  with  innocence 
and  a  reputation  free  from  blemish. 

One  day  when  Stingelheim  came  to  her  with  a  joyful 
countenance  that  announced  good  news,  he  found 
Marianne  more  tenderly  disposed  than  usual.  He  had 
mistaken  an  expression  of  his  father's,  and  given  it  a 
more  favourable  interpretation  than  it  authorized; 
and  the  affectionate  Marianne  readily  believed  what 
Stingelheim  told  her.  The  blood  of  both  was  inflamed 
by  the  effusions  of  mutual  tenderness.     Stingelheim 
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was  Yery  young,  only  sixteen,  and  Marianne  was 
not  so  old  by  a  year.  The  place,  the  time,  in  a  word, 
every  thing  was  favourable  to  the  mysteries  of  love. 
Marianne  sunk  into  his  arras. — They  fancied  it  the 
happiest  hour  of  their  lives,  but  alas!  it  involved  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  misery. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  Marianne,  with  down- 
cast looks  and  averted  face,  informed  him  that  she 
perceived  symptoms  which  must  lead  to  a  disclosure 
of  their  secret.  He  strove  to  comfort  her  and  to  dry 
her  tears,  swearing  not  to  forsake  her  in  her  distress, 
and  to  make  amends  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  for 
what  he  had  done. 

Stingelheim  revealed  every  thing  to  his  parents,  but 
his  filial  confidence  was  repaid  with  a  severe  reprimand. 
After  long  debates,  and  vehement  reproaches,  he  at 
length  received  permission  to  offer  Marianne  a  small 
sum  of  money  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  hap- 
piness and  innocence;  but  his  declaration  that  he 
would  make  her  his  by  a  legal  marriage  was  treated 
with  ridicule,  and  he  was  told  that  if  he  was  ever 
guilty  of  such  egregious  folly,  he  should  be  infallibly 
disinherited. 

Stingelheim  possessed  a  generous  soul  ;  though 
young  in  years,  he  was  old  in  understanding.  Deeply 
sensible  of  the  wretched  condition  to  Avhich  he  had 
reduced  Marianne,  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  cover 
her  shame,  since  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  restore  her 
to  happiness. 

Six  weeks  after  the  priest  had,   in  1778,  given  the 
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nuptial  benediction,  Marianne,  then  no  more  than  six- 
teen, was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  was  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Louisa ;  and  the  youthful  husband, 
destitute  of  every  thing  for  the  support  of  his  unfor- 
tunate wife  and  infant,  found  himself  and  these  objects 
of  his  affection  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  indigence, 
hunger,  and  Avant. 

He  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  parents,  conjur- 
ing them  not  to  force  him  to  curse  the  existence  he 
had  received  from  them.  They,  however,  beheld  in 
him  not  their  son,  but  one  who  hnd  disgraced  their 
rank,  and  with  a  coldness  and  obduracy  which  nothing 
but  the  pitiful  pride  of  birth  is  capable  of  producing, 
they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  remonstrances,  and  con- 
signed their  child  to  indigence  and  misery. 

Destitute,  and  forsaken  by  all  mankind,  the  unhap- 
py Stingelheim  was  on  the  brink  of  despair,  when 
he  was  relieved  by  those  persons  whom  his  parents  so 
much  despised  as  to  think  themselves  dishonoured  by 
their  son's  connection  with  them.  They  contrived  to 
give  the  unfortunate  family  some  succour  from  their 
own  scanty  income,  which  at  least  secured  them  from 
the  attacks  of  hunger  during  the  severe  winter  of  that 
year. 

About  this  time  the  Bavarian  succession  war  broke 
out.  Some  friends,  whom  Stingelheim  met  with,  and 
whom  the  yirtuous  unfortunate  are  always  sure  to 
find,  gave  him  hopes  of  procuring  a  commission  in  the 
army,  and  even  promised  him  their  recommendation, 
when  they  discoyered  that  he  had  made  extraordinary 
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progress  in  the  science  of  tactics  during  his  education 
in  the  Academy  of  Cadets.  He  travelled  on  foot  to 
Ratisbon,  obtained  by  means  of  his  friends  access  to  the 
Prussian  ambassador,  and  through  his  patronage  an 
ensign's  commission  in  the  regiment  of  Miinster. 

Full  of  joy,  he  hastened  back  to  his  weeping 
Marianne,  gave  her  the  little  money  he  had  receiyed 
from  his  friends,  once  more  embraced  his  young  wife 
and  blessed  their  infant,  after  which  the  generous  youth 
tore  himself  from  these  objects  of  his  love,  and  fol- 
lowed the  call  of  the  trumpet  which  summoned  him  to 
the  field. 

He  remained  but  a  few  days  at  Berlin  before  he 
joined  his  regiment,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  present 
at  the  first  engagement.  The  campaign,  in  which  he 
displayed  great  bravery,  and  received  some  severe 
wounds,  lasted  but  a  few  months,  after  which,  as  the 
reward  of  his  faithful  services,  he,  with  many  other 
soldiers  of  merit,  was  discharged. 

All  his  efforts  to  procure  employment  in  Berlin 
were  unavailing.  He  found  himself  again  exposed  to 
want  and  misery,  and  besides  had  left  at  home  a  wife 
and  child,  from  whom  he  had  received  no  intelligence 
for  three  years. 

Despair  made  him  an  author,  and  he  wrote  a 
brief  history  of  the  Prussian  campaign  in  Bohemia. 
Hunger  has  made  many  men  take  up  the  pen,  but 
certainly  yery  few  have  been  trans  formed  into  authors 
by  despair.  Stingelheim  was  in  no  little  embarrass- 
ment, which  proceeded  from  modest  diffidence  in  his 
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abilities,  when  the  bookseller  to  whom  he  oifered  his 
manuscript  inquired,  with  a  certain  goodnature,  what 
price  he  asked  for  it.  The  bookseller  belonged  not  to 
that  class  of  his  trade  who  prey  upon  the  distresses  of 
authors,  and  gull  the  public  of  their  money  by  a  cap- 
tivating title;  he  was  a  man  whose  head  and  heart  did 
blm  equal  honour. 

'' I  have  neither  money,  friends,  nor  acquaintances," 
stammered  the  modest  Stingelheim ;  "I  am  very  poor ; 
give  me  what  you  please."  This  ingenuous  answer 
prepossessed  the  bookseller  in  his  favour.  '•  Will 
you  leave  the  manuscript  with  me  till  to-morrow  to 
look  at?"  said  he.  Stingelheim  complied,  and  went 
to  the  door,  to  which  the  bookseller  accompanied  him, 
and  with  all  the  delicacy  due  to  modest  indigence,  he 
pressed  his  acceptance  of  a  ducat  on  account.  Stin- 
gelheim's  tongue  refused  its  function ;  and  it  was  only 
with,  his  eyes  that  he  was  able  to  express  his  gratitude. 

Next  morning,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  to  bis 
benefactor.  His  heart  was  full;  it  overflowed,  and 
afforded  the  bookseller  such  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
preciating the  generosity  of  his  sentiments,  that  the 
feelings  of  compassion  were  soon  converted  into  those 
of  friendship.  Stingelheim  ingenuously  related  the 
history  of  his  unhappy  life,  from,  the  first  day  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Marianne  till  the  moment  in  which 
he  stood  before  him. 

By  his  candouc  he  entirely  won  the  heart  of  the 
bookseller,  who  had  a  peculiar  mode  of  thinking  and 
acting,  which  differed  greatly  from  that  usually  pursu- 
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edby  the  multitude;  he  resoWed  to  extend  succour  to 
a  youth  whom  he  regarded  as  cruelly  persecuted  by  an 
unjust  fate.  He  took  him  into  his  house,  provided 
him  with  necessaries,  introduced  him  into  his  business 
that  he  might  relieve  him  from  some  of  its  fatigues, 
and  as  Stingelheim  understood  French,  he  gave  him 
some  military  works  in  that  language  to  translate  into 
German,  and  thus  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
usefully  employing  his  leisure  hours. 

He  paid  him  for  his  work,  not  as  people  generally 
pay  a  man  whom  they  have  relieved  from  indigence, 
but  according  to  its  value,  and  perhaps  even  something 
more.  Stingelheim' s  body  and  mind  improved  with 
his  circumstances,  and  he  might  have  been  happy  had 
his  wife  and  child  shared  his  prosperity. 

Though  his  thoughts  had  been  continually  engaged 
with  these  objects  of  his  affection,  he  never  ventured 
to  make  any  enquiry  concerning  them  till  this  improve- 
ment in  his  circumstances. — "  I  am  as  wretched  as 
you,"  was  the  only  information  that  he  could  have 
transmitted  concerning  himself,  during  these  three 
years  of  distress  ;  and  what  sensible  heart  could  have 
sent  such  an  account?  He  wrote  to  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  lodged  at  Miinich,  on  whose  indulgence 
he  had  been  obliged  to  throw  his  Marianne  and  his 
child,  and  also  to  a  celebrated  bookseller  in  that  city, 
requesting  him  to  deliver  twenty  ducats,  which  he  in- 
closed, to  his  wife,  and  to  send  him  the  most  particular 
intelligence  concerning  his  family. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  received  the  follo\fing 
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answer: — "  Your  Marianne  is  no  more.  Your  child 
was  placed  by  your  landlady  under  the  care  of  a  woman 
whosehusbandenlistedwithaPrussianrecrultingparty, 
and  was  conveyed  to  some  fortress,  either  Magdeburg 
or  Stettin ;  the  wife  gave  out  that  she  was  going  to 
Alt-Oettingen,  and  has  never  been  seen  since." 

How  severe  was  the  wound  inflicted  by  this  news 
on  the  already  too  sensible  heart  of  Stingelheim!  He 
reproached  himself  as  the  murderer  of  his  wife,  as  a 
worthless  wretch  who  had  given  existence  to  a  child 
in  order  to  doom  it  to  misery.  His  sickly  imagination 
painted  every  thing  in  the  blackest  colours;  gloomy 
melancholy  took  possession  of  his  heart;  and  he  was 
at  no  pains  to  prevent  its  intrusions,  because  he  look- 
ed upon  that  frame  of  mind  as  the  only  one  adapted  to 
his  situation. 

His  employer  found  him  dissolved  in  tears,  which 
had  bedewed  the  letters  he  had  received  that  lay  open 
before  him.  The  kind-hearted  man  strove  to  comfort 
him  with  all  the  arguments  of  reason  and  of  religion; 
but  when  did  words  ever  alleviate  the  first  vehemence 
of  affliction !  The  bookseller  was  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  human  nature  to  know  that  time  alone  can 
heal  the  wounded  heart,  and  left  Stingelheim's  own 
good  sense  to  furnish  him  with  consolation. 

Religion  had  been  the  anchor  which  had  hitherto 
enabled  Stingelheim  to  weather  all  the  storms  of  fate. 
It  was  this  alone  that  now  rescued  him  from  despair, 
anddissuaded  him  from  wantonly  abridging  a  life  which 
he  ceased  to  value;  he  placed  his  confidence  in  the 
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Almighty,  trusting  that  in  his  mercy  he  would  pardon 
the  faults  of  his  youth,  and  in  his  wisdom  produce 
good  from  the  greatest  of  evils.  "  Poor  Marianne  !" 
he  would  sigh,  "  she  is  released  from  the  miseries  of 
this  world ;  she  is  happy  ;  she  reposes  more  peacefully 
in  the  cold  grave  than  in  my  arms.  Who  knows 
what  yet  awaits  me;  in  what  dangers  and  afflictions 
I — unhappy  wretch  that  I  am — should  have  yet 
involved  the  best  of  wives!  My  infant!"  he  would 
continue,  "  ah,  my  sweet  infant! — but  wherefore 
should  I  complain !  the  ways  of  Providence  are 
inscrutable  but  just.  Perhaps  a  stranger  is  now 
her  father,  and  perhaps,  too,  a  better  father  than  it 
is  in  my  power  to  be.  Perhaps  the  tender  but  child- 
less wife  of  this  new  father  is  bringing  her  up  so  as 
one  day  to  be  the  virtuous  mother  of  a  family, 
which  I,  a  forlorn  widoAver,  could  not  have  done. 
Probably,  nay  it  is  more  than  probable,  it  is  certain, 
that  whatever  has  happened  is  for  the  best,  for 
Providence  so  decreed  it,  and  Providence  is  beneficent 
and  wise." 

By  such  arguments  as  these  he  sought  to  silence 
his  sorrows,  and  if  he  did  not  completely  obliterate 
the  recollection  of  them,  he  however  gradually,  but 
slowly,  recovered  his  peace  of  mind.  The  twenty 
ducats  which  he  had  designed  for  his  Marianne  he 
presented  to  her  former  hosts,  from  whom  she  had 
experienced  much  kindness,  requesting  them  at  the 
same  time  to  erect  a  cross,  with  a  simple  inscription, 
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over  her  grave.  All  his  inquiries,  however,  after 
his  lost  child,  though  prosecuted  with  indefatigable 
assiduity,  proved  in  vain. 

Ten  long  years  was  Stingelheim  obliged  to  struggle 
with  himself  before  the  lost  tranquillity  of  his  juvenile 
years  was  restored  to  his  heart.  Had  it  not  been 
for  incessant  employment  and  extraordinary  applica- 
tion to  study,  which  allowed  him  no  time  to  reflect  on 
his  misfortunes,  his  mind  would  probably  never  have 
recovered  such  perfect  serenity.  His  literary  produc- 
tions, among  which  were  certain  periodical  works, 
which  he  published  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
Professor  Moritz,  began  to  acquire  celebrity  ;  he  was 
himself  esteemed  as  a  writer  of  the  first  class,  and 
had  free  access  to  the  houses  of  many  distinguished 
persons. 

In  societies  where  a  genuine  bon  ton  prevailed,  he 
was  always  a  welcome  guest,  and  many  a  virtuous 
young  female,  charmed  with  Stingelheim's  manly 
beauty,  secretly  hoped  to  gain  his  heart.  Stingelheim, 
however,  though  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  being  now 
between  his  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  year,  with 
the  tenderest  heart  and  the  most  refined  sensibility, 
had  become  an  enemy  to  women.  He  did  not  indeed 
hate  them,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  doing 
them  justice,  but  he  seemed  resolved  never  more  to 
open  his  heart  to  love.  He  either  imagined  it  impos- 
sible to  find  another  female  who  could  supply  the 
place  of  his  Marianne,  or  supposed  that  his  self-denial 
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was  an  acceptable  offering  to  his  deceased  wife,  or  he 
was  influenced  by  other  motiyes  to  adopt  a  resolution 
which  to  many  appeared  to  be  rather  violent. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Stingelheim,  who  was  universally 
beloved,  received  numberless  proposals,  theacceptance 
of  which  would  have  secured  to  him  a  more  permanent 
and  agreeable  subsistence  than  the  life  of  an  author 
affords.  At  the  same  time  he  was  paid  a  good  price 
for  his  works,  which  were  read  with  avidity,  so  that 
he  had  no  great  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  lot 
which  had  fallen  to  him,  and  rejected  every  offer 
with  an   appearance  of  obstinacy. 

His  real  motive  for  the  refusal  of  all  the  advan- 
tageous proposals  that  were  made  him  was  attachment 
to  his  benefactor,  the  bookseller.  On  the  death  of 
that  worthy  man,  in  1791,  Berlin,  with  all  the 
pleasures  which  it  presents,  seemed  empty  and 
cheerless.  He  now  accepted  with  pleasure  a  situation 
at  Konigsberg,  with  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars, 
which  about  this  time  was  offered  him  by  one  of  his 
friends. 

Stingelheim  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  incle. 
ment  climate  of  Konigsberg,  where  he  was  not  long 
before  he  made  new  friends,  and  obtained  access  into 
the  best  houses  by  means  of  the  letters  of  recommen- 
dation which  he  brought  with  him  from  Berlin.  He 
soon  forgot  the  latter  city  in  the  society  of  Baczko, 
Jesler,  Kant,  andSchmalz,  the  most  celebrated  literati 
of  the  capital  of  Prussia. 

In  the  same  house  in  which  Stingelheim  took  up 
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his  abode  resided  a  Prussian  officer,  Major  Von 
Fleraming,  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  With  this 
family  accident  soon  brought  him  into  company ;  he 
beheld  Louisa,  the  Major's  beautiful  daughter,  at  a 
ball,  and  his  heart  whispered  him  that  she  was  worthy 
of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance.  The  circumstance 
of  his  living  in  the  same  house  gave  him  some  pre- 
ference over  a  total  stranger.  Louisa  danced  with 
him;  they  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation,  and 
Stingelheim  began  to  conceive  a  secret  wish  that 
opportunities  for  seeing  and  speaking  with  Louisa 
might  frequently  occur. 

The  Major  had  a  valet  who  was  likewise  a  soldier 
in  his  regiment.  This  man,  having  much  leisure  time, 
had  been  occasionally  employed  by  Stingelheim  in 
executing  little  commissions,  which  he  did  so  much  to 
his  satisfaction  as  entirely  to  gain  his  confidence. 
This  fellow,  who  was  tired  of  the  service,  resolved  to 
avail  himself  of  this  circumstance  in  a  plan  which  he 
had  formed  for  deserting ;  and  as  Stingelheim  was 
accustomed  to  leave  with  him  the  key  of  his  apart- 
ments, he  took  advantage  of  his  absence  at  the  above- 
mentioned  ball,  and  decamped  with  money  and  proper- 
ty belonging  to  him  to  a  considerable  amount. 

The  inquiries  instituted  concerning  this  robbery  and 
desertion  of  the  valet  brought  Stingelheim  frequently 
into  the  company  of  the  Major.  The  old  man  was 
fond  of  his  society;  and  Stingelheim,  on  his  part,  after 
this  introduction  to  the  father,  conceived  great  hopes 
that  it  w  ould  enable  him  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
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the  daughter.  He  was  often  invited  to  the  Major's 
table,  and  these  invitations  became  so  frequent  that 
at  last  there  was  no  occasion  for  any.  The  Major 
was  himself  a  man  of  talents  and  a  friend  of  the 
sciences,  and  had  so  much  the  higher  an  opinion  of 
Stingelheim's  works,  because,  in  such  of  them  as 
treated  on*  military  subjects,  he  found  a  great  coin- 
cidence with  his  own  sentiments.  In  Stingelheim's 
absence,  when  he  was  at  home  with  his  family,  he 
could  never  say  enough  in  praise  of  the  young  man, 
and  not   one  of  his  commendations  escaped   Louisa. 

Louisa  was  a  girl  such  as  is  rarely  met  with ;  her 
understanding  was  cultivated,  and  her  heart  uncor- 
rupted;  she  knew  how  to  esteem  men  of  Stingelheim's 
description — and  what  tender  female  heart  can  remain 
insensible  to  love!  She  sighed  in  secret,  and  her  most 
ardent  wish  was  that  her  parents  might  never  cease 
to  be  as  well  pleased  with  Stingelheim  as  they  then 
were.  On  the  other  hand,  Stingelheim,  who  had  so 
long  cherished  the  persuasions  that  after  Marianne  no 
female  could  kindle  in  his  heart  the  fla.v.e  of  love, 
felt  that  if  he  could  ever  be  compensated  for  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  it  must  be  by  Louisa.  He  began  to 
be  convinced  that  Louisa  could  make  him  forget 
Marianne,  and  to  tell  the  truth  he  had  already  forgot- 
ten her. 

Stingelheim  soon  became  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
family,  the  favourite  of  the  Major,  his  constant 
companion  at  table  and  in  his  walks,  the  confidant 
of  the  mother,  and  the  lover  of  Louisa.     The  parents 
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beheld  with  joy  the  growing  passion  of  their  daughter. 
They  supported  Stingelheim's  suit,  and  espoused  his 
cause  with  Louisa ;  and  at  length  he  received  from 
the  parents  a  promise,  which  made  him  the  happiest 
of  men,  that  Louisa  should  be  his. 

One  evening  while  the  Major  and  Stingelheim 
were  seated  beside  each  other  in  familiar  conversation, 
the  former  recapitulated  the  history  of  his  military 
career,  and  on  this  occasion  his  friend  received  the 
first  intimation  that  Louisa  was  only  the  adopted 
child  of  the  Major.  He  informed  Stingelheim  that  he 
served  his  first  campaign  as  ensign  in  Silesia,  and 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Schweidnitz  ; 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  great  Frederic 
had  removed  him  into  the  regiment  of  Saldern,  at 
Magdeburg,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain ; 
and  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  the 
great  king  that  he  was  promoted  to  a  majority, 
and  stationed  at  Konigsberg.  He  farther  informed 
him,  that  he  had  adopted  Louisa,  who  was  in 
reality  the  daughter  of  a  subaltern,  named  M filler ; 
that  the  king  had  confirmed  this  adoption,  and 
permitted  Louisa  to  bear  the  name  and  the  arms 
of  the  Major. 

"  Louisa's  father,"  continued  he,  "died  shortly 
before  I  left  Magdeburg,  but  her  mother  is  still 
alive,  and  supports  herself  by  her  labour." 

He  then  proposed  to  Stingelheim,  as  Louisa 
would  soon  be  his,  to  send  for  the  mother  to 
assist  her  for  a  time  in  her  domestic  arrangements. 
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Stingelheim  had  no  objection,  the  Major  and  Louisa 
seemed  to  wish  for  it,  and  she  was  accordingly  sent 
for. 

At  length  arrived  the  happy  day  that  was  to 
crown  Stingelheim's  wishes,  and  to  unite  him  for 
ever  to  his  adored  Lonisa.  A  priest  pronounced 
the  nuptial  benediction,  and  never  did  union  appear 
more  auspicious.  Stingelheim  and  Louisa  were 
actuated  only  by  one  heart  and  one  soul,  each 
seeking  to  divine  and  anticipate  the  wishes  of  the 
other. 

Louisa's  mother,  who  arrived  six  weeks  after  their 
marriage,  seemed  to  encrease  the  domestic  felicity  of 
this  happy  family,  and  nobody  suspected  that  she 
was  come  to  destroy  it  for  ever. 

One  day  \vhen  they  were  all  unusually  cheerful, 
Louisa's  mother  was  more  loquacious  than  ordinary; 
she  talked  much  about  Miinich,  enumerated  the 
families  of  distinction  in  which  she  had  served  there, 
and  how  she  had  become  acquainted  with  her  deceased 
husband.  Stingelheim's  attention  was  excited  when 
he  heard  so  much  about  Miinich,  his  native  city,  the 
place  where  he  had  suffered  so  much,  where  he  had 
lost  his  excellent  Marianne,  and  encouraged  her  to 
tell  all  she  knew  about  it.  A  few  glasses  of  wine 
which  the  old  woman  had  taken  at  table  rendered  her 
still  more  communicative,  and  she  dropped  many  a 
circumstance  which  she  would  otherwise  have  had 
prudence  enough  to  conceal.  She  related  that  she 
was  not  born  at  Miinich,  but  at  Wallersee ;  that  she 
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had  become  acquainted  with  her  husband  at  Miinich ; 
that  she  had  removed  with  him  to  Augsburg,  where, 
in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  he  had  enlisted  with  a 
Prussian  recruiting  officer,  and  was  conveyed  to 
Magdeburg. 

Stingelheim  now  grew  still  more  attentive,  and 
asked  if  Louisa  was  her  only  child.  At  this  question 
she  appeared  confused,  stammered,  and  hesitated. 
At  length  she  promised  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
whole  truth,  if  he  would  not  betray  her  to  the 
Major. 

''  Louisa  is  not  my  child,"  said  the  old  woman; 
'^  her  mother  married  a  poor  nobleman,  who  left 
her  in  misery  and  want,  and  of  whom  she  never 
heard  any  tidings  afterwards.  I  had  no  children  ; 
but  feeling  compassion  for  the  poor  orphan,  I 
took  her  home,  and  brought  her  up  as  my  own 
child." 

Dismal  forebodings  stole  across  Stingelheim'smind  ; 
with  a  tremulous  voice  he  inquired  the  name  of  the 
mother. — 

"  Marianne  Riedlin,"  replied  the  old  woman. 

Stingelheim  was  petrified  with  horror ;  the  words 
he  had  heard  had  for  ever  destroyed  his  happiness  and 
peace  of  mind. 

''  Marianne  Riedlin !"  stammered  he ;  "  O  God, 
how  dark  are  thy  ways,  how  dreadful  thy  punish- 
ments !" 

The  old  woman  was  frightened,  and  asked  what 
had  produced  such  a  sudden  eWcct  upon  him  ;  Louisa 
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tQo  was  alarmed,  and  expressed  all  the  sympathy  of  a 
tender  wife.  Stingelheim  repressed  his  feelings  as  well 
as  he  was  able,  ascribed  his  agitation  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  juvenile  years,  affected  the  appearance  of 
composure,  and  under  the  pretext  of  head-ache  retired 
to  his  room. 

Here  he  examined  and  compared  with  the  greatest 
care  all  the  circumstances  of  the  account  he  had  just 
heard,  and  every  thing  tended  to  produce  the  melan- 
choly  certainty  that  he  was  the  father  as  well  as  the 
husband  of  Louisa. 

The  shock  was  too  violent ;  his  soul  was  not  endued 
with  strength  sufficient  to  resist  so  rude  an  attack,  but 
sunk  beneath  it.  Black  melancholy  preyed  upon  him, 
and  with  silent  tears  alone  he  sought  to  relieve  his 
oppressed  heart.  Louisa,  attached  to  her  husband 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  first  passion,  suspected  not 
her  misfortune.  She  bcwaik'd  the  dejection  under 
which  he  laboured,  and  urged  him  with  solicitude  to 
allow  her  to  share  his  grief.  At  such  times  he  was 
silent,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  wept  without  uttering  a  word. 

This  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  once  happy  pair 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Major  and  his  wife. 
They  questioned  Louisa,  but  she  knew  no  more  than 
her  foster-parents.  Both  of  them  wept  over  Stingel- 
heim's  secret  sorrows,  but  both  respected  them  ;  and 
they  could  not  prevail  upon  themselves  to  attempt  to 
wrest  his  secret  from  him  against  his  will. 

For  eight    days  Stingelheim  was  engaged  in  this 
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painful  conflict  with  himself ;  at  length  he  formed 
the  fatal  resolution.  One  day  he  rose  at  an  un- 
usually early  hour,  spent  the  whole  morning  in  writ- 
ing, and  then  joined  Louisa.  How  his  affectionate 
wife  rejoiced  when  she  perceived,  as  she  thought,  in 
her  husband  the  symptoms  of  returning  serenity !  She 
was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when  she  observed  that 
the  invitation  to  dinner  which  she  had  received  from 
the  Major  was  not  disagreeable.  During  the  repast 
the  Major  himself  was  so  deceived  that  he  could  not 
forbear  drinking  to  the  returning  felicity  of  his 
dear  children,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  wish 
that  nothing  might  in  future  occur  to  interrupt  their 
happiness. 

After  dinner  some  friends  dropped  in,  and  the  con- 
versation became  general.  Stingelheim  took  no  share 
in  it,  drew  back  into  a  corner,  and  went  home  earlier 
than  usual  with  Louisa.  Towards  evening  he  told 
Louisa  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  out,  embraced  her 
with  silent  sorrow,  pressed  her  hand,  and  hastily  de- 
parted. 

It  grew  late  and  Stingelheim  did  not  return.  The 
night  was  far  advanced,  and  still  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance.  The  unhappy  Louisa  sat  up,  grieving 
and  tormenting  herself  with  the  most  dismal  images, 
and  waited  in  painful  anxiety  for  his  return  till  day- 
light. 

She  now  sent  out  people  in  quest  of  him,  and  re* 
paired  herself  with  a  gloomy  presentiment  to  his  study. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  her  eye  was  a  sealed  letter 
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addressed  by  Stingelheira  to  her.  She  opened  it  with 
trembling  hand.  What  pen  can  describe  her  sensa- 
tions, when  she  learned  the  tremendous  secret  that  she 
had  been  the  wife  of  her  father  !  In  this  letter  Stin- 
gelheira informed  her  that  at  the  moment  she  read  it, 
he  should  be  no  more  ;  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  world  to  expiate  the  levities  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  and  to  appease  the  indignant  spirit  of  her  de- 
ceased mother.  He  exhorted  her,  as  she  would  soon 
become  a  mother  herself,  to  take  all  the  care  she  could 
of  her  own  health  and  of  the  life  of  the  infant  of  which 
she  was  pregnant,  to  reserve  all  her  pity  for  it,  and 
not  to  grieve  at  his  unhappy  fate.  He  reminded  her 
that  she  had  no  occasion  to  be  anxious  about  her 
future  lot,  as  he  left  her  to  the  paternal  care  of  the 
Major,  and  the  still  more  tender  protection  of  the  Al- 
mighty. He  concluded  with  the  hope  that  her  prayers 
would  attend  him  in  the  dismal  hour  of  death. 

Louisa  swooned  away.  The  servants  came  to  her 
assistance,  and  a  physician  and  the  Major  were  sent 
for.  The  latter  was  himself  so  ill  that  he  was  obliged 
to  muster  up  all  his  fortitude  to  comfort  Louisa.  She 
was  so  weak  that  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
bleed  her,  and  in  a  few  hours  she  was  delivered  of  a 
still-born  child.  She  grew  delirious,  and  in  the  space 
of  forty-eight  hours  her  spirit  quitted  its  earthly  habi- 
tation. 

The  corpse  of  Stingelheim,  who  had  put  a  period  to 
his  life  with  a  pistol,  was  found  next  morning  reclin- 
ing against  a  linden-tree,  not  far  from  the  gate  of  the 
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city.  The  Major  mourned  the  premature  end  of  the 
worthy  man,  who  might  long  have  been  an  ornament 
to  society  ;  and  alas  !  little  did  he  think  that  in  a  few 
months  the  tears  of  sorrow  would  be  shed  over  his  own 
grave.  Grief  for  the  death  of  his  children  preyed 
upon  his  heart,  undermined  his  health,  and  in  six 
months  consigned  him  to  the  tomb. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  narrative  are  s<^ricHy  true.  The 
names  of  persons  and  places,  and  the  dates,  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  intelligent  reader  of 
its  authenticity. 


THE  LADY  AMONG  MURDERERS. 

In  a  charming  villa,  situated  in  a  truly  romantic 
country,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  high 
road.  Baron  R.  was  accustomed  to  spend  the  summer. 
His  mansion,  built  on  an  eminence,  was  perfectly 
adapted  to  his  fortune.  It  was  a  spacious  building, 
elegant  both  within  and  without,  and  displayed  a 
good  style  of  architecture.  It  was  about  two  hun- 
dred paces  from  the  village. 

Business  obliged  the  baron  to  take  a  journey  of  a 
few  days.  His  wife,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  remained  at  home.  He 
took  with  him  two  of  his  best   servants,   and  two 
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others  were  left  -with  the  baroness.  No  yiolation  of 
the  public  security  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  that 
part  of  the  country  ;  and  as  the  baroness  did  not 
belong  to  the  timid  portion  of  her  sex,  the  ideas  of 
danger  were  far  from  entering  her  mind. 

The  second  evening  after  the  baron's  departure,  she 
was  just  stepping  into  bed,  when  she  heard  an  alarm- 
ing noise  in  an  apartment  near  her  chamber.  She 
called,  but  received  no  answer.  The  noise,  scream- 
ing, and  confusion  grew  louder  every  minute.  She 
was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  could  be  the  matter, 
and  hastily  putting  on  a  light  garment,  went  to  the 
door  to  discover  the  cause.  What  a  horrid  specta- 
cle presented  itself!  Two  of  her  servants  half  naked, 
were  extended  lifeless  on  the  floor  ;  the  room  was  full 
of  strange  and  ferocious  looking  men  ;  the  baroness's 
chambermaid  was  kneeling  before  one  of  them,  and 
instead  of  the  mercy  she  implored,  received  the  fatal 
stroke.  No  sooner  did  the  door  open  than  two  of  the 
barbarians  with  drawn  swords  rushed  towards  it. 
What  man,  not  to  say  what  woman,  would  not  have 
been  struck  with  the  utmost  terror,  and  have  given 
up  life  and  every  thing  for  lost  ?  A  loud  shriek  of 
despair,  a  flight  of  a  few  paces,  a  fruitless  intreaty  for 
mercy,  would  probably  have  been  the  last  resource  of 
many  thousands.  The  baroness,  however,  conducted 
herself  in  a  different  manner. 

"  And  are  you  come  at  last  ?" — exclaimed  she 
with  a  tone  of  heart-felt  joy,  and  advancing  towards 
her  two  assailants  with  a  haste  which  highly  astonished 
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weapons.  ^' Are  you  come  at  last?"  repeated  she, 
'^  such  Tisitors  as  you  I  have  long  wished  to  see." 

"  Wished !"  muttered  one  of  the  assassins.  '^  What 
do  you  mean  by  that?  But  stay,  I  will '* 

He  had  already  raised  his  cutlass,  but  his  comrade 
ayerted  the  stroke.  "  Stop  a  moment,  brother,"  said 
he ;  ^'  let  us  first  hear  what  she  would  have." 

'^  Nothing  but  what  is  also  your  pleasure,  brave 
comrades.  You  have  made  charming  work  here  I 
see.  You  are  men  after  my  own  heart,  and  neither 
you  nor  I  hall  have  reason  to  repent  it,  if  you  will 
but  listen  for  two  minutes  to  what  I  have  to 
say." 

^'  Speak  !  speak  !"  cried  the  whole  company. 

''  But  be  brief,"  added  one  of  the  fiercest  of  them, 
^'  for  we  shall  not  make  much  ceremony  with  you 
either." 

''  Nevertheless  I  hope  you  may,  if  you  but  grant 
me  a  hearing.  Know  then,  that  I  am,  to  be  sure, 
the  wife  of  the  richest  gentleman  in  this  country  ;  but 
the  wife  of  the  meanest  beggar  cannot  be  more  un- 
happy than  I  am.  My  husband  is  one  of  the  most 
jealous  and  niggardly  wretches  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  hate  him  as  I  hate  the  devil,  and  it  has  long 
been  the  most  fervent  wish  of  my  heart  to  get  out  of 
his  clutches  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  him  oflf  all  old 
scores.  I  should  have  left  him  many  a  time,  had  I 
been  able  to  contrive  how  to  escape.  All  my  servants 
were  his  spies ;  that  fellow,  whose  business  you  have 
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done  so  completely,  was  the  worst  of  them  all.  I  am 
scarcely  twenty-two,  and  as  I  flatter  myself  at  least 
not  ugly  ;  if  any  one  of  you  chose  to  take  me  along 
with  him,  I  should  have  no  objection;  I  would  ac- 
company him,  no  matter  whether  to  the  woods  or  to 
the  village  alehouse.  Nor  shall  any  of  you  have 
reason  to  repent  sparing  my  life.  You  are  in  a  well- 
stored  mansion,  but  it  is  impossible  you  should  be 
acquainted  with  all  its  secret  corners.  These  I  will 
shew  you,  and  if  I  do  not  make  you  richer  by  six 
thousand  dollars,  then  serve  me  as  you  have  done  my 
chambermaid." 

Robbers  of  this  kind  are  certainly  villains,  but 
nevertheless  they  are  still  men.  The  wholly  unex- 
pected tendency  of  the  baroness's  address,  the  unaf- 
fected tone  with  which  she  spoke,  the  more  than  or- 
dinary beauty  of  a  young  half-naked  female,  altoge- 
ther produced  a  powerful  effect  on  men  whose  hands 
were  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  they  had  shed.  They 
all  stepped  aside  and  consulted  together  in  a  low  tone 
for  some  minutes.  The  baroness  was  left  quite  alone, 
but  she  betrayed  not  the  least  wish  to  escape.  She 
heard  two  or  three  thus  express  themselves  :  "  Let's 
dispatch  her,  and  the  game  will  be  up."  She,  how- 
ever, scarcely  changed  colour,  for  the  opposition  of 
the  others  did  not  escape  her  acute  ear.  One,  who 
was  probably  the  captain  of  these  banditti,  now  ad- 
vanced towards  her. 

He  asked  twice  or  thrice  whether  they  might  ab- 
solutely rely  on  the  truth  of  what  she  had  said  ;  whe- 
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thcr  she  actually  wished  to  be  released  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  her  husband  and  go  with  them ;  and  whether 
she  was  ready  to  resign  her  person  to  one  of  them,  to 
himself  for  instance,  during  the  few  peaceful  nights 
they  could  enjoy  ?  Haying  replied  in  the  affirmative 
to  all  these  questions,  haying  not  only  suflfered  the  warm 
embrace  of  the  robber,  but  even  returned  it — for, 
what  will  not  necessity  excuse  ?  he  at  length  said  : 
"  Come  along  then  and  lead  us  round.  The  devil 
trust  you  ladies  of  rank,  but  we'll  however  venture 
for  once.  But  let  me  tell  you  beforehand,  that,  were 
you  ten  times  as  handsome,  this  weapon  shall  cleave 
your  skull  the  moment  we  observe  the  least  disposi- 
tion to  escape  or  to  betray  us." 

*'  Then  it  will  be  safe  enough  ;  and  were  this  the 
only  condition  of  my  death,  I  should  outlive  you  all, 
and  even  the  wandering  Jew  himself."  The  baroness 
smiled  as  she  pronounced  these  words,  hastily 
snatched  up  the  nearest  light,  as  though  she  had  been 
as  anxious  as  any  of  them  to  collect  the  plunder  and 
be  gone :  conducted  the  whole  company  through 
every  apartment ;  opened  unasked  every  door,  every 
drawer,  and  every  chest ;  assisted  in  emptying  them 
and  packing  up  the  valuables  ;  joked  with  the  utmost 
vivacity;  jumped  with  indifft.ence  over  the  mangled 
bodies  ;  spoke  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance to  each  of  the  horrid  troop,  and  willingly  aided 
with  her  delicate  hands,  in  the  most  laborious  occu- 
pations. 

Plate,  money,  jewels,  clothes  and  other  valuables 
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were  now  collected  together,  and  the  captain  of  the 
banditti  was  already  giving  the  order  for  their  march, 
when  his  destined  bride  suddenly  caught  him  by  the 
arm.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you,"  said  she,  '-that  you 
should  not  repent  making  a  friend  of  me  and  sparing 
my  life  ?  You  may  indeed  have  your  fling  in  places 
that  you  find  open  ;  but  'tis  a  pity  that  you  cannot 
so  easily  come  at  treasures  that  are  somewhat  more 
concealed." 

*'  Concealed  ! — What? — Where  is  something  more 
concealed  ?" 

*'  AVhat,  do  you  suppose,  that  among  coflFers  so  full 
of  the  most  valuable  eflfects,  there  are  no  secret  places  ? 
Look  here,  and  then  you  will  be  convinced  of  the 
contrary." 

She  pointed  to  a  secret  spring  in  the  baron's  writ- 
ing-desk. They  pressed  upon  it,  and  out  fell  six  rou- 
leaus, each  containing  two  hundred  dollars. 

''  Zounds !"  cried  the  leader  of  the  robbers,  '•  Now 
indeed  I  see  that  you  are  an  incomparable  woman.  I 
will  keep  you  for  this  like  a  little  dutchess." 

'^  And  perhaps  better  siill,"  rejoined  she,  laugh- 
ing. ''  when  I  tell  you  one  thing  more.  I  am  well 
aware  that  you  must  have  had  spies  who  informed  you 
of  the  absence  of  my  tyrant  :  but  did  they  not  tell 
you  of  the  four  thousand  guilders  which  he  received 
the  day  before  yesterday  ?" 

"  Not  a  syllable  ;  where  are  they  ?" 

"  O,  safe  enough !  under  half  a  dozen  locks 
and  bolts.    You  would  certainly  not  have  found  them 
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and  the  iron  chest,  in  which  they  are  deposited,  had  it 
not  been  for  me. — Come  along,  comrades;  we  have 
finished  above  ground,  and  now  we'll  see  what  is  to 
be  done  under  it.  Come  along  with  me,  I  say,  into 
the  cellar." 

The  robbers  followed,  but  not  without  precaution. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  cellar,  provided  with  a  strong 
iron  trap-door,  a  man  was  posted  as  a  centinel.  The 
baroness  did  not  take  the  least  notice  of  this.  She 
conducted  the  whole  troop  to  a  vault  at  the  very 
farthest  extremity  of  the  cellar.  She  unlocked  it,  and 
in  a  corner  of  this  recess  stood  the  chest  she  had  de- 
scribed. "  Here,"  said  she,  giving  the  captain  the 
bunch  of  keys,  "  here,  unlock  it,  and  take  what  yoa 
find  as  a  wedding  gift,  if  you  can  obtain  the  consent 
of  your  companions  as  readily  as  you  have  gained 
mine." 

The  robber  tried  one  key  after  another,  but  none 
would  fit.  He  grew  impatient,  and  the  baroness  ap- 
peared still  more  so. 

^'  Lend  me  them,"  said  she,  ''  I  hope  I  shall  find 
the  way  sooner.  Indeed,  if  we  don't  make  haste, 
morning  might  overtake  us. — Ha !  only  think,  the  rea- 
son neither  of  us  could  unlock  it  is  clear  enough.  As 
welcome  as  your  visit  is  to  me,  yet  I  have  no  scruple 
to  confess  that  the  unexpected  arrival  of  so  great  a 
pleasure  has  flurried  me  a  little.  I  have  brought  the 
wrong  bunch  of  keys.  A  moment's  patience,  and  I'll 
soon  set  that  to  rights.'* 

She  ran  up  stairs,  and  presently  they  heard  her 
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coming  down  again  ;  but  she  went  more  slowly,  as  if 
out  of  breath  with  the  haste  she  had  made.  "  Vve 
found  them!  I^ye  found  them!'*  cried  she  at  a  dis- 
tance. She  was  now  within  about  three  steps  of  the 
centinel  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  cellar;  when  she 
made  a  spring  at  the  wretch,  who  as  little  expected 
the  dissolution  of  the  world  as  such  an  attack.  A 
single  push  with  all  her  strength  tumbled  him  down 
the  stairs  from  top  to  bottom.  In  a  twinkling  she 
closed  the  trap-door,  bolted  it,  and  thus  had  the  whole 
company  secure  in  the  cellar. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  a  single  moment.  In  the 
next  she  flew  across  the  court-yard,  and  with  the 
candle,  set  fire  to  a  detached  pig-stye.  The  watch- 
man in  the  neighbouring  Tillage  perceiving  the  flames, 
instantly  gave  the  alarm.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the 
inhabitants  were  out  of  their  beds,  and  a  crowd  of 
farmers  and  their  servants  hastened  to  the  mansion. 
The  baroness  waited  for  them  at  the  gate  of  the  court- 
yard. "  A  few  of  you,"  said  she  "  will  be  sufficient 
to  put  out  this  fire,  or  to  prevent  it  from  spreading. 
But  now  provide  yourselves  with  arms,  which  you 
will  find  in  abundance  in  my  husband's  armoury :  post 
yourselves  at  all  the  avenues  of  the  cellar,  and  suficr 
HOt  one  of  the  murderers  and  robbers  shut  up  in  it  to 
escape." 

Her  directions  were  obeyed,  and  not  one  of  them 
escaped  the  puQishment  due  to  their  crimes. 
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THE  WAY  TO  BECOME  A  MARSHAL. 

The  state  numbered  the  Count  Von  B among 

the  most  meritorious  of  its  servants.  He  was  equally 
respected  by  the  court  and  his  fellow  citizens  in  gene- 
ral. In  a  long  and  eventful  war,  in  which  two  civi- 
lized nations  not  only  disregarded  at  times  all  the 
principles  of  civilization  but  even  of  humanity  itself, 
he  risked  for  his  country  his  life,  his  property,  and 
all  that  he  possessed.  He  was  the  only  general  ^hom 
the  enemy  alike  feared  and  esteemed,  before  whom  he 
fled,  and  whom  he,  nevertheless,  loved.  The  same 
man  who  in  the  field  fought  with  lion-like  courage, 
who  smiled  with  undaunted  brow  at  wounds  and 
danger,  was  always  a  mild  conqueror  after  the  battle  ; 
he  maintained  the  most  rigid  discipline,  attacking  none 
but  armed  warriors,  and  protecting  the  citizen  and  the 
peasant.  This  magnanimity  often  rendered  the  short 
interval  of  repose  after  a  victory  more  serviceable  to 
his  party  than  the  victory  itself. 

He  now  began  to  grow  old,  high  in  fame  and  rank, 
and  possessing  wealth  and  the  leisure  to  enjoy  it. 
With  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  and  a  considerable 
salary,  he  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  on  his 
estate  in  the  country,  spending  but  a  very  few  months 
in  the  noisy  capital.  It  was  only  on  particular  oc- 
casions that  his  sovereign  applied  to  him  for  his  ad- 
Tice,  but  he  had  always  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that 
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it  was  followed.  All  the  courtiers  testified  the  high- 
est respect  for  him  ;  by  all  the  good  he  was  beloTed, 
and  from  the  soldiery  he  received  the  endearing  appel- 
lation of  father. 

But  he  was  still  more  happy  in  the  circle  of  his 
family.  It  was,  indeed,  but  small,  for  he  was  the 
father  of  only  two  daughters  and  one  son.  The 
former  were  the  wives  of  virtuous  men,  and  the  latter, 
who  had  already  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  had 
come  by  an  advantageous  marriage  into  the  possession 
of  considerable  property,  and  an  estate  contiguous  to 
that  of  his  father,  whose  example  he  incessantly  emu- 
lated, and  not  without  success.  Never  was  father 
more  tenderly  attached  to  his  son  ;  never  did  son  treat 
his  father  with  greater  respect. 

The  young  count  once  added  a  whole  wing  to  his 
mansion,  and  in  this  wing  he  constructed  a  very  beau- 
tiful saloon.  The  walls  of  the  latter  required  to  be 
decorated  with  paintings,  and  for  the  subjects  of 
them  the  colonel  selected  the  principal  events  of  the 
glorious  life  of  his  father.  These  scenes,  as  he  rightly 
judged,  would  far  surpass  the  most  costly  tapestry 
that  he  could  procure,  and  would  be  more  honourable 
than  the  completest  genealogy.  To  execute  this 
idea,  he  employed  the  most  celebrated  painters  in  the 
country,  and  their  labours  were  the  more  successful, 
because  they  were  convinced  that  they  were  not  exert- 
ing their  talents  merely  for  a  pecuniary  reward,  but 
on  a  subject  worthy  of  immortality. 

On  one  side  the  count  was  seen  throwing  a  stan- 
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dard  with  his  own  hands  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  that  by  this  truly  Roman  stratagem,  he  might 
animate  the  wavering  ranks  of  his  own  troops  to  a 
new  attack.  In  another  place  he  was  represented  at 
the  storming  of  a  besieged  town,  forgetting  that  he 
was  the  general,  sharing  the  dangers  of  the  meanest 
soldiers,  and  inflaming  their  ardour  by  his  example. 
In  a  third  picture,  he  was  seen  rescuing  his  sovereign 
from  the  hands  of  a  hostile  corps  by  whom  he  had, 
while  hunting,  been  surprised  and  taken  prisoner. 
Another  represented  him  in  another  battle,  sinking 
wounded  from  his  horse,  and  at  the  same  moment 
pointing  with  his  hand  to  the  enemy,  as  if  to  say : 
"  Push  forward,  and  give  yourselves  no  concern  about 
me."  Again  he  was  seen  assisting  to  sign  the  peace 
by  which  his  exhausted  country  was  restored  to 
peace  and  prosperity.  Carefully  as  all  ostentation 
was  avoided,  yet  wherever  the  spectator  turned  his 
eye,  he  observed  some  glorious  scene  from  the  life  of 
the  heroic  veteran. 

This  plan  the  colonel  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  a 
few  days  after  the  saloon  was  finished,  he  gave  a  grand 
entertainment  in  it  to  a  numerous  company.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  surprize  of  the 
old  count,  at  his  entrance,  when  he  beheld  so  many 
testimonies  of  his  merits,  and  when  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  itself,  the  congratulations  of  all  the  company, 
and  a  mixed  emotion  of  modesty  and  delight  quite 
overpowered  him.  It  was  some  minutes  before  his 
feelings  allowed  him  the  power  of  utterance,  when 
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with  a  look  of  affection  he  thus  addressed  his  son  : 
"  You  did  right  to  keep  this  intention  of  your's  a, 
secret  from  me,  if  you  were  bent  on  executing  it;  I 
should  otherwise  have  prevented  what  now  it  is  too 
late  to  hinder.  To  reprove  you  for  it  now  would 
certainly  be  regarded  as  a  mere  farce  ;  and  I  therefore 
consider  this  series  of  paintings  as  a  tribute  of  filial 
respect,  not  as  food  for  my  vanity.  But —  but — " 
continued  he,  shaking  his  head  with  an  equivocal 
smile. 

''  What  do  you  mean  to  say,  father  ?" 
*'  That  this  painted  biography  partakes  of  all  the 
errors  of  those  lives  which  are  written  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  heroes  of  them.  Too 
often  this  or  the  other  circumstance  is  omitted,  and  yet 
perhaps  this  very  circumstance  which  is  thus  omitted 
is  the  principle  trait  of  the  whole.  In  this  instance 
too — " 

Here  he  paused,  and  as  he  uttered  the  last  words, 
the  air  of  paternal  aftection  was  changed  into  a  half 
satirical  smile.  He  was  requested  to  finibh  what  he  was 
going  to  say,  and  concluded  as  follows!  ''  In  this  in- 
stance, too,  if  the  short  compass  of  my  life  is  to  be 
thus  represented,  one  very  heroic  action  is  wanting ; 
an  action  so  important  in  its  result,  that  were  it  not 
for  that,  we  should  not  perhaps  this  day  be  so  cheer- 
fully assembled,  or  at  least  not  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  at  present.  Remind  me,  my  son,  of 
this  subject  to-morrow  at  tea ;  it  would  indeed  be  a 
pity  were  it  to  be  lost." 
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The  marshal  was  again  urged  on  all  sides  to  favour 
the  whole  company  with  a  relation  of  the  anecdote, 
but  he  persisted  with  a  smile  in  his  refusal.  Finding 
their  intreaties  unavailing,  they  sat  down  to  table,  and 
the  preceding  conversation  was,  or  seemed  to  be  soon 
forgotten. 

The  young  Count  Von  B had,  however,  trea- 
sured up  every  syllable  that  his  father  had  uttered,  and 
did  not  forget  at  the  appointed  time  to  remind  him  of 
his  promise.  '*  'Tis  no  more  than  I  expected,"  replied 
the  field-marshal  smiling,  "  and  it  is  but  just  that  I 
should  acquit  myself  of  this  debt;  but  let  us  first  go 
into  the  saloon,  and  be  alone  there  for  a  few  minutes." 
They  accordingly  went. 

"  You  have  concluded  the  series  of  pictures," 
said  the  veteran,  ''  with  that  in  which  the  monarch 
confers  on  me  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  the 
marshal's  truncheon.  This  is  a  great  violation  of  his- 
torical truth,  for  you  have  here  combined  in  one  mo- 
ment events  that  were  separated  by  an  interval  of 
fifteen  years,  and  have  blended  the  actions  of  two  dif- 
ferent princes  performed  under  totally  difl'erent  cir- 
cumstances. That,  however,  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence.— But  from  the  place  which  that  picture  oc- 
cupies, would  not  every  spectator  suppose  that  the 
rank  of  field-marshal  had  been  conferred  on  me  as  a 
reward  for  some  of  the  actions  commemorated  here,  or 
"for  the  whole  of  them  together?" 

Young  Count,  Most  certainly. 

Old  Count,  And  yet  nothing    can  be  more  erro- 
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neous ;  for  the  achieyement,  uhich  obtained  so  high 
a  reward,  is  totally  omitted  in  this  series. 

Young  Count.  How  so,  father  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  from  forgetfiilness 

Old  Count.  Not  from  forgetfulncss,  but  from 
ignorance,  which  I  excuse  as  readily  as  your  present 
surprise.  You  were  very  young  when  I  obtained 
this  promotion.  I  never  mentioned  the  circumstance 
either  to  you  or  to  any  other  person,  and  I  must  first 
look  round  to  see  that  we  are  quite  alone. 

Young  Count.     We  are. 

Old  Count,  Let  us  then  go  through  this  series 
of  actions,  as  well  as  the  rewards  conferred  for  them. 
This  lame  arm  is  a  consequence  of  that  battle,  in 
which  with  such  boldness  and  success  I  threw  our 
standard  among  the  hostile  squadrons.  The  left  wing 
was  already  flying,  and  the  right  began  to  flinch. 
The  latter  now  pressed  onward,  and  the  former  ral- 
lied. I  was  then  only  major,  and  a  major  I  remained. 
My  general,  one  of  the  first  that  took  his  heels  in 
order  to  preserve  his  precious  life,  received  a  con- 
siderable gratuity  as  a  recompense  for  his  conduct  on 
that  arduous  day.  In  that  battle,  when  I  fell 
wounded  from  my  horse,  I  was  taken  prisoner ;  my 
wound  was  badly  healed,  I  was  forgotten  in  the  ex- 
change, and  was  at  length  ransomed  from  my  own 
private  property. 

Young  Count.     How  ? 

Old  Count.  (Proceeding,  as  though  he  had  not 
heard     his    son's    exclamation.)     The   scar    on    my 
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forehead  reminds  me  but  too  well,  without  any  pic- 
ture, of  that  fortress,  which  cost  us  almost  a  whole 
campaign,  and  which,  at  last,  I  may  say  it  without 
vanity,  was  taken  and  preserved  in  consequence  of  ray 
dispositions  alone.  I  repeat,  preserved,  for  Iwas  oblig- 
ed to  dye  my  sword  in  the  blood  of  several  of  my  own 
soldiers,  to  restrain  their  disposition  for  murdering, 
plundering,  and  burning.  On  my  return,  the  Prince 
thanked  me  before  the  whole  court,  and  the  same  day 
appointed  the  prime-minister's  son,  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen, to  the  post  of  governor  of  the  newly  conquered 
place.  He  most  graciously  offered  me  the  next  com- 
mand under  this  stripling,  and  seemed  astonished  when 
I  refused  it.  It  was  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  I  escaped  being  exiled  or  confined  for  life  in  a 
fortification,  after  that  peace,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing my  unlimited  powers,  I  might  perhaps  have 
been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  conclude ;  for  I  forgot 
to  insist  on  the  cession  of  a  tract  containing  more 
than  twelve  hundred  acres,  merely  from  the  silly 
apprehension  lest  the  war  should  continue  another 
year,  and  cost  us  some  millions  more  of  money,  and 
some  thousands  of  human  lives. 

Young  Count,  By  G — d,  father,  that  was  scan- 
dalous. 

Old  Count.  Let  me  finish:  the  best  is  yet  to 
come.  You  must  have  seen  the  snuff-box,  which  the 
rescue  of  my  sovereign  while  hunting  procured  me. 
It  was  certainly  rather  rash  of  him  to  take  such  a 
diversion  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  that  too  at  a 
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time  when  every  peasant  might  be  considered  as  a  foe 
or  a  spy,  I  had,  however,  my  spies,  and  kept  a 
body  of  men  on  whom  I  could  depend  in  readiness. 
The  enemy  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  booty, 
and  I  was  presented  with  that  box,  of  the  value  of 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  as  an  indemni- 
fication for  the  loss  of  a  fine  horse,  worth  at  least  a 
thousand.  The  chamberlain  by  the  prince's  side, 
who  manfully  clapped  his  hand  to  his  cutlass,  but 
unfortunately  never  drew  it,  was  appointed  marshal 
of  the  court  for  his  faithful  services.  It  was  sup- 
posed some  tokens  of  discontent  were  perceived  in 
me,  and  on  that  account  I  was  likewise  presented 
with  this  order,  which  put  me  to  a  great  expence 
without  producing  the  smallest  advantage.  You 
look  grave,  my  son,  more  so  than  I  wished.  What 
will  you  do,  when  I  tell  you,  that  for  fifteen  years  I 
remained  just  what  I  was? 

Young  Count.  Fifteen  years !  but,  perhaps, 
purposely,  father — perhaps  from  self-denial? 

Old  Count.  It  would  certainly  sound  well  in 
me  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  philosopher,  practising 
the  austerities  of  self-denial ;  but  truth  is  superior 
to  such  a  character,  though  perhaps  truth  may  not 
sound  so  agreeably.  It  was  not  from  my  own  fault 
(for  love  to  my  family  made  me  eagerly  desirous  of 
promotion)  that  I  remained  unrewarded,  but  because 
there  were  always  courtiers  who,  if  not  more  wor- 
thy, were  at  least  more  fortunate  ;  because  the  prince 
whose  life,  liberty,  and  glory  I  had  more  than  once 
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preseryed,  at  length  died,  and  his  successor  consi- 
dered services  previously  rendered  to  the  state  as  al- 
ready recompensed.  Weary  of  hollow  promises,  of 
tedious  expectation  and  disappointed  hope,  I  was  on 
the  point  of  relinquishing  the  matter  entirely,  and 
of  retiring  into  the  obscurity  of  a  country  life,  when 
fortune  afforded  me  an  opportunity  for  an  achieve- 
ment, which  immediately  procured  me  promotion, 
and  realized  all  my  wishes. 

Young  Count.  And  what  was  that  achievement? 
I  entreat  you,  my  excellent  father,  to  speak  without 
reserve !     What  was  it  ? 

Old  Count.  (Smiling)  O  it  might  easily  be 
painted  too.  A  river  of  considerable  breadth,  some 
ladies  shrieking  and  weeping  on  the  bank,  myself  on 
horseback  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  in 
my  hands  a  dripping,  half-drowned  lap.dog.  Not 
too  many  objects  ;  are  they,  think  you  ? 

Young  Count,  How,  father ;  are  you  serious  ? 
Can  the  saving  of  a  lap-dog 

Old  Count.  Yes,  the  saving  of  a  lap-dog  was 
the  important  achievement  which  procured  me  a 
richer  recompense  than  all  the  blood  I  lost  on  so 
many  different  occasions — than  a  service  of  thirty 
years,  often  embittered  by  distress — than  the  exer- 
tions of  so  many  days  and  the  watching  of  so  many 
nights.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  raise  your  asto- 
nishment still  higher,  were  I  to  describe  the  dog  it- 
self, old,  infirm,  with  only  one  eye,  remarkable  nei- 
ther for  form  nor  colour ;  or,  were  I  to  delineate  its 
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mistress,  to  expatiate  on  her  intrinsic  merit,  her  de- 
scent, which  was  the  very  reverse  of  noble.  But  no, 
a  regular  narrative  is  better  than  such  a  disjointed 
account :  listen  then  to  me.  I  was  one  morning 
taking  a  ride  full  of  thought.  The  rank  of  a  field- 
marshal  had  just  then  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 

Von  F .     There  were  many   applicants  for  it ; 

I  was  one,  the  oldest  and  the  most  experienced  ;  but 
I  foresaw  that  I  should  apply  in  vain  ;  for  the  mini- 
ster, Von  K ,  was  at  that  time  more  uncontrouled 

monarch  of  the  state  than  the  sovereign  himself,  and 
the  prince  had  often  given  the  friends  of  the  favourite 
the  preference  to  his  own.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  well 
enough  disposed  towards  me  :  I  knew,  however,  that 
he  expected  flattery  from  every  one  that  approached 
him ;  but  I  was  much  too  proud  to  pay  court  to  a 
man  who  was  trembling  at  the  rod  of  the  school- 
master, at  a  time  when  I  was  confronting  danger  and 
death  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  success  of  my  ap- 
plication might  easily  be  predicted  even  without  any 
spirit  of  prophecy.  I  was  riding,  as  I  said,  and  lost 
in  thought,  when  a  carriage  passed  me ;  I  looked  up 
and  perceived  in  it  the  mistress  of  the  favourite,  a 
creature  who  had  raised  herself  from  the  situation  of 
chambermaid  to  the  possession  of  unbounded  influence 
over  her  former  master.  She  was  indeed  beautiful  as 
the  goddess  of  love;  but  with  respect  to  the  qualities 
of  the  heart  and  understanding,  nature  had  been  very 
sparing.  She  returned  my  salutation  with  an  air  of 
great  negligence,  and  drove  a  few  hundred  paces  far- 
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ther  to  the  Dutch  farm-house,  which,  as  you  know, 
stands  close  to  the  river,  where  her  carriage  stopped. 
In  order  to  avoid  passing  by  them  again,  I  was  just 
going  to  turn  my  horse  into  a  bridle-road  to  the  left, 
when  a  most  lamentable  outcry  assailed  my  ear.  It 
proceeded  from  those  ladies  ;  I  saw  them  running  to 
and  fro  in  great  trepidation;  and  apprehensive  lest 
some  accident  might  have  happened,  I  rode  up  to  the 
spot,  from  a  natural  movement,  as  fast  as  I  could. 
The  mistress  of  his  excellency,  as  soon  as  she  per- 
ceived me  coming,  ran  to  meet  me,  with  a  countenance 
indicative  of  the  utmost  distress.  '  O,  General!' 
cried  she,  long  before  I  reached  the  spot,  '  help  us, 
I  entreat  you!  My  little  favourite — yonder  he  is  in 
the  water ;  he  cannot  get  out ;  we  cannot  go  after 
him  ;  he  will  be  lost!' 

Without  farther  reflection,  or  transferring  this 
duty  to  the  person  to  whom  it  properly  belonged,  I 
mean  my  servant,  I  spurred  my  horse  into  the  river, 
caught  the  unfortunate  favourite,  who,  had  I  been  a 
moment  later,  must  inevitably  have  gone  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  restored  him  to  his  mistress.  Such  a  scene 
now  took  place  that  it  was  difficult  to  suppress,  I 
will  not  say  a  smile,  but  loud  bursts  of  laughter.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  tenderest  mother  to  express  more 
extravagant  joy  over  her  only  son,  whom  she  sup- 
poses among  the  slain,  and  who  returns  unhurt  to 
her  embraces.  Besides,  the  high-flown  congratula- 
tions of  the  company,  their  emulation  to  caress  the 
little  favourite^  and  their  fear  lest  he  should  wet  their 
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clothes;  their  exclamations,  outcries,  and  tallying  all 
together,  produced  a  scene  of  confusion  that  was  ir- 
resistibly ludicrous.  Thinking  that  I  had  performed 
my  part,  I  was  going  to  take  leave  and  ride  away, 
when  the  overjoyed  lady  so  urgently  entreated  roe  to 
favour  them  a  little  longer  with  my  company,  that  I 
suffered  myself  to  be  persuaded,  alighted,  and  offered 
her  my  arm.  '  General,'  whispered  she,  taking  hold  of 
it,  '  if  I  ever  forget  this  service,  or  let  it  pass  unre- 
warded ;  if  the  minister  be  not  from  this  day  your 
warmest  friend  ;  if  your  present  application  be  not 
speedily  successful ;  or  if  I  ever  suffer  you  to  ask  for 
any  favour  in  vain,  may  the  same  accident  which  to- 
day happened  to  my  lap-dog,  befal  me  the  next  time 
I  go  abroad.'  I  bowed,  in  token  of  obligation,  but 
without  making  any  reply;  for,  to  confess  the  truth, 
I  was  too  proud  to  express  much  gratitude  to  such  a 
woman,  and  yet  too  attentive  to  my  own  interest 
entirely  to  reject  any  advantage  that  threw  itself  in 
my  way.  At  any  rate,  I  was  fully  resolved  never  to 
put  her  in  mind  again  of  the  affair. 

Next  morning,  however,  the  minister  drew  me  to 
the  corner  of  a  window  in  the  prince's  anti-chamber, 
and  assured  me,  that  the  sovereign  had  lately  men- 
tioned me  several  times  in  the  handsomest  terms; 
that  he  had  confirmed  him  in  these  favourable  senti- 
ments, and  had  the  strongest  hope  that  he  should  soon 
be  able  to  congratulate  me  on  the  attainment  of  my 
wishes.  He  was  right;  for  the  same  month  I  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  which  I  now  hold.     Had  not 
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my  conscience  attested  that  I  had  earned  this  ele- 
vation by  many  preceding  actions,  be  assured  that  I 
should  have  refused  it  ;  but  a  survey  of  my  past  life, 
and  a  look  at  you,  caused  me  to  accept  the  proffered 
promotion.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  I  may  be  mis. 
taken  in  my  conjectures ;  the  v^hole  may  have  been 
a  mere  coincidence  of  the  circumstances.  But  yet, 
my  son,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  poor  dog  de- 
served a  place,  and  I  shall  at  least  wish  that  you  may 
once  have  occasion  to  relate  a  similar  story  to  your 
son. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  SELFISH  PRINCIPLES. 

RouELLE  d'Aguessau,  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
fortune,  became  independent  at  an  early  period,  by 
the  death  of  his  parents.  His  education  was  entrusted 
to  a  contemptible  wretch,  who  regarded  polished 
manners,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  the  only 
qualifications  requisite  for  a  man  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence. By  this  tutor  he  was  introduced  early  into 
life ;  and  the  vices  of  every  description  which  he 
witnessed — the  disregard  of  morality  manifested  by 
almost  every  person  of  fashion — the  flattery  inces- 
santly bestowed  on  the  amiable  and  polished  youth, 
tended  to  corrupt  his  heart  in  a  very  high  degree. 
The  acquaintances  which  he  formed  at  this  period 
completed  his  ruin.     He  soon  adopted  the  system  of 
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the  Parisian  beau  monde — to  live  only  for  himself  and 
his  own  pleasures:  and  his  cultivated  mind  endea. 
voured  to  defend  this  principle  as  the  only  true  sys- 
tem of  human  existence. 

The  youthful  Rouelle  was  a  philosopher  in  his 
way: — "Pleasure,"  said  he,  "is  my  object;  mo- 
deration will  prolong  the  enjoyment,  and  prudence 
will  secure  it."  Moral  purity  seemed  to  him  a  chi- 
merical idea,  suited  only  to  the  stupid  and  the  vulgar. 
The  appearance  of  virtue  was  every  thing  in  his  eyes; 
and  he  was  actually  considered  at  Paris  as  one  of  the 
most  virtuous  men  of  his  time. 

On  a  journey  to  Poitou,  in  which  province  his 
estates  were  situated,  he  was  detained  at  a  village, 
where  the  sudden  inundation  of  a  river  had  swept 
away  the  bridge.  As  the  inn  afforded  but  wretched 
accommodation,  he  inquired  for  a  night's  lodging  at 
a  decent  house,  belonging  to  a  farmer  in  the  village. 
The  farmer,  a  respectable  old  man,  received  him  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  and  assigned  him  the  best 
apartment.  Rouelle  came  down  at  night  to  sup  with 
the  farmer  :  he  was  astonished  to  see  the  most  beauti- 
ful girl  his  eyes  had  ever  beheld,  seated  by  the  side  of 
his  host.  Her  conversation  at  table  soon  convinced 
him  that  she  had  not  received  a  common  education. 
Her  father  had  lived  many  years  in  the  world,  but 
being  weary  of  its  inquietudes  had  withdrawn  to  this 
spot  with  the  remainder  of  his  fortune,  to  enjoy  tran- 
quillity, and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  education  of 
his  daughter. 
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The  sight  of  the  charming  girl  inflamed  RoueI!e*s 
desire.  He  sought  a  pretext  for  staying  a  few  days  at 
the  house  ;  and  such  was  the  hospitality  of  his  vene- 
rable host,  that  he  was  not  long  at  a  loss  for  one. 
This  interval  he  employed  in  attempting  to  discover 
Susannah's  weak  side ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  his 
usual  arts  were  incapable  of  gaining  the  heart  of  this 
lovely  female  :  he  was  obliged  to  depart  without  hav- 
ing obtained  any  further  advantage  than  the  moment 
he  first  beheld  her.  She  spoke  of  virtue,  and  with 
such  earnestness,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  con- 
sidering this  virtue  as  something  more  than  a  mere 
phantom,  but  studiously  avoided  betraying  his  own 
principles. 

He  called  again  upon  his  return  :  his  modesty 
gained  the  confidence  of  his  host,  and  his  amiable 
manners  procured  him  Susannah's  good  will :  but  the 
latter  opposed  his  advances  with  such  resolute  con- 
stancy, that  he  could  not  proceed  a  step  without  the 
utmost  caution.  All  his  artifices  were  not  sufficient 
to  subdue  her  heart.  He  considered  the  sex,  with- 
out exception,  as  the  votaries  of  vanity  and  sensual 
pleasures;  but  he  now  met  with  one  who  was  equally 
a  stranger  to  vanity  and  desire.  The  mere  suspicion 
that  it  was  possible  to  entertain  principles  like  Rou- 
elle's  excited  horror  in  the  mind  of  the  virtuous  Su- 
sannah. In  vain  he  employed  every  possible  method 
to  inflame  her  vanity.  His  utmost  exertions  were 
ineffectual ;  but  his  passion  was  only  strengthened  by 
the  opposition  he  experienced.     He  was  in  a  manner 
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tue. '•  If  I  meet  with  two  other  such  mortals,"  he 
exclaimed  to  himself,  "  my  system  will  be  over- 
turned.'* It  is  true  he  still  retained  his  system,  but 
his  sensuality  was  converted  into  something  of  a  su- 
perior nature — into  love.  He  felt,  that  with  Susan- 
nah, in  the  confidence  in  her  virtue,  h&  might  live 
happily  even  in  the  country ;  and  he  was  surprised 
by  an  idea  which  he  had  before  considered  impossible, 
that  of  an  union  with  the  object  of  his  passion, 
''  Pshaw!"  said  he  to  himself,  at  this  idea,  which  the 
more  frequently  recurred  to  his  mind  the  more  his 
hope  of  seducing  the  girl  diminished. 

Rouelle  found  that  he  had  gained  Susannah's  love; 
and  he  almost  despaired  that  her  love  was  the  me- 
dium by  which  to  inflame  her  imagination.  He  ex- 
erted every  effort  to  obtain  his  aim  ;  and  thus  more 
than  once  excited  Susannah's  mistrust.  This  gave 
occasion  to  scenes  of  a  very  serious  nature,  in  which 
Susannah's  character,  and  her  abhorrence  of  criminal 
desire,  appeared  in  such  a  strong  light,  that  he  was  at 
a  loss  what  to  think  of  those  among  whom  a  female  of 
this  stamp  resided.  His  heart  began  to  oppose  the  sys- 
tem to  which  his  head  still  adhered :  he  was  irresis- 
tibly hurried  away  by  the  omnipotent  passion  of 
love.  He  had  no  other  method  left  of  becoming  happy 
than  to  offer  Susannah  his  hand.  He  scarcely  knew 
himself  what  had  happened  to  him  ;  he  even  felt  a 
secret  antipathy  to  the  idea  of  destroying  Susannah's 
peace ;  so  that  there  existed  at  least  one  individual 
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whose  happiness  he  respected.  With  a  sensation  of 
composure  that  was  quite  new  to  him,  he  offered  Su- 
sannah his  hand ;  and  when  with  tears  of  rapture, 
and  a  throbbing  bosom,  she  sunk  into  his  arms,  he 
felt  the  reward  of  virtuous  minds — regard  for  hzm» 
self.  He  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  '^  No, 
by  G — d!  virtue  is  not  a  chimera  !" 

Susannah  became  the  wife  of  Rouelle.  At  her  re- 
quest he  accompanied  her  to  his  estate.  The  felicity 
resulting  from  the  tranquillity,  confidence,  and  tender 
affection  which  he  now  enjoyed ;  the  virtues  of  his 
spouse,  her  chastity,  her  benevolence,  her  humility, 
shook  his  system,  and  raised  in  his  mind  powerful 
objections  against  it. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  year  Rouelle  became  the  fa- 
ther of  a  son.  He  pressed  the  infant  with  trembling 
joy  to  his  bosom,  and  exclaimed — "  No,  by  G — d  ! 
by  the  conviction  of  my  existence!  virtue  is  not  a 
phantom."  Susannah  presented  him  with  another 
son  ;  but  on  this  occasion  his  joy  was  moderate.  He 
had  passed  a  few  months  at  Paris,  where  a  charming 
opera-dancer  had  excited  his  desire,  so  that  he  re- 
turned with  only  half  a  heart  to  his  country-seat.  He 
soon  set  off  again  for  Paris.  With  an  inquietude 
surpassing  what  he  had  ever  felt,  he  sought  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  captiva<ing  dancer.  He  was  unin- 
tentionally guilty  of  infidelity  to  his  wife,  and  he 
again  flew  to  his  system,  because  it  alleviated  his  un- 
easiness. He  ceased  to  love  Susannah,  but  he  felt  for 
her  a  boundless  regard ;  and  this  regard  became  an 
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oppressiye  burthen,  because  it  interrupted  the  tran- 
quil enjoyment  of  his  pleasures,  ''Pho!"  thought 
he,  at  last,  ''  mankind  are  all  alike,  and  ray  wife  is 
not  better  than  the  rest :  she  wished  to  be  called  Ma- 
dame deRouelle;  and  hence  the  part  that  she  acted. 
Her  wish  was  rank,  title,  wealth  ;  mine  is  pleasure." 
His  system  returned  to  its  former  channel :  he  re- 
mained at  Paris,  and  compelled  himself  to  forget  his 
regard  for  his  wife.  She  wrote  to  him  ;  he  returned 
her  a  cold  answer.  She  repaired  to  Paris ;  and  he 
said  to  her,  drily,  '''  I  have  no  objection  to  your  re- 
siding here."  When  she  observed  his  deviations,  she 
employed  her  utmost  endeavours  to  restore  the  feli- 
city of  the  first  years  of  their  union — but  in  vain. 
That  he  could  not  Avithdraw  his  respect  of  her  virtues 
only  rendered  him  still  more  cold  and  indifferent;  and, 
by  way  of  revenge,  he  even  represented  his  principles 
as  worse  than  they  actually  were. 

Susannah's  bosom  was  wrung  Avith  the  acutest  an- 
guish, when  Rouelle  frequently  gave  her  to  under- 
stand how  sincerely  he  repented  his  marriage  with 
her,  and  how  much  she  stood  in  the  way  of  his  plea, 
sures.  One  evening,  upon  his  return  home,  a  letter 
was  delivered  to  him  from  his  wife — '•  I  leave  you, 
Sir,"  she  wrote,  '•  and  for  everl  Inclosed  you  will 
find  every  necessary  document  to  enable  you  to  pro- 
cure a  legal  dissolution  of  our  marriage,  by  which  you 
have  been  rendered  so  unhappy.  I  have  taken  my 
eldest  son  with  me ;  the  youngest  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  with  you.     If  the  child  should  recover  from  his 
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present  illness,  I  entreat  of  you,  by  your  paternal 
feelings,  to  keep  him  in  the  ignorance  of  your  prin- 
ciples. There  is  such  a  thing  as  virtue,  Sir ;  and 
there  is  an  avenger  of  vice.  A  sum  of  money  which  I 
have  taken  with  me,  and  which  you  will  think  too 
small,  because  it  would  probably  be  insufficient  to 
purchase  one  of  what  you  call  pleasures,  shall  serve 
to  place  your  son  in  that  situation  in  which  his 
grandfather  and  his  unfortunate  mother  were  once  so 
happy.  This  boy  shall  never  know  to  what  he  is  en- 
titled by  his  birth  and  your  fortune.  I  have  learned 
by  experience  the  dangers  of  rank  and  wealth ;  and 
of  these  I  am  determined  to  keep  him  in  ignorance. 
O,  Sir !  you  ridicule  virtue,  but  were  you  to  see  me 
upon  my  knees  by  the  bed  of  your  youngest  son  ; 
were  you  to  hear  me  imploring  you  not  to  corrupt  the  ^ 
heart  of  this  child,  you  would  at  least  not  ridicule 
the  tender  feelings  of  maternal  anxiety. — Farewel  I" 
Rouelle's  eye  grew  dim  at  the  perusal  of  this  let- 
ter :  his  wish  was  gratified ;  but  yet  he  felt  inquie- 
tude. He  loved  his  son,  and  still  entertained  suffi- 
cient regard  for  Susannah  to  wish  that  she  might  never 
suffer  want.  He  ascribed  his  uneasiness  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  mind  ;  but  it  was  nothing  more  than  the 
remorse  of  his  conscience.  He  laughed ;  and  it  af- 
forded him  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  wife  had  left  Paris  in  the  company  of  a 
young  man  who  had  been  an  object  of  her  esteem. 
*'  This  accounts  for  it,"  said  he.  "  The  hypocrite  !'* 
He  made  inquiries    concerning  the  residence  of  the 
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supposed  seducer  of  his  wife,  and  found  that  he  had 
done  injustice  to  Susannah  :  he  then  endeavoured  to 
discover  her  retreat,  but  in  vain  ;  and,  after  a  year  of 
incessant  dissipation,  both  she  and  her  son  were  for- 
gotten. 

Now  that  Rouelle  was  relieved  from  the    galling 
yoke  of  matrimony,  he  laid  down  a  plan  for  his  mode 
of  life,  to  which  he  was  determined  to  adhere.     His 
house  became  the  constant  abode  of  all  the  pleasures 
of  sense.     As  riches  were  indispensably  necessary  to 
secure  his  felicity,  he  maintained  the  utmost  regularity 
in  his  domestic  establishment.     He  did  not  rush  into 
the  destructive   vortex   of  sensual  gratification,  but 
enjoyed  his  pleasures  with  moderation,  and  even  with 
a  regard  to  decency.     He  concealed  the  plan  of  his 
life,  as  well  as   the  manner  of  executing  it,  beneath 
continual  cheerfulness  ;  he  was  therefore  regarded  as 
an  exemplary  young  man,  and   became  the  favourite 
of  every  company.     Not  a  word,  a  look,  or  a  signi- 
ficant smile,  ever  betrayed  any  of  his  conquests.     He 
was  the   most  accomplished  seducer  of  every  female 
whose  charms  inflamed  his  passions  ;  but  they  never 
had  any  cause  to  fear  lest  their  reputation  should  suf- 
fer by  their  compliance.     Rouelle   enjoyed    the  tri- 
umph of  being  universally  acknowledged   a  man  of  a 
noble    and    virtuous    disposition,    though   there  was 
not  a  wish  or  desire  which  he  did  not  gratify,   let    it 
cost  what  it  might.     He  was  affable,  liberal,  and  mag. 
nanimous ;  he  supported  merit,  and  appeared  to  live 
for  others,  though  he  lived  only  for  himself  and  his 
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own  pleasures.  The  cunning  and  artifice  which  re- 
gulated his  conduct  furnished  employment  for  his 
understanding.  His  good  taste  preyented  him  from 
connecting  himself  Mith  depraved  characters  ;  and  his 
finesse  spared  him  the  commission  of  crimes  into  which 
a  gross  voluptuary  would  have  fallen  in  his  situation. 
"  None  can  be  guilty  of  crimes,"  said  he,  "  but  a 
mean,  dishonourable  scoundrel ;  and  none  can  act 
virtuously  without  a  prospect  of  advantage  but  a  stu- 
pid enthusiast.  I  am  neither.  I  live  for  my  pleasure ; 
a  man  can  wish  for  nothing  more.  Meanwhile  I  pro- 
mote the  felicity  of  others,  but  without  any  intention 
on  my  part.  Can  this  be  called  virtue  ?  By  no 
means  :  it  is  only  a  wise  ordination  of  nature,  that 
man  should  promote  the  felicity  and  welfare  of  others, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  intent  upon  his  own." 

In  these  principles  he  likewise  educated  his  son 
from  his  earliest  infancy :  he  gave  him  all  the  accom- 
plishments necessary  for  social  life,  formed  his  under- 
standing, and  even  taught  him  temperance,  for  he  had 
himself  frequently  found  that  he  could  not  satisfy  all 
his  wishes.  ''My  son,"  said  he,  ''  the  gratification 
of  our  wishes  certainly  affords  felicity  ;  but  the  con- 
sequences are  sometimes  so  dangerous,  that  man,  con- 
fined by  nature  within  certain  limits,  must  likewise 
learn  to  refrain,  in  order  to  be  happy."  These  prin- 
ciples were  readily  imbibed :  the  young  Rouelle  be- 
came the  pride  of  his  father,  to  whom  he  was  affec- 
tionately attached. 
Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  Rouelle's  separation 
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from  Susannah.  He  had  now  attained  the  age  of 
forty-eight  years,  and  was  still  a  very  handsome 
man  :  his  age  had  indeed  rendered  him  still  more 
agreeable;  it  had  diffused  a  sober  gaiety,  a  pleasing 
sedateness,  over  his  whole  frame,  flis  life  was  sel- 
dom disturbed  by  care  r  rigid  temperance  had  pre- 
served and  fortified  his  health  :  in  short,  he  experi- 
enced uninterrupted  happiness,  especially  in  conse- 
quence of  the  universal  esteem  which  he  enjoyed. 

His  son  had  already  committed  several  youthful  in- 
discretions, but  now  began  to  follow  his  father's  way 
to  happiness.  The  latter  lived  with  him  on  the  foot- 
ing of  an  old  friend,  whose  superior  experience  alone 
entitled  him  to  respect.  He  neither  required  entire 
confidence  of  his  son,  nor  did  he  repose  it  in  him. 
They  conducted  themselves  towards  each  other  like 
two  friends,  whose  intimacy  had  been  cemented  by  a 
long  acquaintance.  The  son  respected  the  father  as 
a  perfect  model  of  prudence,  and  the  father  loved  his 
son  as  a  pupil  who  did  honour  to  his  instruction. 

The  elder  Rouelle  was  one  day  passing  through  a 
street  in  Paris,  when  a  female,  beauteous  as  Aurora, 
came  out  of  a  small  house,  and  proceeded  towards 
a  church.  Her  blooming  complexion,  the  innocence 
that  beamed  from  her  sparkling  eyes,  and  her  graceful 
figure,  caught  the  attention  of  the  refined  epicure. 
He  followed  her  to  the  church,  and  from  thence  al. 
most  to  her  habitation.  He  then  charged  his  servant 
to  make  inquiry   concerning  the  name  and  circum- 
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stances  of  the  fair  stranger,  and  returned  home  struck 
with  the  charms  of  her  beauty. 

The  servant,  who  had  been  for  many  years  the 
confidant  of  his  master,  brought  the  most  explicit 
intelligence,  to  the  following  eflfect : — The  beautiful 
young  female  was  the  wife  of  a  painter,  named  Mar- 
ton  :  the  family  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  easiest 
circumstances,  for  they  lived  in  a  very  frugal  and  sim- 
ple manner :  both  the  husband  and  wife  were  natives 
of  Paris.  The  servant  likewise  said  something  con- 
cerning the  tender  affection  of  this  couple  for  each 
other,  to  which  his  master  replied  with  the  exclama- 
tion of — "  Blockhead'."  The  only  acquaintance  of 
the  young  woman  was  a  milliner,  who  had  procured 
her  husband  his  first  job,  and  by  whom  she  was  em- 
ployed in  working  embroidery. 

Rouelle  soon  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  mil- 
liner ;  but  Madame  Marton  very  seldom  went  to  her 
house.  At  length  Rouelle  saw  her  again,  and  his 
passion  was  still  more  powerfully  inflamed.  The  in- 
formation he  received  of  the  milliner,  concerning 
Marton's  family,  convinced  him  of  the  difi&culty  of 
his  undertaking.  Without  letting  the  woman  into 
the  secret  of  his  plan,  he  employed  her  to  recom- 
mend the  painter  to  some  work  at  the  house  of 
one  of  his  friends.  Here  he  introduced  himself  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  young  artist  by  an  assumed 
name.  The  job  was  of  some  length,  for  Marton  had 
a  saloon  to  paint.     Rouelle  visited  him  every  day, 
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and  made  his  art  the  constant  subject  of  conversation. 
He  procured  Marton  more  employment,  and  Tery 
soon  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  young  ar- 
tist. His  conversations  concerning  the  art  and  the 
taste  of  the  Parisians  were  so  instructive,  that  Mar- 
ton  rejoiced  at  having  formed  such  an  useful  acquaint- 
ance, and  requested  he  would  call  to  see  him. 
Rouelle  did  so ;  and  was  equally  astonished  at  the 
beauty  of  his  wife,  and  at  the  sincere  affection,  the 
purity  and  innocence  of  the  young  couple.  The  hus- 
band possessed  an  ardent  mind ;  he  loved  his  art  with 
enthusiasm,  his  wife  with  passionate  fervour,  and  vir- 
tue with  a  sublime  and  inexpressible  devotion :  the 
bosom  of  the  innocent  wife  was  filled  with  grateful 
affection  to  her  generous  spouse. 

Rouelle  was  now  seated  beside  the  charming  fe- 
male; she  even  took  pleasure  in  his  company,  and 
testified  a  regard  for  him  :  but  he  was  for  the  first 
time  embarrassed  how  to  proceed  towards  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  wish ;  for  he  durst  not  venture,  in  the 
most  remote  degree,  to  offend  against  the  artist's  high 
sense  of  virtue.  Marton  was  incapable  of  conceiving 
it  possible  that  others  should  entertain  sentiments  and 
ideas  different  from  his  own. 

That  the  young  couple  were  perfectly  unacquainted 
with  the  world  and  with  mankind,  Rouelle  was  well 
convinced ;  but  the  husband's  virtue  and  the  wife's 
affection  made  ample  amends  for  that  deficiency. 

Marton  one  day  related  to  Rouelle  how  he  had  ob- 
tained his  wife.     "  You  must  know,  my  dear  friend," 
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said  he,  embracing  his  wife,  with  joy  and  tenderness, 
''  I  lost  my  father  early,  and  was  a  young  man  with- 
out friends  and  without  money.  My  mother,  an  ex- 
cellent woman," — here  he  lifted  up  his  hands  in  ex- 
tasy — "O  !  to  her  am  I  indebted  for  ray  felicity,  for 
every  thing  that  contributes  to  my  happiness !  She 
taught  me  what  all  mankind  should  learn — to  be  ho- 
nest and  independent,  to  be  industrious  and  content 
with  little.  I  cultivated  my  art,  as  well  as  music, 
only  as  a  secondary  matter ;  but  now,  with  my  few 
wants,  it  renders  me  independent.  This  was  the  in- 
tention of  my  mother.  I  went  to  Lyons  to  improve 
myself  in  my  profession.  There  I  was  only  to  learn, 
not  to  work,  A  small  sum  of  money,  with  which  my 
mother  furnished  me,  was  sufficient  to  maintain  me 
there  a  few  months.  One  evening,  I  walked  out  of 
the  town,  along  the  side  of  the  river,  to  take  a  draw- 
ing of  a  fine  landscape.  I  threw  myself  down,  and 
chose  for  the  fore-ground  a  cluster  of  trees,  beneath 
whose  shade  an  old  man  was  reposing," — Here  Mar- 
ton's  wife  seized  his  hand  with  tears.  He  gave  her  a 
look  of  tenderness,  and  proceeded. 

^'  The  old  man  did  not  appear  to  observe  me.  I 
sketched  him  as  he  sat  with  his  hand  to  his  forehead 
in  the  most  melancholy  attitude.  When  I  saw  the 
figure  upon  my  paper,  I  asked  myself,  '  But  what 
can  be  the  matter  with  him  ?' — '  Is  it  possible."  cried 
a  voice  within  rae ;  '  can  you  delineate  an  unfortunate 
man,  instead  of  relieving  him?'  I  rose,  hastened  to 
him,  and  said  :  '  Good  father,  you  do  not  appear  to 
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be  happy.'  He  fixed  on  me  his  eyes,  bedimmed 
with  tears,  and  shook  his  head  with  a  sigh.  I  seized 
his  hand  with  sympathizing  emotion,  and  begged  him 
to  acquaint  me  with  the  cause  of  his  grief.  '  I  have 
a  wife  and  a  daughter,'  replied  he,  with  a  tremulous 
Toice;  '  and  in  a  place  like  this  (pointing  to  the 
splendid  city)  am   without    a    morsel   of  bread  !' — 

*  Good  God!'  I  exclaimed,  and  gave  him  a  trifle! 
He  took  it  with  a  modest  blush,  and  immediately  rose 
up,  to  hasten  home. 

"  I   offered  him    my  arm   because  he  was  tired. 

*  Cannot  you  work?'  I  asked  him  by  the  way.  A 
smile  of  painful  emotion  for  a  moment  overspread  his 
features.  '  I  am  old,'  said  he,  '  unused  to  labour, 
and  my  poor  wife  has  been  sick  these  twelve  months. 
My  daughter  indeed  works  to  keep  us  as  long  as  pos- 
sible from  starving.  Ah,  dear  Sir  !  (Here  he  stood 
still  and  looked  me  in  the  face)  To-day  indeed ;  but 
to-morrow !  a  month  hence  I'  The  tears  streamed 
down  his  aged  cheeks.  I  put  my  hind  into  my 
pocket,  and  gave  him  half  of  what  I  had.  He  ac- 
cepted it  with  heartfelt  gratitude.  '  It  is  so  little, 
father,'  said  I,  with  deep  compassion;  *  but  I  am 
poor  myself.'  He  looked  at  me,  and  offered  to  re- 
turn part  of  the  money,  which  I  refused.  At  length 
we  arrived  at  the  cottage  where  he  resided.  Here 
he  seized  my  hand,  and  said — '  That  I  enter  this  place 
with  joyful  sensations,  and  not  with  the  anguish  of 
despair,  is  your  work.'  His  tears  again  flowed  more 
copiously,  and  he  drew  my  hand  to  his  breast.     I 
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tore  myself  from  him,  and  hastened  down  the  street, 
because  I  was  sensible  that  if  I  staid  I  should  giTC 
him  all  I  had.  Alas!  that  I  could  be  so  narrow- 
minded." — "  Narrow-minded !"  repeated  Rouelle 
smiling. 

'^  The  visage  of  the  old  man  penetrated  deeply  into 
my  soul,  though  I  was  able  to  do  nothing  more  for 
his  relief.  Nothing?  nothing  ?  thought  I  all  at  once; 
cannot  you  work  for  him  ?  or  at  least  spare  him  some 
portion  of  your  earnings?  I  went  the  same  evening 
to  a  milliner  for  whom  I  had  occasionally  designed 
patterns  of  embroidery,  and  proposed  to  paint  some 
fans  for  her ;  an  idea  to  which  I  was  led  by  a  fan  that  I 
intended  as  a  present  for  my  landlady.  She  approved 
of  my  proposal,  and  I  fell  to  work  the  same  evening, 
selecting  for  my  purpose  scenes  from  the  most  cele- 
brated novels.  These  fans  were  a  novelty,  and  there 
was  soon  a  great  demand  for  them.  I  considered 
the  money  which  I  received  for  my  labour  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  old  man.  In  a  few  days  I  went  to  him, 
and  found  him  on  the  straw  couch  of  his  sick  wife. 
'  O  God !'  he  exclaimed,  '  it  is  he !'  The  patient 
turned  her  dim  eye,  with  a  look  of  gratitude,  towards 
me.  I  said,  '  No,  good  father,  I  am  not  poor,  for  I 
am  able  to  work;  forgive  me.'  AVith  these  words  I 
gave  him  the  money  which  I  had  earned.  He  hesi- 
tated to  accept  it,  and  I  refused  to  take  it  again.  I 
acquainted  the  old  man  with  what  I  had  done,  and 
with  my  further  intentions.  Permit  me,  I  added, 
henceforth   to  consider  myself  as  your  son,— And 
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tell  me  yourself,"  continued  Marton,  turning  to 
RouellCj  "  should  not  eyery  young  roan  regard  the 
hoary  victim  of  misfortune  as  his  father  ? — It  cost 
me  some  trouble  to  prevail  upon  these  poor  but  vir- 
tuous people  to  accept  of  my  assistance ;  but  at  length 
they  acceded. 

"  I  was  very  industrious,  and  earned  sufficient  to 
procure  additional  comforts  for  the  old  man  and  his 
sick  wife.  I  had  been  acquainted  with  them  about  a 
month,  when  at  length,  for  the  first  time,  I  beheld 
their  daughter,  now  my  beloved  wife."  He  pressed 
her  tenderly  to  his  bosom,  and  she  kissed  his  hand, 
as  if  she  saw  for  the  first  time  the  benefactor  of  her 
parents. 

"  She  was  a  girl  of  fifteen,  accomplished,  and " 

His  wife  interrupted  him,  blushing  : — "  But  my  hus- 
band has  not  mentioned  what  we  did  not  discover 
till  some  time  afterwards ;  in  order  to  relieve  us,  he 
deprived  himself  of  every  pleasure  ;  he  left  himself  in 
want,  that  we  might  enjoy  abundance."  With 
tears  of  gratitude,  the  tender  Louisa  fell  upon  the 
bosom  of  her  husband. 

*'  There,"  continued  Marton,  smiling,  '•  I  first 
beheld  my  Louisa,  and  the  same  moment  I  loved  her. 
Ah,  Sir!  she  was  so  handsome  and  so  good,  that  I 
entertained  no  doubt  that  she  would  meet  with  a 
better  offer  than  I  could  make  her ;  I  therefore  said 
nothing.  Her  mother  died,  and  not  long  afterwards 
her  father  followed.  I  then  took  Louisa  home,  and 
treated  her  as  my  sister.     I  loved  her  inexpressibly, 
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but  still  I  was  silent;  what  could  I  offer  her  but  my 
heart!  My  passion,  however,  betrayed  itself.  Louisa 
gave  mc  her  hand,  and  I  was  rendered  completely 
happy.  Yes,  I  possess  nothing  but  the  heart  of  my 
wife;  every  thing  else  belongs  to  the  unfortunate ; 
but  her  love  is  accompanied  with  inestimable  felicity.'* 

Rouelle  rose  with  a  melancholy  countenance, 
pressed  the  painter's  hand  with  emotion,  and  left  them 
earlier  than  usual.  Marton's  narrative  had  penetrated 
deeply  into  his  heart.  "  The  love  of  this  woman," 
thought  he,  "  constitutes  the  only  happiness  of  the 
generous  young  man  ;  and  shall  I  deprive  him  of  this 
felicity?"  He  scarcely  durst  recall  the  idea;  even 
staid  away  from  the  family  three  days,  and  strove  to 
forget  the  charming  Louisa. 

^'  But,"  added  he,  when  the  impression  made  by 
the  narrative  had  somewhat  worn  off,  ''  shall  I  make 
him  unhappy  ?  Cannot  he  remain  happy,  and  I  be. 
come  so  too?  How,  if  the  pretty  Louisa  should 
have  sense  enough  to  resign  that  prejudice,  fidelity, 
and  in  return  share  my  wealth  with  me  ?  Thus  all 
three  would  be  gainers.  I  spare  the  husband's  super- 
stition ;  what  more  can  he  desire  ?" 

Rouelle's  inclination  for  Marton's  wife  was  con- 
verted by  his  intercourse  with  the  family  into  the 
most  violent  passion.  Without  having  yet  formed 
any  criminal  intention,  he  courted  the  society  of  the 
happy  family.  He  resigned  himself  to  his  passion 
and  to  accident,  and  was  quite  proud  of  his  victory 
over  himself.     But  meanwhile  he  was  not  inactive; 
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He  endeavoured  to  excite  vanity  and  a  love  of  dress 
in  the  bosom  of  the  young  female,  and  presented  her 
with  trifles  which  rendered  other  trifles  necessary; 
strove  to  inspire  her  Avith  an  inclination  for  diver- 
sions, made  parties  of  pleasure  with  the  family,  and 
took  them  first  to  one  theatre,  and  then  to  another. 
These  new  pleasures  were  highly  agreeable  to  the 
young  woman  ;  and  the  fondness  of  her  husband  was 
too  great,  not  to  indulge  her  in  every  thing  that  af- 
forded her  delight.  With  all  his  industry  his  earnings 
were  not  sufficient  to  procure  every  thing  that  Louisa 
now  wanted.  In  a  manner  unperceived  by  him, 
Rouelle  supplied  the  deficiency,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  claim  to  the  young  woman,  who  did 
not  fail  to  observe  his  liberality. 

The  more  Louisa  indulged  in  the  diversions  of 
Paris,  with  the  greater  assiduity  Marton  followed  his 
occupation,  so  that  he  was  frequently  prevented  from 
participating  in  these  pleasures.  Free  from  all  mis- 
trust, he  suffered  his  friend,  the  lively  Favrat  (such 
was  the  name  by  which  Rouelle  went  in  this  family) 
to  accompany  his  wife.  The  latter  was  now  often 
half  the  day  alone  with  Madame  Marton,  and  began 
to  shew  the  innocent  female  his  principles,  though 
only  through  a  deceptive  medium.  He  had  already 
gained  her  perfect  confidence  and  sincere  friendship ; 
but  her  heart  belonged  exclusively  to  her  husband, 
and  no  efforts  of  the  crafty  Rouelle  could  produce 
there  the  smallest  inquietude. 

The  seducer  went  to  work  with  the  utmost  caution. 
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By  degrees  he  ventured  upon  a  hon  mot^  or  equivoque^ 
and  proceeded  by  such  imperceptible  gradations,  that 
Louisa  thought  he  had  always  been  the  same.  From 
day  to  day  he  made  her  more  acquainted  with  the 
vices  of  the  world,  but  took  great  care  not  to  e^^m 
bit  them  in  their  disgusting  deformity.  He  himself 
first  took  small  and  then  greater  liberties  with  Louisa, 
and  she  permitted  him,  because  she  was  too  in- 
nocent, and  had  no  suspicion  of  the  crime  she  was 
about  to  commit.  The  wretched  victim  advanced 
with  innocent  hilarity  to  the  very  brink  of  the  fatal 
precipice. 

At  length  the  dreadful  hour  arrived.  One  fine 
rnorning  Rouclle  accompanied  Louisa,  whose  hus- 
band was  employed  at  a  gentleman's  seat  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  a  pleasure-garden  near  Paris,  where 
they  met  with  a  party  of  young  people  of  both  sexes. 
The  day  was  spent  in  mirth,  laughter,  and  frolic  :  one 
amusement  succeeded  another,  and  towards  evening 
they  began  to  dance.  Louisa  was  transported  with 
pleasure.  Diverted  by  the  multiplied  enjoyments, 
and  a  thousand  images  of  delight  which  crowded  upon 
her  mind,  she  scarcely  noticed  Rouelle's  unusual 
boldness  on  that  day.  She  danced  with  him,  and  in 
the  unguarded  moments  of  innocent  gaiety  she  drank 
several  glasses  of  Champagne.  Her  blood  was  heated, 
her  understanding  confused,  and  her  imagination 
inflamed.  Intoxicated  with  pleasure,  dancing,  and 
wine,  she  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  bold,  shameless 
Toliiptiiiary  Rouelle.    She  scarcely  knew  where  she 
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was,  and  still  less  with  what  a  crime  she  was  pol- 
luted. When  it  was  completed,  she  sunk  into  a  stu- 
pid insensibility,  from  which  neither  the  caresses  of 
her  seducer,  nor  the  acute  anguish  of  her  mind,  could 
reqiil  her.  Her  conscience  was  still  struggling  with 
the  intoxication  of  sensual  pleasure :  a  tremendous 
storm  enveloped  her  soul,  and  precluded  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  reflection.  She  merely  expressed  a 
wish  to  return  home.  She  threw  herself  in  silent  de- 
jection into  the  carriage,  and  scarcely  perceived  that 
Rouelle  followed  her.  She  lay,  as  if  unconscious  of 
her  situation,  in  his  arms  ;  and  in  the  same  state  he 
handed  her  up  stairs  to  her  lodging,  where  she  rushed 
into  her  bed-chamber,  threw  herself  with  violence 
upon  the  bed,  and  covered  her  face  with  the  counter- 
pane. 

Rouelle  attempted  to  console  her.  She  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  his  face,  shuddered  as  if  she  just  then  re- 
cognized him,  and  loudly  called  her  servant.  "  I 
am  ill  I"  said  she  to  the  latter,  with  a  profound  sigh. 
The  servant  cast  a  look  of  anxious  inquiry  on  Rouelle. 
''It  is  a  fright,"  said  Rouelle  to  the  maid,  "  the 
horses  ran  away  with  the  coach ;  it  is  nothing  of  any 
consequence."  Louisa  was  silent,  and  Rouelle  left 
her,  with  the  pleasing  hope  that  he  had  now  secured 
the  victim  of  his  desire. 

The  ensuing  morning  he  went  again  to  Louisa,  in 
the  firrti  belief  that  he  had  her  entirely  in  his  power, 
and  with  the  resolution  either  to  remove  from  her 
mind  the  remains  of  that  prejudice  which  led  her  to 
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regard  her  conduct  as  criminal,  or  to  terrify  her  into 
a  repetition  of  the  crime  by  the  fear  of  her  husband. 
He  found  Louisa  pale,  much  altered,  and  in  the  most 
painful  agitation.  She  would  not  listen  to  him,  and 
covered  herself  with  the  bed-clothes  whenever  he  at- 
tempted to  utter  a  syllable.  He  took  her  by  the 
hand,  but  she  shrieked  so  loud  as  to  bring  her  ser- 
vant into  the  room.  Rouelle,  however,  still  enter- 
tained hopes  of  gaining  over  Louisa;  the  latter  had 
likewise  told  her  servant  that  the  coach  had  been  over- 
turned. From  this  circumstance,  and  the  civility 
shewn  him  by  Louisa  in  the  presence  of  her  maid, 
he  concluded  that  she  would  not  disclose  her  fault. 
She  had  actually  resolved  to  conceal  it,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  inveterate  hatred  of  Rouelle 
took  possession  of  her  heart.  During  the  night  she 
reviewed  the  whole  time  of  her  acquaintance  with 
him,  his  conduct  towards  herself  and  her  husband, 
and  found  that  the  villain  had,  from  the  beginning, 
entertained  the  design  of  seducing  her.  She  loved  her 
Marton  with  inexpressible  affection ;  she  regarded 
infidelity  towards  him  as  the  worst  of  crimes,  and 
knew  that  his  sentiments  on  that  head  were  the  same 
as  her  own  ;  and  now  she  had  betrayed  him, — him, 
the  benefactor,  the  saviour  of  her  parents,  the  gene- 
rous, the  faithful  husband,  who  for  her  pleasures 
renounced  every  enjoyment! — This  horrible  idea 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  her  heart,  and  subjected 
her  to  the  corrosive  influence  of  gloomy,  unceasing 
Bttelancholy.     In  this  state  she  had  no  hope  of  a  re- 
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conciliation  with  her  husband,  but  resigned  herself  a 
prey  to  silent,  secret  anguish.  Hatred  and  love, 
remorse  and  indignation,  melancholy  and  despair, 
preyed  with  incessant  activity,  with  irresistible  vio- 
lence upon  her  vitals.  She  felt  herself  unworthy  of 
her  husband,  and  yet  resolved  to  conceal  from  him 
her  shame ;  so  that  death  alone  could  afford  her 
relief. 

She  took  no  medicines,  but  purposely  acted  con- 
trary to  the  directions  of  her  physician.  Rouellc 
continued  his  visits;  but  the  sight  of  him  always 
roused  her  most  violent  indignation.  A  mortal  ha- 
tred  was  discernible  in  every  look  that  she  cast  upon 
him.  The  presence  of  the  nurse  prevented  him  from 
making  remonstrances;  and  when  at  length,  being 
once  left  alone  with  her,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
began  to  speak,  her  rage  was  excited  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  she  seized  a  knife,  and  endeavoured  to 
plunge  it  into  his  bosom.  He  started  back  affrighted; 
and  now  he  first  began  to  be  apprehensive  lest  the 
fruits  of  his  victory  might  in  this  instance  escape 
him.  "  What  shall  I  do,  Madam,  to  pacify  yon  ?" 
he  asked  with  perturbation. — "  Leave  Paris !"  she 
replied  eagerly.  Then  folding  her  hands,  she  again 
repeated  in  a  suppliant  tone  :  "  Leave  Paris  !"  He 
stood  irresolute  and  dejected.  The  nurse  returned. 
He  then  took  his  hat,  told  Louisa  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  into  the  country  on  business,  and  requested  her 
to  remember  him  to  her  husband. 

Her  eyes  flashed  indignation  at  the  mention  of  that 
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beloved  name;  she,  however,  said  nothing.  He 
went  away,  still  cherishing  the  hope  that  Louisa's 
inquietude  would  soon  subside.  He  believed  with 
perfect  confidence  that  she  would  make  no  discovery 
to  her  husband,  and  thought  he,  if  she  only  recovers 
her  composure,  I  shall  have  her  in  my  power.  He 
charged  his  servant  to  enquire  from  time  to  time, 
with  all  possible  caution,  after  the  state  of  the 
family. 

In  a  few  days  Marton  returned  to  town.  Louisa 
had  long  trembled,  in  the  expectation  of  this  dreadful 
moment,  and  she  mustered  all  her  strength  to  meet  it, 
as  if  it  was  to  decide  her  fate.  When  Marton  entered 
the  room,  and  beheld  his  wife,  uttering  a  loud  cry  of 
terror,  he  sunk  down  upon  her  bed,  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  bedewed  her  with  his  tears,  and  gave  the  most 
tender  demonstrations  of  his  ardent  love.  This  scene 
was  too  affecting  for  Louisa ;  she  swooned,  with  a 
shriek  of  despair,  in  Marton's  embrace.  The  physi- 
cian was  sent  for,  and  J^ouisa  again  revived.  Mar. 
ton  was  informed  by  the  nurse,  that  his  wife  had  been 
overturned  in  a  coach,  which  accident  was  the  occa. 
sion  of  her  illness  ;  and  this  account  Louisa  seemed  to 
confirm  by  her  silence.  The  physician  gave  hopes, 
and  really  believed  that  Louisa's  indisposition  was  the 
consequence  of  a  fright.  Marton  became  more  tran. 
quil,  because  Louisa  herself  told  him  that  she  was 
better.  He  passed  several  hours  by  the  patient's  bed, 
kissed  his  Louisa's  hands,  and  caressed  her  in  the 
tenderest  manner.     Her  heart   was  convulsed   with 
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anguish  and  remorse.  He  at  last  asked  after  Favrat. 
Louisa  turned  pale.  The  nurse  replied,  he  had  taken 
leave  two  days  before,  and  was  gone  into  the  coun- 
try. Marton  regretted  this  circumstance,  and  en- 
quired whether  he  had  often  been  to  see  Louisa. 
Every  word  that  he  spoke  in  commendation  of  the 
seducer  inflicted  a  pang  on  Louisa's  soul.  She  now 
declared  that  she  had  no  further  occasion  for  the  phy- 
sician, who  himself  acknowledged  that  tranquillity 
alone  could  restore  the  patient.  Marton's  cheerful- 
ness increased  every  day,  as  Louisa  assured  him  she 
was  better.  Being  constantly  with  her,  he  did  not 
observe  that  she  daily  became  more  pale  and  meagre. 
The  tenderness  and  the  caresses  of  her  husband  were 
now  her  greatest  affliction ;  they  augmented  her  se- 
cret melancholy  and  despair.  Her  incessant  eflforts  to 
appear  cheerful  (for  her  husband  very  seldom  quit- 
ted her)  completely  destroyed  every  germ  of  life  in 
her  frame,  and  her  dissolution  imperceptibly  ap- 
proached. 

Marton  earnestly  entreated  his  mother  to  repair  to 
Paris.  He  perceived  that  his  business  would  oblige 
him  to  leave  his  wife  occasionally,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence Louisa  Avould  want  the  company  of  his  mo- 
ther. The  latter,  immediately  upon  her  arrival,  was 
sensible  of  Louisa's  danger;  but  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  patient  she  concealed  it  from  his  son  ;  so  that 
Marton  still  cherished  the  hope  of  the  speedy  recovery 
of  his  beloved  Louisa.  About  this  time,  he  one  day  met 
Rouelle  in  the  street.   ^'  Dear  Favrat !"  he  exclaimed, 
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and  hastened  into  the  arms  of  the  thunder-struck 
Rouelle;  "  are  you  returned  at  last?"  From  these 
unaffected  demonstrations  of  friendship,  Rouelle  per- 
ceived that  Marton  was  not  acquainted  with  his  guilt. 
He  enquired  after  Louisa,  and  Marton  replied  :  "  She 
is  still  somewhat  indisposed,  but  continues  to  mend. 
I  hope  she  will  soon  be  quite  recoTcred.  O,  my 
Louisa  will  be  glad  to  see  you  again." 

Rouelle  had  been  previously  informed  by  his  ser- 
yant  that  Louisa  was  better,  for  such  was  the  ac- 
count which  Marton's  mother  and  the  patient  care- 
fully propagated  in  the  house  where  they  lived,  Ron- 
elle  still  entertained  the  most  violent  passion  for  the 
beautiful  Louisa.  "  My  Louisa  will  be  glad  to  see 
you  again,"  said  Marton  :  how  then  could  Rouelle 
entertain  any  doubt  ?  He  promised  to  call  on  Mar. 
ton  the  day  after  the  next.  He  wished  to  give 
Louisa  time  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  idea  of  a  visit 
from  him.  He  was  perfectly  sure  of  one  point — 
that  Louisa  had  not  confessed  her  fault,  and  that  her 
inquietude  on  account  of  it  was  past.  When  he 
should  again  come  into  company  with  her,  she  must 
perceive  that  her  important  secret  was  in  his  power. 
She  would  be  obliged  to  surrender  herself,  and  how- 
easy  would  it  then  be  for  him  to  convince  her  that  it 
was  silly  to  make  herself  uneasy  concerning  her  infi- 
delity ! 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  the  triumphant  Rou- 
elle, but  little  did  he  think  that  he  was  so  soon  to 
iiieet  with  his  punishment.     Upon  his  return  home, 
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an  air  of  gaiety  : — "The  day  after  to-morrow  your 
friend  FaTrat  will  call  to  see  you."  This  dreadful 
intelligence  came  too  suddenly  upon  Louisa  :  she 
shrieked,  sunk  back  upon  her  pillow,  and  cried  in 
a  lamentable  tone — ''  The  day  after  to-morrow  ?" 
Her  senses  forsook  her,  her  blood  was  chilled,  her  co- 
lour alternately  came  and  went.  Marton  imagined  that 
she  had  a  relapse  of  her  disorder.  He  endeayoured 
to  restore  her  composure,  and  apparently  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  her  heart  was  rent  by  conflicting  passions. 
She  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  see  the  villain,  and  in 
vain  sought  the  means  of  avoiding  his  detested  visit. 
It  was  not  long  before  she  reclined  as  if  to  sleep,  but 
in  fact  only  with  the  intention  of  reflecting  how  she 
might  escape  the  horrid  Favrat. 

This,  in  spite  of  all  her  endeavours,  she  could  dis- 
cover no  means  of  effecting,  and  her  anxiety  in- 
creased. She  was  tormented  by  the  idea  of  seeing 
her  deluded  husband  in  the  arras  of  his  bitterest  ene- 
my, and  she  was  again  attacked  with  violent  pains 
which  had  somewhat  abated  upon  the  near  approach 
of  her  death. 

The  various  passions  which  occupied  her  whole  soul 
rendered  her  insensible  of  her  weakness.  Her  husband 
had  sat  down  by  the  fire,  that  he  might  not  disturb 
her ;  he  wept,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  anxious 
inquietude  at  this  new  attack  of  her  malady.  At 
length  he  rose.  Louisa  feigned  to  be  asleep,  but  lis- 
tened to  him  unobserved.  He  approached  her  bed, 
VOL.    II.  H 
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tind  surveyed  her  in  speechless  agony ;  then  suddenly 
kneeling  by  her  side,  he  prayed  in  a  low  Toice  to  the 
Almighty,  to  spare  the  life  of  his  faithful,  his  vir- 
tuous spouse.  She  now  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that 
she  ought  to  have  disclosed  her  fault  to  her  husband, 
and  this  new  idea  was  irresistibly  impressed  upon 
her  mind. 

Marton  again  seated  himself  by  the  fire.  Louisa, 
forgetting  her  extreme  weakness,  determined  to  throw 
herself  at  his  feet.  She  rose  up,  stepped  softly  out 
of  the  bed,  endeavoured  to  advance  towards  him,  but 
unable  to  support  herself,  she  sunk  down  and  fell 
with  her  breast  against  the  corner  of  a  chair.'  Mar- 
ton,  affrighted,  lifted  her  again  upon  the  bed.  She 
threw  up  a  great  quantity  of  blood,  and  had  not 
sufficient  strength  to  speak.  The  physician,  who 
was  immediately  sent  for,  informed  the  unfortunate 
Marton  that  her  dissolution  was  at  hand.  The  cry  of 
agony  which  Marton  uttered  upon  this  intelligence 
likewise  announced  to  Louisa  the  sentence  of  death« 
She  collected  all  her  strength,  requested  every  one 
but  her  husband  to  retire,  and,  in  a  faint  voice,  con- 
fessed Rouelle's  crime  and  her  own  infidelity. 

Marton,  trembling,  embraced  his  dying  Louisa, 
assured  her  that  she  was  innocent,  forgave  her,  and 
accused  himself  for  having  entrusted  her  spotless  in- 
nocence into  the  hands  of  such  a  consummate  villain^. 
He  behaved  to  her  with  greater  tenderness  than  ever, 
and  thus  diffused  over  her  last  hours  a  tranquillity 
and  cheerfulness  to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stran- 
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gier.  She  lived  happily  another  day  in  the  arms  of  her 
reconciled  husband. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  she  died,  peace, 
ful  and  composed.  Marton,  oyerwhelmed  with  thft 
acutest  anguish,  was  immoFeably  seated  by  the  corps? 
of  his  wife.  He  had  forgotten  every  thing,  even  the 
murderer  of  his  Louisa ;  he  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
his  mother,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  only  on  the  pallid 
countenance  of  the  deceased.  His  mother  was  at 
length  obliged  to  leave  him  to  make  preparations  for 
the  funeral. 

The  door  opened,  and  Rouelle  entered.  Marton 
sprang  up  the  moment  he  beheld  him,  seized  him  by 
the  collar,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tremendous  voice — 
*'  Murderer !  damned  murderer  !"  at  the  same  time 
dragging  the  pale  and  trembling  seducer  towards  the 
corpse  of  his  Louisa.  Rouelle  uttered  a  cry  of  as- 
tonishment at  the  sight,  and  at  that  instant  Marton's 
mother  entered  the  room.  Scarcely  had  she  cast  her 
eyes  on  Rouelle,  when  she  cried  out  to  her  son  : 
*'  Unfortunate  man  !"  She  seized  his  hands,  which 
still  held  Rouelle  in  their  grasp,  and  again  exclaimed  : 
"  Unfortunate  man  I"  it  is  your  father  I" — Rouelle 
recognized  his  wife,  looked  at  the  corpse  of  his  daugh. 
ter-in-iaw,  whom  he  had  murdered,  trembled,  stag- 
gered, and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

Marton  was  chained,  pale  and  motionless,  to  the 
ipot;  his  hair  stood  erect.  At  length  his  trembling 
lips,  slowly,  and  in  a  tone  of  interrogation,  articu. 
lated  the  word,  "Father?'*  His  eyes  were  fixed 
apoa  his  wi/e.     The  unhappy  woman  knew  not  that 
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her  son  had  long  been  acquainted  vith  her  husband, 
and  was  equally  ignorant  that  he  was  the  murderer  of 
Louisa.  She  stood  in  anxious  suspense ;  at  length 
she  embraced  her  son,  and  repeated — "  Yes,  it  is 
your  father!" — "My  father?"  said  the  son  with  a 
faint  Toice  and  a  convulsive  shudder.  "  That  man?*' 
he  again  asked,  pointing  to  Rouelle,  who  covered  his 
pallid  face  with  his  hands. — "  Yes,  he  is  your  father  ! 

But  tell  me "   "My  father?"  repeated  Marton 

trembling.  "  Good  God  !"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice, 
with  a  tone  of  the  most  profound  grief,  and  abruptly 
left  the  room. 

His  mother  perceived  that  some  dreadful  circum- 
stances must  have  occurred  with  which  she  was  unac- 
quaiuted.  She  turned  with  anxious  curiosity  towards 
Rouelle,  seized  his  hand,  and  in  a  tone  of  appre- 
hension of  a  still  greater  calamity,  she  said — "I  im- 
plore  you,  Sir "     Rouelle  looked   up,  pointed 

to  the  corpse  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  said,  shud^* 
dering — "  I  am  the  murderer."  The  mother  hearing 
her  son  cry  out,  hastened  to  him,  and  left  Rouelle 
alone  with  the  corpse.  He  was  seized  with  an  inex- 
plicable horror ;  he  imagined  that  he  saw  the  dead 
body  rise  up^  that  the  ceiling  was  falling  over  his 
head,  and  the  earth  sinking  beneath  him.  He  stag- 
gered through  the  darkness  with  which  he  appeared 
to  be  surrounded.  "  Have  mercy  I"  he  exclaimed  ; 
hastened  down  stairs,  and  sunk  to  the  ground.  He 
was  lifted  into  the  hackney-coach  that  brought  him^ 
and  in  which  he  immediately  returned  home.  He 
was  totally  insensible ;  and  the  servant  by  whom  he 
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was  accompanied,  carried  him  like  a  corpse  into  his 
chamber. 

He  kept  his  bed  during  a  whole  month,  with  a  vio- 
lent fever.  At  length  he  recovered  his  health,  but 
not  his  gaiety.  As  soon  as  his  physician  permitted 
him  to  go  abroad,  he  repaired  to  the  habitation  of  his 
unhappy  son.  He  wished  not  to  see  him,  but  his 
wife,  with  a  view  to  offer  her  part  of  his  property  ; 
he  was  but  too  sensible  that  the  name  of  father  would 
not  protect  him  from  the  vengeance  which  the  in- 
jured man  might  be  inclined  to  take. 

On  the  day  of  Louisa's  interment,  both  the  mo- 
ther  and  son  quitted  their  lodgings,  and  nobody 
knew  whither  they  were  gone.  Rouelle  made  every 
possible  inquiry  concerning  their  residence,  but  with- 
out success. 

During  the  succeeding  months  Rouelle  remained  as 
if  in  a  frightful  dream,  and  dead  to  every  kind  of  plea- 
sure. The  idea  that  through  his  depravity  he  had  ren- 
dered his  son  miserable,  and  had  murdered  his  daugh- 
ter, at  first  powerfully  oppressed  him  in  the  midst  of 
every  enjoyment ;  he  carried  about  with  him  in  his 
own  heart  the  punishment  of  his  crime.  However, 
he  was  not  quite  certain  that  he  was  actually  the  only 
canseof  Louisa's  death  :  that  grief  for  her  involun. 
tary  infidelity  should  have  killed  her  appeared  to  him 
extremely  improbable.  In  this  idea,  which  he  eagerly 
adopted,  his  understanding  but  not  his  agitated  heart 
found  motives  for  excuse  ;  an  inexplicable  anxiety 
had  so  completely  obtained  the  ascendancy  over  him, 
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that  it  was  totally  out  of  his  power  to  subdue  it ;  he 
had  recourse  a  thousand  times  to  his  system,  in  hopes 
of  finding  that  tranquillity  to  which  he  was  a  stran. 
ger. — "  Poh!"  thought  he,  "  is  not  self-interest  the 
motiye  of  human  actions  ?  I  had  nothing  in  view  but 
my  pleasures  ;  is  it  my  fault  that  a  ridiculous  preju. 
dice  in  favour  of  spotless  chastity  cost  the  woman  her 
life?  or  did  I  then  know  that  he  was  my  son? 
And  if  I  had  then  known "  This  idea  he  was  in- 
capable of  prosecuting ;  his  mind  seemed  to  revolt 
against  it. 

la  this  manner  he  argued  with  himself  a  thousand 
times,  but  could  not  banish  the  uneasiness  which  op- 
pressed his  mind ;  he  found  no  consolation  in  his 
system,  which  only  contributed  to  aggravate  his  in- 
quietude. When  he  resigned  himself  to  this  inquie- 
tude, nay  even  when  he  regarded  his  conduct  as  cri- 
minal, his  solicitude  was  alleviated  much  more  than 
by  his  attempts  to  justify  his  conduct  by  means  of  hia 
system;  and  thus  doubts  were  first  raised  in  his  mind 
concerning  his  own  principles.  He  endeavoured  to 
defend  his  system  with  all  his  powers,  and  strove  to 
retain  it ;  but  his  heart,  his  feelings  opposed  it.  His 
conduct,  which  he  wished  to  call  merely  unfortunatey 
was  by  an  internal  voice  pronounced  base  and  tiw- 
just. 

In  this  manner  Rouelle  was  for  years  engaged  in  a 
contest  sometimes  with  himself  and  sometimes  with 
his  system  :  his  gaiety  was  fled — the  image  of  his  un- 
happy son  was  ever  present  to  his  mind.     From  the 
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respect  which  he  could  not  deny  to  his  virtues,  and 
the  wish  that  he  had  not  injured  him  in  such  a  tender 
part,  he  felt  that  virtue  was  more  than  an  empty  name ; 
but  when  he  directed  his  view  to  his  youngest  son, 
he  was  sensible  that  he  required  virtue  of  others,  and, 
in  his  inquietude  on  account  of  Louisa,  he  suspected 
that  a  man  ought  likewise  to  require  virtue  of  him- 
self. 

Ronelle's  younger  son  implicitly  followed  his  fa- 
ther's system,  and  lived  only  for  his  own  pleasure  : 
he  possessed  the  esteem  of  the  world,  blended  mo- 
deration and  decency  with  enjoyment,  and  lived  with 
his  father  on  the  most  friendly  footing,  but  without 
admitting  him  to  his  confidence.  The  son  had  before 
taken  delight  in  his  father's  company,  because  his 
conversation  always  entertained  him  agreeably,  and 
was  frequently  replete  with  instruction.  But  since 
the  unfortunate  occurrence  with  Louisa,  Rouelle  had 
become  gloomy,  and  during  the  struggle  with  his  sys- 
tem he  sometimes  made  very  serious  reflections  on 
his  son,  whom  he  loved.  His  conduct  filled  him  with 
anxiety;  he  inquired  into  his  actions,  and. began  to 
reprove  and  warn  him,  which  he  had  not  done  before; 
he  was  now  no  longer  so  contented  as  heretofore  with 
all  that  his  son  did,  and  even  retrenched  his  libe. 
rality  towards  him,  because  he  was  conscious  that 
half  of  his  property  belonged  to  his  eldest  son. 

The  youth,  observing  such  an  alteration  in  his  fa- 
ther, now  took  less  pleasure  in  his  company :  the 
more  his  father's  gravity  increased,  the  more   cold 
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M^as  the  son's  behaviour  towards  him,  and  the  more 
rarely  they  saw  each  other.  The  father  reproached 
his  son,  and  the  latter  was  sometimes  embarrassed 
for  an  excuse ;  unpleasant  scenes  ensued,  but  at 
first  they  were  confined  within  the  bounds  of  deco- 
rum. The  son  now  concealed  his  actions  and  his 
plans ;  but  the  father,  who  had  become  more  anxious 
and  observant,  detected  them,  and  the  discovery  led 
to  warm  disputes.  The  father  angrily  demanded  an 
account  of  them,  and  this  was  given  by  the  son  in  a 
way  that  made  him  shudder. 

*'  I  live  for  my  pleasure,"  said  young  Rouelle 
coolly;  "  and  I  know  not,  father,  how  it  happens 
that  you  now  reproach  me  for  what  I  have  learned 
from  yourself.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  you  are  now 
more  grave  and  ill-tempered;  I  admit  that  for  some 
time  I  have  not  sought  your  company,  but  with  the 
acute  penetration  and  sound  judgment  which  you 
possess,  the  reason  cannot  be  a  secret  to  you.  I 
do  not  desire  that  on  my  account  you  should  alter 
the  tone  which  is  now  natural  and  agreeable  to  you, 
but  I  know  not  why  I  should  change  mine  which 
suits  me.  How  often  have  you  told  me,  father, 
that  mankind  frequently  render  each  other's  lives  un- 
happy, only  because  they  do  not  understand  how 
to  break  off,  with  decorum,  a  connection  which  is 
no  longer  natural !    I  think  we  are  both  in  that  case." 

'*  How!  this  coldness,  this  chilling  coldness! 
That  you  are  my  son,  then,  never  enters  into  your 
mind!'* 
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"  In  order  to  eiist,  I  must  have  had  a  father : 
that  is  all.  How  often  have  you  said  yourself  that 
these  accideatal  relations  of  mankind  justify  no 
claims,  and  that  pleasure  is  the  object  of  our  exist- 
ence?" 

The  father  sighed,  and  broke  off  the  conversation. 
He  endeavoured  to  place  himself  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  before  with  his  son  ;  but  this  Mas  not  possible, 
as  the  latter  became  more  and  more  distant  and  re- 
served. Rouelle  now  felt  more  sensibly  the  want 
of  his  younger  son's  affection,  as  he  was  tormented 
by  the  idea  that  he  had  made  the  eldest  so  unhappy; 
but  he  saw  himself  deprived  by  his  favourite  system 
of  that  very  affection  which  he  wished  to  enjoy.  He 
suffered  his  son  to  follow  his  inclinations ;  however, 
to  make  him  feel  his  dependence,  he  retrenched  his 
pecuniary  allowance.  This  had  no  other  effect  than 
to  produce  a  still  greater  coldness,  which,  as  the  fa- 
ther no.  longer  concealed  his  indignation,  terminated 
in  a  rooted  antipathy. 

Gratitude,  love,  and  chastity— virtues  which  his 
son  did  not  possess,  now  rose  high  in  the  opinion  of 
the  deserted  parent.  "  Ah !"  he  frequently  ex- 
claimed, "  that  I  had  not  injured  my  more  virtuous, 
more  noble-minded  son,  and  that  J  could  but  find 
him  again,  how  happy  would  his  virtue  render  me  !'* 
He  was  now  convinced  that  at  least  in  the  relations 
between  parents  and  children  virtue  was  indispensably 
necessary. 

These  last  circumstances  occurred  in  the  first  year  of 
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the  French  revolution.  Rouelle  and  his  son,  as 
might  naturally  he  expected,  were  zealous  partizans 
of  the  court ;  the  father  was  eyen  employed  in  many 
important  affairs,  for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted 
by  his  profound  penetration  and  extensive  under* 
standing.  The  son  gave  himself  little  uneasiness  con- 
cerning which  party  would  obtain  the  superiority  ;  he 
lived  for  pleasure,  and  was  contented  with  wishing 
well  to  the  cause  of  the  royalists.  Seeing  the  failure 
©f  their  plans,  he  abandoned  them  with  the  utmost 
indifference,  and  acted  the  part  of  a  republican  with 
such  address,  that  nobody  doubted  his  patriotism, 
though  his  father,  on  account  of  his  former  connec- 
tion with  the  court,  was  strongly  suspected  of  fa- 
vouring royalty. 

During  the  reign  of  terror,  one  of  Rouelle's  asso* 
dates  in  the  transactions  above  alluded  to  was  appre- 
hended. In  his  examination  he  accused  Rouelle,  and 
proved  his  allegations  by  written  documents.  The 
latter  obtained  timely  notice  of  this  circumstance ; 
he  concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  an  acquaintance, 
sent  for  his  son  in  the  evening,  and  said  trembling : 
^'  I  am  betrayed,  and  search  is  every  where  made  for 
me.  Collect  all  the  money  and  valuables  you  can ; 
we  must  leave  France." 

Young  Rouelle  looked  at  his  father  with  apparent 
concern.  ''  I  lament  your  misfortune,  father,"  said 
he  stammering  ;  ''  but  you  do  not  appear  to  have  be- 
stowed due  consideration  on  the  measure  you  wish  to 
adopt*     It  is  you  that  are  suspected,    not    I.     If 
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I  remain,  I  may  perhaps  be  more  serviceable  than  if 
I  share  with  you  the  weight  of  your  misfortune. 
Reflect " 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  you  will  be  left  unmolested 
while  your  father  is  persecuted  ?" 

"  The  scoundrels !"  exclaimed  the  son  ;  '*  but  even 
that  might  be  possible,  I  have  a  friend  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Welfare :  if  I  myself  should  denounce 
you,  who  then  can  question  my  patriotism  ?" 

"  You  denounce  me  ? — you  ?" 

"Why  not?  our  property  would  in  that  case 
be  saved.  Be  not  shocked  at  a  trifle — a  mere  pre- 
judice." 

"  Prejudice  !  a  son  to  denounce  his  father!"  fle 
shook  his  head,  but  there  was  no  remedy  :  he  was 
obliged  to  submit,  as  young  Rouelle  considered  this 
measure  the  best  that  could  be  adopted.  They  took 
leave  of  each  other,  and  the  son  hastened  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Welfare. 

Rouelle  concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  a  friend ; 
but  this  was  almost  as  dangerous  for  the  latter  as 
any  attempt  to  leave  Paris  would  have  been  to 
himself.  After  a  few  days  Rouelle  went  one  even- 
ing, in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  to  his  own  house, 
and  said  to  his  son,  whom  he  found  alone: — "  Here 
I  am  again;  my  friend  could  not  keep  me  any 
longer  in  his  house,  so  that  I  have  now  no  place  of 
concealment.  Here  I  am  resolved  to  remain  and 
abide  my  fate." 
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The  son  frowned.—''  Here  ?"  said  he  J -^'^ifftf^ij 
not  recollect,  father "  ^     .?  i  >aiota 

''  I  know  very  well  that  I  am  in  danger  here ;  but 
mention  any  other  place  where  I  may  be  secure,  and 
I  will  repair  thither."  '  "^ 

-.  The  son  knew  of  none. — "  But  here" — ^he  began 
again — "  do  you  know  that  every  person  who  se- 
cretes you  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death  ?  do  you 
know  that,  father  ?"  >  ni  wot. 

,  *'  For  that  very  reason  no  one  cain  or  will  receive 
me."  ^ 

''  But  do  you  desire  that  I  should  subject  my  life 
to  such  imminent  hazard  ?  Why^hould  I  ?  Indeed, 
father,  you  require  too  much !  If  I  had  it  in  my 
power  to  save  you,  the  case  would  be  different;  hut^ 
the  domiciliary  visits  continue  with  unabated  acti- 
vity ;  here  you  are  certainly  the  least  secure." 

"  Yes,"  suddenly  exclainied  the  father,  indignant 
at  the  insensibility  of  his  son;  ^'  so  I  see,  villain! 
here  I  am  the  least  secure;  if  the  tyrant  had  set  a 

price    upon   my   head,  you    would- O  God !" 

he  added,  in  a  milder  tone,  wringing  his  hands,  "  why'5 
should  I  complain  !  How  can  he  think  otherwise  ^^ 
Did  I  not  teach  it  him  myself  ?".  '• 

At  that   moment   the  house-bell  rang.     A  servant 
announced  thAt  one  of  the  national  guards  was  at  thc^ 
door,  and  inquired   for  Citizen  Rouelle.     Both  thet 
father  and  son  trembled.     "  O,  begone!  begone t*^^ 
exclaimed  the  son  ;  "make  haste,   for  God's  sake ! 
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You  will  involTe  me  in  misery  I  begone,  delay  not  a 
moment!     Farewell*'     *»•= ^^..ir-.Msi  ,30'ilfor. 

The  father  regarded  the  son  with  a  look  of  mingled 
horror  and  detestation.  Without  saying  a  word,  he 
left  the  room,  and  hastened  down  stairs  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  the  national  guard.  The  selfish  insen- 
sibility of  his  son  had  almost  annihilated  every  faculty. 
The  national  guard  cast  a  scrutinizing  look  at  Rouellc, 
and  said  with  emotion  : — "  Come,  Sir,  your  life  is  in 
danger;  I  will  save  you."  Rouelle  did  not  hear 
what  the  guard  said,  but  repeated  from  time  to  time 
with  poignant  anguish— "  That  was  my  son  !  I  was 
his  father.'* 

Having  reached  one  of  the  Fauxbourgs,  the  guard 
opened  the  door  of  a  small  house,  and  said  in  atone 
of  agitation — "  Enter  here,  unfortunate  man  !'*  It 
was  not  till  then  that  Rouelle  paid  any  attention  to 
external  objects.  "  Whither  arc  you  conducting  me, 
friend?"  asked  he;  "  who  are  you?"  Without 
making  any  reply,  his  guide  drew  him  into  the  house, 
and  up  a  narrow  staircase,  to  a  secret  loft,  the  door 
of  which  was  concealed  with  straw.  A  crevice  in  the 
roof  admitted  just  sufficient  light  for  Rouelle  to  per- 
ceive a  bed  that  was  intended  for  him.  ^' Will  you 
lie  down  ?**  asked  the  guard  softly ;  "  we  have  no 
time  to  lose.  Adieu  till  to-morrow,  Sir  I" — Here 
you  are  safe." — He  left  the  place,  again  covered  the 
door  with  straw,  and  descended  without  noise. 

Ronelk  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  gave  way  to 
the  most  tormenting  reflections  on  the  ingratitude  of 
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his  son ;  for,  alas !  he  could  not  deny  that  he  him- 
self, through  the  education  he  had  given  him,  was 
the  cause  of  his  undutiful  conduct.  In  these  reflec- 
tions he  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  and  a  number  of  loud  voices.  The 
house  was  searched,  and  to  Rouelle's  terror  even  the 
garret  was  examined.  "  As  I  tell  you,"  said  one  of 
the  voices,  ''  here  is  nothing  suspicious ;  would  to 
heaven  that  all  the  Parisians  were  as  good  republicans 
as  Citizen  Marton  !" 

Roueile  had  raised  himself  up  in  order  to  listen ; 
the  name  of  Marton  burst  on  his  ear  like  the  most 
tremendous  thunder.  "  Oh,  avenging  God !"  he  sob- 
bed out,  and  covered  his  face  with  both  his  hands. 
All  was  again  quiet,  both  in  the  house  and  in  the 
street,  but  not  in  Rouelle's  heart,  over  which,  during 
the  whole  night,  the  terrific  angel  of  vengeance  ex- 
tended a  flaming  sword.  His  system  now  appeared 
nothing  but  a  hideous  falsehood;  injured  virtue  stood 
before  him  in  the  figure  of  the  murdered  Louisa,  and 
then  in  that  of  his  neglected  wife  :  the  son,  too,  whom 
he  had  plunged  into  misery,  was  his  deliverer,  and  him 
he  was  to  see  in  the  morning  !  He  trembled  at  the 
idea,  which  was  more  terrible  than  death  which  foU 
lowed  his  steps. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning's  light,  he  en- 
deavoured to  open  the  door  of  the  loft,  and  in  this  at. 
tempt  he  succeeded.  He  softly  descended  the  stairs 
with  the  intention  of  leaving  the  house  where  he  was 
threatened  with  the  terrific  presence  of  his  son.    His 
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efforts  to  open  the  door  of  the  house  made  coniider. 
able  Doise.  He  heard  some  person  coming  down 
stairs.  In  the  utmost  anxiety  he  broke  open  the 
door,  but  at  the  same  moment  he  found  himself  de- 
tained. Marton,  laying  hold  on  the  staggering  Rouelle, 
asked  him  : — '''  Whither  are  you  going,  unfortunate 
man  ?"  Rouelle  recollected  his  son's  Toice,  and  sunk, 
insensible,  in  his  arms.  When  he  came  to  himself,  an 
hour  afterwards,  he  was  lying  upon  a  bed ;  his  son 
and  his  wife  were  grasping  his  hands,  and  pressing 
them  with  tender  emotion,  when  he  recorered  his 
senses. 

^'  O,  my  father  !'*  were  the  first  words  that  Rouelle 
heard.  He  looked  fearfully  around,  and  perceived 
tears  in  his  son's  eyes.  This  sight  rent  his  heart,  but 
mitigated  his  despair;  he  sobbed  aloud — ''  O,  my  fa- 
ther !"  repeated  Marton  sighing,  and  pressed  Rou. 
clle's  hand  to  his  lips. 

The  unfortunate  man  was  as  yet  unable  to  speak; 
he  endeavoured  to  hide  his  face.  '*  Go,  son,  I  en- 
treat you,"  said  his  weeping  mother,  "  you  are  too 
much  affected.""  Marton  retired.  *'  M.  de  Rouelle," 
«he  thus  began  to  address  himself. — ''  Unhappy 
wretch!"  he  exclaimed,  interrupting  her;  '^  has  he 
forgiven  me  ?  may  I  call  him  my  son  ?"  His  wife's 
assurances  at  length  restored  him  to  some  degree  of 
composure.  Marton  returned  and  sunk  on  his  fa- 
ther's bosom.  Mild  repentance  and  virtue  now  ope- 
rated with  gentle  force  on  Rouelle's  heart :  he  wished 
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for  an  opportunity  of  dying  for  his  son.  They 
mingled  their  tears,  and  the  father's  crime  was  for- 
gotten. 

What  anguish  rent  Rouelle's  bosom  when  his  wife 
related  to  him  how  unhappy  her  son  had  been  ren- 
dered by  the  death  of  his  Louisa ;  how  he  had  com. 
bated  his  feelings  and  striven  not  to  hate  his  father, 
and  how  in  the  midst  of  his  distress  he  had  always 
endeavoured  to  excuse  him.  ''  He  is  your  son, 
Rouelle,"  continued  his  mother;  "  how  could  he 
hate  you  !  We  lived  here  in  Paris  on  the  remainder  of 
my  property  and  by  the  labour  of  our  hands,  which, 
with  the  utmost  frugality,  were  scarcely  sufficient  for 
our  support."  "  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Rouelle,  "  why 
did   you    not    apply  to  me?     Did  you  doubt    that 

I Alas  !  wretch  that  I  am  !  how  was  it  possi. 

ble  that  you  could  do  otherwise?'* 

^'  No,  we  did  not  doubt  your  readiness  to  assist  us; 
we  knew  that  the  dreadful  occurrence  had  given  a 
shock  both  to  yourself  and  your  principles,  but 
your  son — he  wished  to  spare  you  the  sight  of  one 
who  by  your  means  had  been  rendered  so  miserable. 
At  length  we  learned  from  the  public  prints  that  you 
were  persecuted  by  the  sanguinary  tyrants.  Your 
son  trembled  for  you,  and  resolved  to  attempt  your 
deliverance.  He  imagined  that  you  were  concealed 
at  your  own  house  by  his  brother." — Rouelle  sighed  : 
"  Considering  it  a  very  precarious  asylum,  he  over- 
came the  delicacy  which  had  prevented  him  from  see- 
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ing  you;  he  went  one  evening  to  fetch  you,  and  God 
be  thanked  I  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  save  your 
life." 

Rouelle  lived  a  whole  year  in  the  habitation  of  his 
son,  who  maintained  him  by  his  industry.  Here  he 
first  learned  to  know  the  felicity  of  loving  and  being 
beloved,  of  thinking,  acting,  and  sacrificing  com- 
forts and  conveniencies  for  others.  What  pleasure 
he  experienced  in  renouncing  any  enjoyment  that  he 
might  spare  his  son  and  his  wife  an  hour's  labour  I 
He  now  found  that  virtue  and  not  pleasure  is  the 
object  that  constitutes  the  happiness  of  human  ex- 
istence. 

At  length  the  monster  wha  bad  deluged  France 
with  blood  fell  beneath  the  avenging  sword;  and 
Rouelle  left  his  asylum  wihen  he  could  appear  with- 
out danger.  He  produced  evidence  that  he  had  never 
left  Paris,  and  was  about-^to  resume  the  possession 
of  his  property.  This  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
his  youngest  son  ;  he  denounced  his  father  as  having 
actually  emigrated.  "  O  God  !"  exclaimed  the  un- 
happy father  on  reading  the  accusation  ;  ''  these  are 
the  consequences  of  ray  principles ;  I  am  persecuted 
hy  the  son  whom  I  cherished;  and  he  whom  I  ren- 
dered miserable  is.  my  deliverer." — He  sunk  on  the 
bosom  of  his  virtuous  child. 

The  suit  was  of  short  duration  :  the  father  was  rein- 
stated in  the  possession  of  his  property,  half  of  which 
he  resigned  to  his  youngest  son.     "  O  wretch,"   said 
he  at  the  same  time,  "  if  I  could  take  from  you  the 
VOL.  II.  I 
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odious  principles  which  you  have  learned  of  me,  with 
pleasure  would  I  reduce  myself  to  poverty !" 


CONRADINE; 

OR, 

INNOCENCE  TRIUMPHANT. 

CoNRADiNE  was  the  natural  son  of  Robert,  Count 
of  Provence,  who  died  in  1245,  on  his  return  from 
the  council  of  Lyons.  On  receiving  information  of 
the  event,  Louis  IX.  King  of  France,  ordered  troops 
to  march  to  Provence,  in  order  to  take  possession  of 
that  country  as  the  inheritance  of  his  wife,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  deceased  count.  Conradine,  who  was 
by  this  time  old  enough  to  bear  arms,  seeing  the  ne- 
cessity of  defending  what  his  father  had  bequeathed 
him,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  under  the 
pretext  of  enforcing  the  rights  of  the  younger  daughter 
of  the  count,  who  had  declared  her  his  heiress.  Louis 
was  ignorant  of  the  private  testamentary  arrange- 
ments of  the  deceased ;  he  thought  it  more  adviseable 
to  negociate  than  to  hazard  any  engagement.  In 
Robert's  will,  the  Count  of  Toulouse  was  designated 
as  the  future  husband  of  the  younger  Countess  Bea- 
trix.    For  this  union  nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
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dispensation  of  the  Pope,  because  they  were  too 
nearly  related.  Louis,  however,  contrived  matters 
so  that  the  grant  of  this  dispensation  was  deferred, 
and  meanwhile  entered  into  negociations  in  Provence 
with  Tarascon  and  Villeneuve,  the  guardians  of  the 
young  countess.  These  men  likewise  managed  things 
with  such  address,  that  the  Count  of  Toulouse  was 
excluded  from  the  succession,  in  favour  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  to  whom  the  king  gave  the  Countess  Bea- 
trix in  marriage.  At  the  same  time  Villeneuve  ex- 
erted himself  in  behalf  of  Conradine  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  he  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  all 
that  had  been  bequeathed  him. 

Being  now  relieved  from  all  solicitude,  Conradine 
disbanded  his  troops,  with  the  exception  of  his  usual 
body-guard.  This  guard  was  numerous ;  and  he 
kept  it  up,  not  from  apprehension,  for  he  was  afraid 
of  nothing,  and  death  was  not  terrible  to  him,  but 
out  of  pride,  which  rose  in  him  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  extravagance.  Like  Vespasian,  he  thought  himself 
formed  of  different  materials  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. He  had  extended  the  wall  of  his  castle,  and 
had  secured  the  interior  with  gate  upon  gate,  and 
bulwark  upon  bulwark,  to  keep  his  vassals  at  a  pro- 
per distance.  Those  servants  whose  attendance  upon 
his  person  he  could  not  dispense  with,  never  spoke 
to  him  but  with  fear  and  trembling.  He  introduced 
a  great  number  of  ceremonies,  each  more  formal  than 
the  other.  His  eating,  drinking,  and  retiring  to  bed, 
were  each    accompanied   with    a    peculiar   etiquette. 
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When  he  sat  down  to  table,  a  herald  mounted  the 
rampart  of  the  castle,  and  thrice  shouted  through 
the  eye-let  holes:  "  Ye  men  of  Provence!  ye  may 
now  eat;  Conradine  is  at  table."  Immediately  after- 
wards a  bell  rang  to  announce  the  time  for  dinner. 
When  his  vassals  heard  the  sound,  they  were  obliged 
to  kneel,  and  pray  to  heaven  to  bless  their  lord's  re- 
past. The  neighbouring  princes  were  not  invited  to 
his  court  cjtcept  on  gala  days,  when  he  held  a  great 
levee,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  splendour 
of  his  court  and  person.  No  one  was  admitted 
into  his  castle  without  a  special  invitation.  When 
he  went  to  bed,  a  herald  again  proclaimed  that  it 
was  time  to  retire  to  rest ;  the  bell  again  rang,  and 
the  door  of  every  house  was  locked.  Each  family  then 
assembled  as  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  The  even- 
ings were  long,  but  not  longer  than  the  stories  with 
which  the  youths  were  amused.  The  travels  and  ad- 
ventures of  Peter  of  Provence  were  never  forgotten. 
This  was  a  popular  romance,  originally  composed  in 
Provencal  verses,  and  long  afterwards  transposed 
into  common  prose.  They  were  entertained  also  with 
the  miraculous  deeds  of  the  Bishop  of  Aries,  and  the 
heroic  achievements  of  the  valiant  Selva,  who  fought 
so  bravely  for  the  citizens  of  Sienna,  when  they  were 
at  war  with  the  Florentines ;  or,  by  the  light  of  an 
iron  lamp,  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  suspended  from  a 
nail,  they  sang  the  compositions  of  the  Troubadours. 
After  dinner,  Conradine  was  accustomed  to  take  a 
nap — a  practice  still  common  in  Provence.     As  long, 
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therefore,  as  the  prince  was  engaged  in  the  important 
business  of  digestion,  no  person  who  followed  a 
noisy  trade  was  allowed  to  work.  People  of  that 
description  accordingly  threw  down  their  hammers, 
and  slumbered  over  their  anvils  and  their  lapstones. 

Conradine  permitted  no  kind  of  games  or  sports 
except  on  holidays ;  for  he  looked  upon  idleness  as  a 
proof  of  high  rank,  on  this  principle,  that  he  who 
does  nothing,  is  probably  superior  to  others,  inas- 
much as  he  wants  for  nothing.  Every  Sunday,  how- 
ever, all  the  drummers  and  fifers  in  the  neighbouring 
country  assembled  in  the  courts  of  the  castle,  and  he 
condescended  on  such  occasions  to  honour  the  dances 
of  his  faithful  vassals  with  his  presence.  Pins,  rib- 
bons, nets,  were  the  prizes  which  he  distributed 
among  the  most  skilful  dancers.  To  such  youths  and 
damsels  as  excelled  the  rest  in  running,  he  allotted 
silver  goblets  and  other  articles  of  that  kind.  It  was 
curious  to  see  both  sexes  mingling  in  the  race,  running 
towards  the  same  goal,  aspiring  to  the  same  prize, 
and  how  the  softer  sex  sometimes  vanquished  the 
other.  A  light  short  petticoat  fluttered  from  the 
waist  to  the  knees  of  the  female  competitors,  a  thin 
veil  covered  their  bosoms,  and  in  this  airy  attire 
they  seemed  as  if  they  flew.  Sometimes  the  maiden 
ran  beside  her  lover,  who  took  good  care  not  to  dis- 
tance her,  but  to  let  her  win  the  prize,  that  he  might 
afterwards  receive  it  from  her  hands.  Conradine  in- 
troduced other  games  besides  these ;  for  example, 
throwing  blindfold  at  a  cock,  with  sticks  or  stones, 
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and  wrestling  either  on  dry  ground  or  upon  the  wa- 
ter. The  diversion  in  which  he  himself  took  the 
greatest  delight  was  the  chace,  and  particularly  fal- 
conry. This  tedious  sport  he  commonly  pursued  for 
half  the  day  ;  the  rest  of  his  time  Conradine  spent  in 
splendid  lassitude,  amidst  the  incessant  repetition  of 
the  same  ceremonies  and  the  same  formalities  of  eti- 
quette. Alone  in  his  castle,  without  ambition,  with- 
out envy,  he  might  have  enjoyed  tranquillity,  had  he 
not  been  tormented  with  pride.  In  war  he  had  no 
particular  passion  for  conquest,  but  he  was  fond  of 
the  glory  that  was  acquired  by  it. 

About  this  time  the  crusades  were  universally 
preached  up.  King  Louis  and  his  brothers  had  taken 
the  cross  ;  great  numbers  of  the  nobility,  and  several 
prelates,  followed  their  example.  Conradine  was 
likewise  invited  to  do  the  same  ;  but  as  he  was  not  in 
debt,  as  his  finances  were  in  a  good  condition,  and, 
setting  his  pride  out  of  the  question,  his  subjects  were 
satisfied  with  him,  he  rejected  the  proposal.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and 
other  powerful  lords  of  Provence,  afforded  him  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  aggrandizing  himself  by 
force  of  arms.  He  took  advantage,  however,  in  a 
different  way  of  the  folly  of  his  superstitious  neigh- 
boih-s,  most  of  whom,  in  order  to  raise  money,  sold 
their  estates  at  a  low  price,  and  enfranchised  their 
vassals.  He  announced  that  he  would  purchase  such 
possessions  as  were  offered  him  for  sale.  Abundance 
of  offers  were  made  him,  and  his  territories  were  soon 
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increased  by  Tarascon,  Beaucaire,  Riez,  and  Frejus. 
A  Count  de  Sabeaa,  named  Elzear,  sold  him  every 
thing  he  had,  doubtless  under  the  idea  that  much 
more  extensive  possessions  would  fall  to  his  lot  in 
the  partition  of  the  promised  land,  or  that  he  should 
at  least  indemnify  himself  a  hundred  fold  by  plunder. 
Elzear  was  not  the  only  one  who  engaged  in  this 
holy  expedition  from  motives  of  interest,  and  who, 
taking  up  arms  for  the  cause  of  the  Almighty,  com- 
mitted without  remorse  numberless  acts  of  plunder, 
piracy,  and  murder — such  is  the  invariable  result  of 
superstition  and  ignorance. — In  a  word,  Count  El- 
zear sold  all  his  estates,  reserving,  however,  the  li- 
berty of  redeeming  them  at  the  expiration  of  a  year. 
He  likewise  stipulated  that  Conradine  should  support 
his  five  daughters  during  this  interval,  after  which  he 
might  either  send  them  to  their  uncle  in  Gascony,  or 
shut  them  up  in  a  convent.  These  five  young  ladies 
were  so  many  Graces.  Such  an  elegant  shape,  such  a 
delicate  complexion,  such  beauteous  and  expressive 
eyes,  were  never  seen  before.  If  a  man  beheld  one 
of  them,  he  could  not  help  falling  in  love  with  her  ; 
but  if  he  saw  them  all  at  once,  it  was  impossible  to 
decide  which  of  them  deserved  the  preference.  The 
youngest  was  fifteen,  and  the  eldest  scarcely  twenty. 
They  had  a  great  number  of  admirers.  The  most  re- 
nowned knights  of  Guienne,  Languedoc,  and  Dau- 
phine,  publicly  wore  their  colours,  and  had  their 
cyphers,  together  with  their  device,  embroidered  on 
their  scarfs.      This  device  was  a  flower,    with   the 
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motto, — •'  I  am  yet  a  flower,  aud  have  nothing  to 
give  but  a  flower,"  in  allusion  to  the  slenderness  of 
their  fortune. 

Before  his  departure,  their  father  addressed  them 
nearly  in  the  following  manner  : — "  It  is  possible, 
my  dear  girls,  that  I  may  never  return  from  beyond 
the  sea.  In  the  event  of  my  death,  remember  that 
you  have  a  kinsman  in  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  a  still 
nearer  relation  in  Beatrix;  implore  them  to  take  you 
under  their  protection.  If  it  should  happen  that 
they  can  do  nothing  for  you,  repair  to  the  court  of 
the  King  of  France  ;  you  are  sure  there  to  meet  with 
compassion  and  relief.  But,"  added  he,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  perhaps  Conradine  may  chuse  one  of  you 
for  his  consort.  It  is  better  to  be  the  master  of  one's 
own  humble  home,  than  to  be  dependent  on  the 
bounty  of  great  aud  powerful  relations.  You  have 
every  opportunity  of  inducing  Conradine  to  such  a 
step.  My  blessing  be  with  you,  my  dear  girls ;  the 
Almighty  will  be  your  protector  !" — His  daughters 
fell  upon  his  neck,  and  bedewed  his  cheeks  with  their 
tears.     The  Count  departed. 

As  Conradine  took  no  part  in  the  expedition,  his 
castle  was  open  to  all  the  crusaders.  The  concourse 
assembled  there  was  considerable.  The  daughters  of 
the  Count  de  Sabean  performed  the  part  of  hostess  in 
the  castle,  and  never  was  such  mirth  witnessed  there 
as  that  which  they  kept  up.  Out  of  gratitude  for 
so  courteous  a  reception,  the  knights  held  tourna- 
ments in  honour  of  them.     Many  even  gave  chal- 
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lenges  in  earnest ;  for,  said  they,  who  would  not  lay 
down  his  life  with  pleasure  for  these  amiable  sisters? 
The  tournaments  continued  three  days,  during  which 
the  knights  exerted  all  their  strength  and  dexterity. 
The  conquerors  thought  themselves  happy  if  they 
were  then  allowed  to  impress  a  kiss  on  the  hands  of 
the  lovely  sisters  ;  and  the  vanquished  '.amented  that 
fortune  deprived  them  of  the  like  gratification.  From 
these  tournaments  most  of  the  knights,  at  their  de- 
parture, carried  away  a  wound,  inflicted  against  their 
will  by  a  single  glance  of  these  fair  females,  accom- 
panied with  an  agreeable  recollection  of  the  pleasure 
which  they  had  diffused  ;  for,  whether  they  spoke 
or  listened,  a  smile  continually  played  upon  their 
lips.  They  were  incessantly  in  motion  ;  their  hearts 
alone  remained  peaceful  and  quiet.  They  were  not 
in  love  ;  but,  as  the  reader  may  already  have  con- 
cluded, their  time  did  not  hang  heavy  upon  their 
hands. 

The  sisters  were  extremely  fond  of  flowers.  The 
first  favour  they  asked  of  Conradine  was  that  he 
would  give  them  a  plot  of  garden  ground,  which 
they  cultivated  with  their  own  hands.  As  the  flowers 
grew  up,  they  divided  among  themselves  the  care  of 
attending  them.  The  eldest,  Euphrosyne,  was  parti- 
cularly fond  of  the  rose;  Louisa  preferred  the  tu- 
lip ;  Gertrude  chose  the  ranunculus  ;  Bridget's  fa- 
vourite flower  was  the  violet ;  and  Clotilda  tended 
the  carnation.     Their  apartment  was    adorned  with 
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these  flowers,  whose  variegated  colours  and  mingled 
odours  regaled  at  once  the  sight  and  the  smell;  Around 
it  stood  frames  for  embroidery,  and  other  implements 
for  female  occupations.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
fairest  hands  in  the  world  engaged  in  turning  the 
spinning-wheel,  throwing  the  shuttle,  or  using  the 
needle.  Conradine  visited  them  every  evening  on  his 
return  from  the  sports  of  the  field,  looked  stedfastly 
at  them  without  uttering  a  word,  and  after  gazing 
thus  for  hours  together,  he  retired,  and  scarcely 
wished  them  a  good  night. — '' What  a  brute  1"  ex- 
claimed Louisa,  smiling. — "  He  must  be  tamed,"  re- 
joined Euphrosyne.  ''But  how?"  asked  Bridget. 
"Nothing  is  more  easy,"  answered  Clotilda;  "it 
depends  entirely  upon  ourselves." — "  By  flattery," 
said  Louisa,  "  for  he  is  proud." — "  By  flattery  !" 
rejoined  Euphrosyne.  "  Ah,  no,  sister  I" — "  Let  us 
not  degrade  ourselves  so  low,"  continued  Gertrude; 
^^  his  equals  are  obliged  to  kneel." — ^'  How  then  ?" 
said  Bridget. — "  It  is  sufficient,"  rejoined  Clotilda, 
"  for  us  to  shew  ourselves,  without  appearing  to 
seek  him,  and  as  if  by  accident.  He  will  see  us; 
the  little  advantages  which  nature  has  bestowed  on  us 
will  make  some  impression  upon  him,  and  he  will  be 
unable  to  resist.  By  degrees  the  savage  will  be 
tamed  ;  he  will  begin  to  be  a  man  ;  love  will  soon  be- 
gin to  manifest  itself,  and  he  will  thus  be  led  to  think 
of  marriage.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  sisters,  one  of  us 
must  be  his  wife."     All  of  them  at  once  fixed  their 
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eyes  on  the  looking-glass,  which  seemed  to  say  to 
them  ;  "  With  such  beauteous  eyes  as  your's,  you 
cannot  fail  of  success." 

They  were  not  rivals  :  their  friendship,  therefore, 
remaiDed  undiminished.  One  assisted  to  dress  the 
other  ;  Clotilda  plaited  Bridget's  hair,  and  Euphro- 
syne  arranged  Clotilda's  flowing  locks.  *'  There, 
sister,"  said  one;  "  this  robe  suits  you  better  than 
that;  blue  is  better  adapted  to  your  complexion  than 
rose-colour."  In  this  manner  passed  a  part  of  the 
forenoon.  But  you  should  have  seen  them  when 
they  went  to  the  church  of  the  Capuchins  to  mass. 
All  of  them  wore  straw  hats,  which  seemed  half  in- 
clined to  conceal  their  lovely  eyes,  and  they  held 
each  other  by  the  hand  like  the  Graces.  There  was 
not  a  knight  and  esquire  that  met  them,  but  what 
saluted  them  with  a  low  bow,  and  at  the  same  time 
heaved  a  deep  sigh.  '•  What  a  pity,"  said  they  to 
one  another,  "  what  a  pity  it  is  that  they  love  no- 
body." AVhen  they  came  from  mass,  they  went  to  a 
field  where  snares  were  set,  and  taking  the  cord  in 
their  hands,  they  roused  the  decoy-birds  with  a 
whistle.  Deceived  by  the  leaves  with  which  the 
snares  were  covered,  and  the  singing  of  the  decoys, 
the  birds  came  and  perched  upon  the  foliage ;  one  of 
the  sisters  immediately  pulled  the  cord,  and  the  bird 
was  caught.  But  they  did  not  murder  their  pri- 
soners. Such  as  were  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of 
their  plumage,  or  the  melody  of  their  notes,  were 
kept ;  but  the  others  were  set  at  liberty.     To  bring 
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up  and  attend  the  former  was  one  of  their  favourite 
occupations. 

Conradine  now  met  them  oftener  than  he  had  been 
accustomed  to   do.     Let   him  rise  ever  so  early,  he 
saw  them  in  the  fields  ;  and  if  he  was  returning  home, 
they  were  sure  to  meet  him.     Sometimes  they  shewed 
him  a  flower   produced  by   Bridget's   needle ;  some- 
times they  wanted  him  to  hear  a  bullfinch  sing  a  song 
which  Louisa  had  taught  him,  and  at  others  a  parrot, 
which  repeated  with  wonderful  distinctness  the  words: 
"  Love  me,  Conradine,  Conradine  I     Love  me,  Con- 
radine, Conradine !"     On  another  occasion,  perhaps, 
he  had  to  comfort  Gertrude,  who  pretended  to  weep 
the  loss   of  her  ranunculuses  ;   and  he  always  found 
the  amiable  girls  in  a  charming  dress,  or  in  a  still  more 
charming  dishabille.     He  could  not  behold  them  with- 
out emotion  ;  we  should  do  injustice  to  his  character 
to  assert  that  he  did.     So  much  beauty,   so  much 
loveliness,  made  an  impression  upon  him ;    but  he 
was   unable  to  come  to  any   determination.     There 
were  five  sisters,  and  all  equally  beautiful  ;  he  retired 
wounded  by  each  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  proud.     Had  he  actually  loved,  he  would  never 
have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  it,  and  it  would 
have  been  highly  imprudent,   on   the  other  hand,  in 
any  female  to  shew  a  passion  for  him  :  he  would  have 
reduced  her  to  a  kind  of  servitude,  for  his  sentiments, 
in  regard    to  women,    were    nearly  of  the  Oriental 
stamp. 

Meanwhile  an  alteration  took  place  from  day  to 
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day  in  Conradine.  He  absented  himself  less  and  less, 
and  for  shorter  intervals.  Not  a  word  escaped  him, 
but  whatever  he  did  was  fraught  with  expression. 
The  young  ladies  had  too  much  discernment  not  to 

know  what  all  this  signified. "  At  length,"  said 

Louisa,  ''  the  man  grows  tame ;  but  which  of  us  will 
he  chuse  ?  Or  rather  which  of  us  would  wish  to  en- 
gage his  aflFections?"  ^'  I,"  said  Euphrosyne,  "  I!" 
''  Very  well,"  rejoined  Bridget,  ''be  it  so."  We  must 
come  less  into  his  sight;  and  must  gradually  lead  him 
to  think  only  of  Euphrosyne.  He  must  see  none  but 
her ;  we  must  speak  only  of  her  when  he  sees  us ;  he 
will  thus  at  last  be  obliged  to  distinguish  her." 

From  this  time  Conradine  had  fewer  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  other  four  sisters.  He  met  none  but 
Euphrosyne,  and  by  degrees  he  forgot  all  the  rest. 
She  manifested  a  partiality  for  hunting,  and  he  per- 
mitted her  to  bear  him  company.  As  he  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  riding,  Euphrosyne  affected  a  strong 
predilection  for  that  exercise.  She  managed  her  horse 
with  extraordinary  address,  and  in  riding  races  Mith 
Conradine  she  often  reached  the  goal  before  him.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  her  influence  over 
him,  she  began,  when  she  spoke  to  him  in  public,  to 
omit  the  title  oi  your  lordship^  and  merely  called  him 
Conradine.  The  first  time  she  made  use  of  this  ap- 
pellation, Conradine  reddened  with  indignation,  and 
made  no  reply.  Every  one  imagined,  for  several  days, 
that  Euphrosyne  had  lost  his  favour,  and  she  was  her- 
self of  the  same  opinion.     But  Conradine,  however 
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indignant  he  might  be,  soon  became  accustomed  to  this 
familiar  mode  of  address.  This  step  being  taken,  she 
now  ventured  upon  another.  Conradine  left  her  to 
dismount  from  her  horse  without  assistance,  and  one 
of  .his  esquires  gave  her  his  hand.  "  What  a  shame 
it  is,"  said  she  to  him  one  day,  ''  that  a  knight  like 
you  should  have  so  little  gallantry.  Alight  and  give 
me  your  hand  without  glove ;  in  future  I  will  have  no 
other  esquire  than  you."  Conradine  cast  an  angry 
look  at  Euphrosyne,  who  had  chosen  a  moment  when 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  retinue  to  utter  this 
disagreeable  injunction.  ''  No  hesitation,"  resumed 
she;  ^' I  insist  on  your  compliance."  These  words 
she  uttered  with  such  grace,  and  all  his  attendants 
thought  her  so  charming,  that  Conradine  was  obliged 
to  dismount,  and  to  give  her  his  hand.  He  even  at- 
tempted to  kiss  her's.  "  No,  no,"  said  the  spirited 
damsel,  drawing  it  away;  '^  you  did  not  obey  me  so 
cheerfully  as  you  ought  to  have  done :  another  time 
perhaps  I  may  permit  you." — ''  I  have  caught  him," 
said  she  to  her  sisters  as  soon  as  she  saw  them,  and  ac- 
quainted them  with  the  new  step  which  she  had  ven- 
tured to  take.  ^' That  was  right!"  they  all  exclaim- 
ed, and  indulged  the  same  hopes  as  she  herself  che, 
rished. 

Next  morning  Conradine,  who  had  awoke  earlier 
than  usual,  sent  to  inform  Euphrosyne  that  he  was 
going  out  a  hunting.  She  returned  for  answer,  that 
she  should  not  accompany  him.  Conradine  sent 
again,  and  directed  the  messenger  to  enquire  if  she  were 
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unwell.  She  rejoined  that  she  was  well,  but  had  no 
inclination  to  join  in  the  chace  that  day.  "  And 
why?"  enquired  Conradine.  ^' Because  I  don't  chuse 
it,"  was  the  reply. 

Conradine  accordingly  rode  out  alone,  but  the 
whole  day  he  was  in  an  ill  humour.  He  returned  sooner 
than  usual,  found  fault  with  every  body;  ordered  a 
peasant,  who  had  not  made  sufficient  haste  to  salute 
him,  into  confinement,  as  well  as  another  who  had 
not  addressed  him  with  the  title  of  i^our  lordship. 
Euphrosyne  heard  of  these  acts  of  SBYcrity,  and  im- 
mediately wrote  to  him  as  follows  : — "I  intreat  you  to 
set  at  liberty  your  two  vassals,  whom,  out  of  pride, 
you  have  thrown  into  confinement.  Are  your  domi- 
nions for  ever  to  remain  the  theatre  of  violence  and 
slavery?"  Conradine,  on  reading  this  note,  was  high- 
ly exasperated,  and  paced  the  room  with  hasty  steps. 
At  length,  however,  he  complied  with  Euphrosyne's 
request.  On  this  she  proceeded  still  farther.  She 
ordered  all  the  gates  and  barriers  to  be  demolished, 
and  allowed  every  person  access  at  all  hours  to  Conra- 
dine ;  so  that  the  petty  tyrant  who  had  formerly  been 
invisible,  was  now  exposed  to  public  view,  and  his 
vassals  came  in  crowds,  when  he  was  at  table,  to  see 
and  to  bless  him.  Euphrosyne  prevailed  upon  him  so 
far  that  he  would  speak  first  to  his  esquires  and  the 
principal  officers  of  his  household,  though  he  did  it  in 
the  beginning  with  a  very  ill  grace.  He  had  not  yet 
uttered  a  syllable  that  could  convey  an  idea  of  love ; 
and  not  a  word  which  could  bear  that  interpretation 
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had  escaped  Euphrosync.  She  however  was  deter- 
mined to  entice  from  hira  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
passion,  rather  from  self-love  than  from  any  other 
motive.     For  this  an  opportunity  soon  occurred. 

Several  neighbouring  Lords  had  united  their  forces 
with  a  view  to  take  from  Conradine  Frejus  and  Riez, 
together  with  all  his  possessions  on  the  sea  coast.  This 
circumstance  obliged  him  to  assemble  his  vassals  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  he  had  collected  a  formidable  army. 
He  determined  to  put  himself  at  its  head,  and  made  ar- 
rangements for  his  departure.  He  had  not  yet  pre- 
pared Euphrosyne  for  this  separation,  and  it  was  then 
that  she  expected  to  compass  her  point. 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  you,"  said  he  to  her  abruptly. 

Euphrosyne,  I  think  I  might  have  been  informed 
of  it  sooner. 

Conradine,  I  am  going  to  fight  my  enemies ;  per- 
haps I  shall  fall  in  battle.  Heirs  I  have  none,  neither 
is  there  any  thing  in  the  world  that  I  love. 

Euphrosyne.     What !  nothing  at  all  ? 

Conradine.  I  think  at  least  (with  some  embarrass^ 
ment)  that  I  shall  not  leave  behind  a  creature  that  will 
regret  me- — ^' 

Euphrosyne.     Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Conradine.  I  mean  to  say  that  will  regret  me  as 
much  as  you. 

Euphrosyne.     How  so  ?    Who  could  tell  you  that  3 

Conradine.  I  don't  know ;  but  I  must  confess  that 
you  are  the  only  person  in  whose  society  I  took  any 
pleasure;  I  have  found  something  in  you,  though  I 
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know  not  myself  (laying  his  hand  involuntarily  upon 
his  heart).  I  feel — Ah  EuphrosyBC,  you  are  so  fas- 
cinating! 

Euphrost/ne.     Do  you  think  so? 

Conradine.     Indeed  I  do. 

Euphrosyne,  'Tis  very  polite  of  you  to  tell  me  so. 
Upon  my  word  this  is  quite  a  new  language. 

Conradine,     It  is  certainly  quite  new  ! 

Euphrosyne.     It  might  almost  be  called  love. 

Conradine.     Whatever  you  please. 

Euphrosyne.  In  that  case  it  would  be  a  declaration 
of  love,  and  is  this  a  fit  attire  to  make  it  in,  clad  in 
mail,  with  a  lance  in  your  hand  and  a  sword  by  your 
side  !  Are  you  a  sovereign,  a  conqueror  ? 

Conradine.     Any  thing,  any  thing  you  please. 

He  took  oflf  his  helmet  and  coat  of  mail;  the  lance 
had  already  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  his  broad 
sword  no  longer  hung  by  his  side. 

Conradine,  Will  that  do  ?  Am  I  now  as  I  ought 
to  be  ? 

Euphrosyne,     No,  not  jet, 

Conradine.     Not  yet  ? 

Euphrosyne.  You  are  too  far  from  me,  and  then 
your  attitude !  You  are  too  tall  when  you  stand. 
I  am  obliged  to  look  up  too  high  at  you. 

Conradine.  Is  that  right  ?  (dropping  o>n  one 
knee) 

Euphrosyne.  Yes,  that  is  right.  Now  you  may 
speak.     What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ? 

Conradine.     Nothing  more,     I    feel .     Here, 

VOL.   II.  K 
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read  this  letter,  by  which  I  appoint  you  regent  in  my 
absence.  If  I  fall  in  battle  all  that  I  possess  will  bs 
your's,  and  your  father's  possessions  will  revert  to 
your  sisters.     Farewel 

Euphrosyne  expressed  her  thanks  in  the  warmest 
terms.  Gonradine  departed,  and  sighed  as  he  with- 
drew. 

The  charming  sisters  were  now  regents,  and  no- 
thing was  heard  in  the  castle  but  the  sounds  of  mirth 
and  festivity.  Troubadours  and  minstrels  were  wel- 
come guests;  balls  and  cours  d" amour  alternately  suc- 
ceeded each  other.  Wit,  merriment,  and  convivia- 
lity took  place  of  the  former  ridiculous  etiquette. 
Without  enacting  laws,  they  knew  how  to  establish  a 
happy  medium  between  that  familiarity  which  lessens 
respect,  and  abject  servility.  The  subjects  learned 
their  duty,  which  they  fulfilled  with  pleasure;  they 
addressed  their  fair  mistresses  without  constraint  and 
yet  with  reverence.  The  report  of  this  pleasing 
change  extended  their  fame  to  distant  countries. 
Young  knights  thronged  to  see  them ;  these  five  sisters 
were  worthy  of  their  homage.  Euphro«yne  was 
content  to  preside  over  their  diversions  and  sports; 
the  others  went  farther,  and  none  of  them  had  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  her  lot. 

.r  About  this  time  the  Countess  de  Martiques  arrived 
at  the  court  of  Conradinc,  She  came  to  make  him 
^^  ioffer  of  her  daughter'^  hand.  Her  mortification 
on  finding  that  she  was  too  late,  gradually  produced 
^a-see^et  ,;?esQlutiou  to  be  revenged  on  ^  Euphrosyne. 
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Not  long  before,  the  young  Baron  de  Bonnes  had  like- 
wise arrived  at  the  castle  as  Conradine's  prisoner; 
and,  on  his  word  of  honour,  Euphrosyne  had  granted 
him  liberty,  on  condition  of  his  not  leaving  the  town. 
Out  of  gratitude  the  young  knight  paid  her  particu- 
lar attention,  and  she  had  too  much  good  sense  to 
take  this  amiss;  she  laughed  with  her  sisters  on  the 
subject,  and  gave  him  no  other  appellation  than  that 
of  the  little  prisoner.  At  last  he  never  quitted  her 
side;  he  had  become  her  esquire,  and  was  even  once 
surprised  stealing  a  kiss  of  her  fair  hand. 

All  these  circumstances  were  eagerly  collected  by 
the  vindictive  Countess,  who  wrote  Conradine  a  long 
account  of  all  that  passed.  Conradine  was  naturally 
hasty  and  impetuous;  he  moreover  bated  the  young 
Baron,  and  swore  that  both  the  culprits  should  die. 
He  sent  for  his  physician. — ''  Doctor,"  said  he, 
"  you  must  reyenge  me." — "  And  on  whom?" — 
''  On  Euphrosyne  and  the  Baron  de  Bormes.  I  am 
betrayed  and  dishonoured;  go  and  administer  a  slow 
poison  that  may  afford  me  the  satisfaction  of  witness- 
ing their  death  on  my  return  home."  Having  received 
this  injunction,  the  physician  departed. 

Conradine  had  commanded  the  physician  to  adminis- 
ter the  poisonous  draught  to  Euphrosyne  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Countess  de  Martiques.  Dr.  Alibour  was 
one  of  the  kindest  hearted  men  in  the  world;  he  might 
be  styled,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  physician  of  the 
fair  sex;  beloved  to  feel  a  lady's  pulse:  how  then 
was  it  possible  that  he  could  determine  to  poison  a 
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damM  s6  gefttle,  s<>  amiable,  and  so  beautiful  as  Eu- 
phrosyne!  Mounted  on  a  mule,  and  without  any- 
attendant,  he  afrited  in  the  midst  of  the  night  at  Con- 
radine's  capital.  He  was  informed  that  Euphrosyne 
was  in  bed.  "  It  does  not  signify,"  said  he,  "  I  must 
and  will  speak  to  her."  He  was  conducted  to  her 
apartment. 

"  Dr.  Alibour,"  exclaimed  Euphrosyne,  *'  what 
brings  you  hither ;  how  have  you  left  Conradine  ?  has 
any  accident  befallen  him?" 

Dr,  Alibour,  None,  fair  lady,  except  that  being 
far  distant  from  you,  he  has  been  highly  exasperated 
against  you  by  false  accounts.  At  the  moment  of 
my  departure  his  hatred  of  you  was  as  vehement  as  his 
love  had  before  been  passionate. 

Euphrosyne.  Your  information  afflicts  me,  Doc- 
tor.    Who  can  be  my  accuser  ? 

Dr.  Alibour.  The  Countess  de  Martiques  ;  for  1 
am  too  much  interested  in  your  welfare  to  con<;eaI 
any  thing  from  you ;  the  young  Baron  de  Bormes, 
who  is  your  constant  attendant,  and  whom  you  havfc 
not  kept  confined  in  the  tower — — . 

Euphrosyne.     Is  it  possible? 

Dr.  Alibour-  Possible  enough.  Conradine,  burn, 
ing  with  rage,  has  sent  me  hither.  My  errand  would 
be  the  very  reverse  of  agreeable  were  I  wicked  enough 
to  fulfil  my  commission. — He  has  commanded  me  to 
give  you  poison. 

Euphrosyne.  To  give  me  poison!  And  (with,  a 
supplicating  look)  would  you  obey  his  orders? 
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Dr.  Alibour  (respectfully  hissing  her  hand).  No  ; 
but  I  must  pretend  to  obey  them.  To-morrow,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Countess,  I  shall  hand  you  a  ba- 
son full  of  a  mixture  of  honey  ;  you  must  drink  it 
up,  and  then  complain  that  you  feel  as  if  you  had  a 
fire  within  you^  and  counterfeit  conTulsions.  As  it 
will  be  looked  upon  as  a  slow  poison,  you  may  after- 
wards by  degrees  resume  your  serenity,  and  will  haye 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  yourself  to  act  your  part 
adroitly  on  Conradine's  return. 

Euphrosyne.  It  is  not  in  my  power,  doctor,  to 
make  you  a  recompense  for  so  important  a  serTice  ^ 
the  preservation  of  my  life. 

Dr.  Alibour  (smiling).  Do  you  imagine,  then, 
that  physicians  never  preserve  the  lives  of  their  pa- 
tients except  for  money  ?  In  this  case  I  do  nothing 
but  \fbat  is  perfectly  natural,  and  do  not  even  expect 
any  acknowledgment.  Farewel,  fair  lady,  equally 
fair  in  body  and  in  mind. 

The  next  morning  the  doctor  went  io  the  countess, 
who  was  previously  informed  of  his  visit. — ^'  Well," 
exclaimed  she,  "  you  are  come  to  avenge  our  mas- 
ter."— "  Yes,"  replied  the  doctor. — ''  Where  is  the 
poison?"—''  Here,"  said  he,  shewing  her  the  bason 
with  the  honey. — ''  Let  me  see  it." — "  Touch  it  not; 
its  operation  is  dreadful,  though  slow.  There  is  no 
antidote;  sooner  or  later  death  must  ensue." — 
"  So  much  the  better;  send  for  Euphrosyne." 
.  Eup)brosyne  appeared,  surrounded  by  Conradine's 
body-guard,  and  followed  hy  her  weeping  sisters: 
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she  acted  her  part  to  perfection.  "  I  know  all,'* 
said  she  to  the  countess ;  "  I  am  doomed  to  die. 
Where  is  the  bowl,  doctor  ?  give  it  to  me.  I  thank 
heaven,"  added  she  as  she  held  it  in  her  hand,  "  for 
putting  an  end  to  all  my  misery  at  once.  With  a 
man  of  so  impetuous  a  disposition  as  Conradine,  I 
should  have  been  unhappy."  She  drank  oflf  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowl.  ''  It  is  over !"  she  exclaimed ; 
*'  I  carry  death  within  my  bosom  ;  a  consuming  fire 
already  circulates  in  my  veins.  Whither  am  I  to  be 
conveyed  ?"  said  she  to  the  guards.  "  Are  my  hands 
to  be  loaded  with  fetters." — "  No,"  answered  the 
countess;  '' you  are  free;  enjoy  in  liberty  the  few 
days  you  have  to  live." — "  Tell  him,  then,  that  I 
thank  him  for  having  at  least  spared  me  that  humilia- 
tion." So  saying,  she  withdrew.  Her  sisters,  un- 
acquainted with  the  secret,  wept  and  sobbed.  The 
countess  admired  her  composure  and  her  indiiference 
to  life,  while  the  guards  were  lost  in  the  utmost  asto- 
nishment. 

Their  surprise  was  augmented  when  they  a  few 
days  afterwards  beheld  Euphrosyne  resume  her  ac- 
customed vivacity.  She  returned  to  her  former 
occupations,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  remembrance 
of  the  tremendous  scene. — Conradine,  having  van- 
quished all  his  enemies,  hastened  back  to  the  capital, 
elated  with  his  victories,  and  as  much  incensed  as 
ever  against  Euphrosyne.  It  was  not  merely  offended 
love  that  roused  him  to  vengeance ;  pride  made  him 
blush  that  he  had  betrayed  such  weakness  as  to  suffer 
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himself  to  be  for  a  moment  enchained  by  passion. 
The  bonds  were  burst  asunder ;  his  gloomy,  Tindic- 
tive,  and  haughty  disposition  returned.  He  imagined 
that  Euphrosyne  would  tremble  in  his  presence,  and 
betray  in  her  features  the  marks  of  his  revenge :  and 
he  was  determined  to  sharpen  the  pains  of  death  with 
reproaches  and  humiliations. 

On  his  arrival,  she  was  the  first  person  that  he  met 
with.  She  was  gathering  flowers  in  her  garden,  and 
singing  at  the  same  time  the  touching  strains  of  the 
poet  of  Limoges.  With  the  utmost  composure,  un- 
mixed with  fear,  she  beheld  Conradine.  "  What, 
are  you  here  ?"  said  she. — "  Yes,  faithless  woman,  I 
am  here." — "  O,  no  more  reproaches,"  replied  she 
calmly,  ''  after  you  have  caused  poison  to  be  admi- 
nistered to  me  ;  I  am  sufficiently  punished ;  no  more 
of  that.  How  have  you  been  ?  Your  victory,  I  am 
told,  is  complete  :  and  this  morning  I  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  it  in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins ;  for 
though  I  am  not  long  for  this  world,  yet  believe  me 
,1  am  interested  in  all  that  concerns  you,  and  hear- 
tily forgive  you.  But — hold  me,  Conradine, — hold 
rae — I  seem  as  if  I  should  faint."  Conradine  held 
her  in  his  arms  for  some  minutes,  with  emotions  of 
indignation  and  astonishment. — "  It  is  the  effect  of 
the  poison,"  said  she,  apparently  coming  to  herself 
again  ;  ''  except  that,  I  ail  nothing."  Mute  and 
gloomy,  Conradine  knew  not  what  to  answer  ;  love, 
stronger  than  his  anger,  reproached  him  for  his  con- 
duct, and  he  hastily  quitted  Euphrosyne.     "  No,'* 
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said  he,  "no;  her  torments  would  at  last  become 
my  own.  When  she  shall  be  no  more,  I  may  for* 
get  Euphrosyne ;  but  to  see  her  and  behold  her  suf- 
ferings, to  feast  myself  on  her  tortures — no,  I  am  not 
io  cruel  as  I  imagined.  Die  she  shall :  either  my 
sword  or  a  stronger  dose  shall  to-morrow  terminate 
her  misery." 

But  he  had  first  to  inflict  punishment  on  another 
Criminal.  The  young  Baron  de  Bormcs,  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  a  rival,  and  a  rival  who  was  pre- 
ferred to  himself,  deserved  in  his  opinion  something 
worse  than  death.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he 
had  ordered  him  to  be  loaded  with  fetters,  and  thrown 
into  a  dungeon.  Neither  Beatrix,  nor  the  Countess 
de  Montford,  nor  the  Regent  of  France,  could  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  set  the  prisoner  at  liberty.  He 
might  have  put  him  to  death  at  once,  but  he  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  from  him  a  confession  of  the 
truth.  Ev*ery  night  he  was  haunted  by  frightful 
dreams ;  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the  spirit  of  Euphro- 
syne, with  the  poisonous  bowl  in  her  withered  hands, 
upbraiding  him  with  his  vindictive  disposition,  and 
summoning  him  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Almighty, 
where  her  innocence  would  be  made  clearly  manifest. 
WhitherBoever  he  went,  this  terrific  phantom  pur- 
sued him.  All  the  information  which  he  had  col- 
lected since  his  return  proved  nothing  positive  against 
Euphrosyne.  Every  mouth  overflowed  with  hep 
praisej  be  beheld  a  new  people,  whom  she  had  civi- 
lized by.  her .  amiable  demeanour,  aod  to  whom  she 
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seemed  to  hare  imparted  her  natiTe  cheerfulness. 
He  saw  that  by  her  condescension  she  had  contri. 
buted  to  render  him  dearer  to  his  subjects,  who  no\r 
did  from  affection  what  they  had  formerly  been  im- 
pelled to  do  by  fear. — '^  So  many  yirtues,  and  yet  so 
false  i"  No  person  except  the  young  Baron  de  Bor- 
mes  could  satisfy  him  respecting  her  innocence;  but 
was  it  likely  that  he  would  answer  his  murderer? 
was  it  probable  that  he  would  confess  the  truth  ? 
Conradine  resolved  to  intimidate  him  by  a  solemn 
and  religious  ceremony. 

He  descended  into  his  dungeon.  "  Come  hither," 
said  he  to  him ;  ''  come  hither,  and  confirm  to  me 
at  the  altar  Euphrosyne's  innocence  and  thine,  if 
thou  darest. — "  I  will,"  replied  the  baron.  Con- 
radine conducted  him  to  the  church  of  the  Capuchins, 
and  caused  the  terrific  mass  to  be  read  which  is  com- 
monly used  for  enemies  of  the  state,  sorcerers,  and 
excommunicated  persons.  The  wax-candles  were 
extinguished,  the  church  was  hung  with  black  ;  the 
young  baron  himself  was  covered  with  a  winding- 
sheet  :  before  him  was  a  half.open  grave,  from  which 
a  frightful  skeleton  was  rising,  and  a  sacrifice 
OTcrturned.  Undaunted  by  all  these  appalling  pre- 
paratioBS,  the  young  baron  swore  with  a  loud 
voice  that  Euphrosyne  was  innocent.  The  clouds 
winch  had  before  overcast  the  sky  disappeared ;  the 
sun  shone  forth  in  all  its  splendour ;  the  tapers  were 
again  lighted;  the  temple  resounded  with  shouts  of 
joy ;  and  the  people  accompanied  Conradiae  and  the 
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young  baron  with  expressions  of  satisfaction  which 
clearly  proved  how  much  Euphrosyne  was  beloved. 
What  a  glorious  triumph  for  her  I  From  this  mo- 
ment she  feigned  herself  extremely  weak,  and  com- 
plained of  an  internal  decay  occasioned  by  the  poison  ; 
her  fainting  fits  were  more  frequent,  and  she  appeared 
in  public  more  rarely  than  before.  Now  that  she 
was  sure  that  Conradinc  still  loved  her,  and  no  longer 
doubted  her  innocence,  she  wished  him  to  feel  the 
horrors  of  remorse,  and  to  impel  him  to  an  explana- 
tion for  which  she  had  paveci  the  way, 

Conradine  indeed  appeared  to  be  tormented  by  the 
furies  themselves.  He  never  quitted  Euphrosyne 
without  reluctance ;  and  as  long  as  he  was  in  her 
company,  ho  sighed  and  sat  silent  and  melancholy. 
His  sighs  were  answered  by  those  of  Euphrosyne ; 
she  too  was  silent,  and  seemed  desirous  to  avoid  his 
observation.  Each  returning  day  brought  a  repetition 
of  the  same  scenes. — "  Euphrosyne  !"  sometimes  ex- 
claimed Conradine  in  a  tone  of  anguish,  "  Euphro- 
syne! wretched,  wretched  man  !"  and  departed. 

To  this  secret  affliction  was  superadded  anxiety 
respecting  his  future  state.  The  spirit  of  his  age 
possessed  complete  dominion  over  his  mind ;  and  in 
that  age  a  person  might  be  at  the  same  time  a  tyrant 
and  a  devotee.  The  knights  plundered  orphans, 
founded  rich  chapels,  and  endowed  convents ;  the 
high-road  swarmed  with  silly  crusaders,  who,  having 
united  under  one  leader,  were  going  to  embark  for 
Jthe  Holy  Land  ;  with  small  troops  of  banditti,  who 
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sought  opportunities  of  surprising  castles ;  with  pil. 
grims,  who,  to  accomplish  their  vows,  begged  from 
door  to  door;  and  with  hermits  singing  the  lamen. 
tations  of  the  Sieur  de  Creque,  which  occasioned  the 
renewal  of  the  crusade  under  Louis  IX. 

For  some  time  one  of  these  hermits  had  taken  up 
his  abode  upon  a  mountain  not  far  from  Conradine's 
capital.  He  had  constructed  with  his  own  hands  a 
small  habitation,  which,  however,  commanded  vene- 
ration by  the  silence  that  reigned  around,  and  by  the 
precious  relics,  and  among  the  rest  a  piece  of  the 
holy  cross  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
unfortunate  crusade  of  Acre.  He  pretended  to  be  a 
knight,  accomplishing  a  vow  which  he  had  made 
when  in  extreme  danger.  A  long  beard,  the  reputa- 
tion of  prophecy,  and  austere  manners,  gained 
him  the  confidence  of  the  people.  They  thronged  to 
him  for  advice,  and  to  implore  him  to  intercede  for 
the  divine  mercy  in  their  behalf. 

To  this  venerable  man  Conradine  resolved  to  ap- 
ply :  throi  gh  his  means  he  hoped  to  obtain  pardon 
from  Heaven  for  the  crime  which  he  had  intended  to 
commit.  Clothed  in  a  hair-garment,  like  a  penitent, 
he  ascended  the  steep  mountain  on  foot.  '•  Man  of 
God,"  said  he,  ''  listen  to  me  ;  afford  me  thy  assist- 
ance ;  Conradine  kneels  before  thee ;  do  the  same 
before  the  Almighty,  who  looks  down  with  compla- 
cency upon  thee,  and  acquaint  him  with  my  repen- 
tance. But  first  I  promise  thee  to  build  a  chapel 
upon  this  spot,   and  to  provide  priests  for  its  service. 
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Now  hear  what  I  have  to  communicate.''— -On  this, 
in  the  humble  attitude  of  a  contrite  penitent,  he  com- 
menced a  confession  of  the  insignificance  of  human 
grandeur,  and  of  all  his  sins,  and  concluded  with  im- 
ploring the  mercy  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  blessing 
of  the  hermit.  What  a  confession  for  the  latter,  who 
was  no  other  than  Elzear  de  Sabran,  the  father  of 
Euphrosyne  !  On  his  return  from  the  disastrous  ex- 
pedition to  Palestine,  he  had  at  first  intended  to  seek 
an  asylum  with  Conradine;  presuming  that  his 
daughters  had  followed  his  advice,  and  that  the  Count 
had  been  unable  to  resist  their  united  charms;  but 
when  the  false  report  concerning  Euphrosyne  had 
reached  his  ears,  he  thought  it  better  to  conceal  his 
name,  and  to  embrace  the  life  of  a  hermit. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  difficulty  he  had  to  keep  his 
temper,  and  to  dissemble  his  feelings,  when  he  beheld 
the  murderer  of  his  daughter  kneeling  before  him. 
At  length,  unable  to  restrain  himself,  he  exclaimed  in 
a  tone  of  indignation:— "Tremble,  Conradine;  the 
poisoning  of  a  fellow  creature  cannot  be  forgiven^ 
it  is  the  basest  of  all  crimes,  and  is  particularly  ob^ 
noxious  to  an  offended  God.  It  cannot  be  otherwise 
Conradine. — Live,  tortured  by  conscience  in  thi^ 
world,  and  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  that  which  is  toi 
•come."         ~--v%  ^^■^■iq^^  :'-^  ■.;,-  ....  ..,.t..  ,^ 

Conradine  fblfi^  u^fi  tSie  ground  in-ia^ony-  1^ 
tore  his  hair,  and  beat  his  breast.  "  O  God!"  ex*" 
claimed  he,  "  then  she  cannot  recover!*  Uiifortunat* 
Euphrosyne!" 
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.  The  Hermit.     Where  is  she  ? 

Conradine.     In  my  castle.  ^?i^   ^, 

The  Hermit,     Has  she  any  one  to  comfort  her  ? 

Conradine,     Her  sisters. 

The  Hermit.  Tell  her  to  come  hither  and  to  bring 
them  with  her.     Who  administered  the  poison  ? 

Conrddine.     My  physician. 

The  Hermit.  Tell  him  to  come  also,  but  not  a 
creature  besides.  I  will  pray  the  whole  night,  that 
Heaven  may  take  compassion  on  Euphrosyne,  and 
point  out  to  me  among  the  herbs  which  I  myself 
cultivate  an  antidote  to  restore  her. 

Conradine  Man  of  God!  if  thou  preserves t  her 
life,  I  will  erect  a  glorious  monument  to  thy  memo, 
ry.  Thou  seest  the  two  peaks  of  yon  mountains, 
separated  by  a  broad  valley.  I  vow  to  consecrate  to 
God  a  chain  of  gold,  which  shall  reach  from  one  peak 
to  the  other  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  Euphro. 
syne's  recovery. 

The  whole  night  long  the  hermit  tolled  the  bell  at 
his  solitary  retreat,  and  at  the  doleful  sound  Conra- 
dine betook  himself  to  prayers  at  his  castle.  No 
sooner  had  the  sun  darted  his  first  rays  above  the  ho. 
rison  than  he  repaired  to  Euphrosyne.- — "  Hasten  to 
to  the  mountain,"  said  he,  ''  fair  Euphrosyne ;  the 
holy  man  who  resides  there  expects  you.  Would  to 
Heaven  that  he  may  find  means  to  restore  you  to 
health.  Doctor  Alibour  and  your  sisters  shall  acr 
company  you.  If  he  can  devise  none,  before  to-morrow 
dawns  I  shall  cease  to  live. 
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Euphrosyne  at  length  begaa  to  pity  Conradmc. 
His  repentance  attested  the  violence  of  his  passion, 
and  his  remorse  was  a  sufficient  atonement  for  an  unac- 
complished crime.  More  than  once  she  was  inclined  to 
disclose  every  thing  to  Conradine,  but  she  was  ap- 
prehensive lest  the  discovery  of  the  artifice  should  be 
productive  of  bad  consequences  in  so  proud  a  man. 
Doctor  Alibour  was  in  the  like  dilemma;  the  pilgri- 
mage to  the  mountain  was  therefore  agreeable  to  them 
both.  "  I  doubt  not  the  omnipotence  of  God,"  said 
she  to  Conradine;  "  he  sees  your  repentance,  he 
knows  that  I  have  forgiven  you ;  he  will  take  com- 
passion on  us  both  ;  and  I  have  a  secret  presentiment 
of  some  extraordinary  miracle." — "  You  pour  con- 
solation into  my  soul,  fair  lady,"  said  Conradine; 
*' go,  pray  for  me  to  God,  whose  hand  lies  heavy 
upon  me.  In  the  mean  time,  while  you  are  ascending 
to  the  hermitage,  I  will  go  to  the  superior  of  the  Ca- 
puchins, and  open  my  heart  to  him." — He  accordingly 
repaired  to  the  convent.  The  superior  was  abetter 
comforter  than  the  hermit ;  or  rather  he  was  an  adept 
in  the  policy  of  his  station,  which  consisted  in  promi. 
sing  indulgences  and  forgiveness  to  those  who  chose 
to  purchase  them  by  their  liberality. 

Enphrosyne  was  meanwhile  ascending  the  mountain. 
Her  sisters,  more  dejected  than  herself,  were  occupied 
with  pious  meditations;  Doctor  Alibour  laughed  in 
secret  at  the  miracle  that  was  to  be  performed ;  and 
Euphrosyne  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  too, 
whenever  she  looked  round  at  theDoctor. 
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At  length  they  reached  the  hermitage.  They  found 
its  venerable  tenant  seated  at  the  threshold,  reading 
Tcry  devoutly  in  his  prayer  book.  So  much  was  he 
altered  that  neither  Euphrosyne  nor  her  sisters  recog- 
nized their  father.  He,  however,  immediately  knew 
them,  and  looked  in  silence  at  one  after  another. 
When  he  beheld  Euphrosyne  tears  trickled  from  his 
eyes,  and  he  sunk  back  upon  the  stone.  The  amiable 
sisters  were  affected ;  they  looked  at  him  and  wept. 
The  hermit  at  length  came  to  himself.  "  Come  near^ 
er,  Euphrosyne,"  said  he:  •*  dost  thou  not  know  me?" 
His  words,  his  voice,  made  an  instantaneous  impres- 
sion. Euphrosyne  and  her  sisters  fell  at  his  feet;  he 
clasped  them  all  in  his  arms  and  wept  over  them. — '•  I 
see  thee  then  for  the  last  time,   my  Euphrosyne  !  Con- 

radine "     "  It  is  not  so,  father,  I   have  not  taken 

poison.  Conradine  ordered  it  to  be  administered,  but 
Alibour  deceived  him.  Conradine,  the  victim  of  his 
delusion,  is  now  tortured  with  remorse  ;  and  every 
thing  has  been  so  managed,  that  on  my  return  he  will 
believe  me  restored  by  a  miracle.  In  future  you  will 
hear  nothing  but  pleasing  account^:,  for  he  is  waiting 
for  me  to  conduct  me  to  the  altar." — "  Praised  be 
God!"  exclaimed  the  hermit,  '^  this  day,  which  at  its 
dawn  promised  to  be  the  most  unhappy  in  ray  whole 
life,  is  now  one  of  the  most  delicious.  But ,  the 
priest  will  presently  attend  before  the  altar :  come,  my 
children,  let  us  there  implore  the  blessing  of  heaven." 

Never  was  mass  heard  with  greater  devotion.  As 
soon  as  it  was  over,  the  old  oaau  set  before  his  dangh- 
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ters  and  the  good  Doctor  a  humble  breakfast  of  fruits 
and  roots.  "  I  cultivated  them  myself,"  said  he,  and 
his  daughters  wept  at  the  idea  of  the  pain  which  this 
labour  must  have  occasioned  to  him  who  was  not  ac- 
customed to  it  — "  Man,"  replied  he,  "  is  capable  of 
doing  whatever  he  wills.  Believe  me,  dear  girls,  it  is 
much  less  painful  to  cultivate  the  earth,  at  least  to  one 
who  has  a  humane  heart,  than  to  conduct  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  the  field  of  slaughter.  Now  return  to 
Conradine.  And  you,  my  beloved  Euphrosyne,  ap- 
pease his  tormented  conscience ;  then  promise  to  come 
back  to  me  and  to  receive  his  hand,  together  with  the 
honourable  name  of  his  wife,  at  this  altar,  in  my  so- 
litary cell.  Tell  him  not  who  I  am :  here  I  will  live 
and  die  unknown.  Farewel  for  the  present,  my  dear 
girls."  They  departed ;  and  when  they  had  proceed- 
ed to  some  distance,  he  r^sed  his  hands  towards  hea- 
Ten  and  exclaimed  : — '^  Take  me,  O  God,  take  me 
from  this  world,  as  soon  as  I  have  witnessed  the  union 
of  Enphrosyne  with  Conradine'."— It  was  now  the 
hour  when  he  was  accustomed  to  go  to  the  sea-shore 
to  fish;  he  therefore  took  his  line  and  repaired  to  the 
beach. 

During  this  interval  Conradine  had  not  broken  his 
fast ;  ever  since  the  morning  he  had  not  quitted  the 
altar ;  but  kneeling  on  the  graves  of  his  ancestors,  he 
had  bedewed  them  with  his  tears.  The  monks  had 
continued  to  pray  without  ceasing  in  the  choir,  and 
their  superior  had  been  the  whole  time  at  his  side.  He 
was   informed  of   Euphrosyne's   return.     He    rose, 
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trembling.  "O  God!"  said  he,  ^^  am  I  doomed  to 
die,  or  shall  I  receiTe  a  new  existence  ?" — The  superi- 
or flattered  him  with  the  hope  of  a  miracle.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  castle.  The  sisters  ^Te^e  standing  at  the 
•window,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  coming,  they 
called  to  him: — ''Courage,  Conradine,  courage!" — 
These  few  -words  reyiyed  his  spirits;  he  advanced  with 
a  quicker  pace  and  firmer  step.  Eaphrosyne  met  him 
on  the  staircase.  ''  A  miracle!"  exclaimed  she; 
*'  a  miracle  !"  Conradine  fell  at  her  feet,  unable  to 
titter  a  word.  After  a  long  silence  Euphrosyne  oifet- 
ed  him  her  hand.  ''  Not  till  you  tell  me,"  said  he, 
"  that  all  is  forgiven." — "  With  all  ray  heart,"  re- 
plied Euphrosyne. 

Splendid  preparations  were  speedily  made  for  the 
nuptials.  Conradine  distributed  money  araon§^  the 
people,  and  shewed  extraordinary  liberality  to  the 
monks,  to  whose  intercession  he  ascribed  EuphrS- 
syne's  recovery.  lie  immediately  gave  orders  for  the 
gold  chain  which  he  had  promised.  On  the  appoint- 
ed day,  he  repaired  with  his  whole  court  to  the  hermit- 
age, where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed. 

The  good  hermit  had  meanwhile  fallen  sick,  and 
at  the  approach  of  death  he  only  regretted  that  he  could 
not  join  the  hands  of  Conradine  and  his  daughter. 
Being  told  one  morning  that  the  Count  and  his  whole 
court  were  coming,  he  took  his  staff,  and  after  he  had 
with  some  difficulty  knelt  down,  and  in  a  few  words 
offered  up  his  thanks  to  heaven,  he  went  to  the  door 
of  his  hermitage,  where  he  received  Conradine,  who 
VOL.  II.  L 
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threw  himself  at  his  feet  and  kissed  his  hand.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  Euphrosyne  and  her  sisters. 
^'  At  last,"  said  he,  ^'  at  last  ye  are  happy.  Long 
may  you  live,  Conradine,  and  from  your  happiness,  as 
from  a  pure  spring,  may  the  felicity  of  your  subjects 
ilow!" — Mass  being  ended,  the  chaplain  of  the  Count 
performed  the  nuptial  ceremony,  and  Conradine  and 
Euphrosyne  promised  each  other  everlasting  affection. 
The  old  man  was  overpowered  with  joyful  emotions, 
which  were  succeeded  by  excessive  weakness .  His 
daughters  saw  him  turn  pale  and  stagger.  He  request- 
ed to  be  carried  to  his  cell,  and  to  be  left  by  himself. 
He  knelt  down  to  pray,  and  expired  without  a  pang. 
After  the  nuptials,  the  sisters,  uneasy  because  he  did 
^ot  return,  went  to  look  for  him,  and  found  him  a 
corpse.  As  they  were  plunged  in  the  most  profound 
sorrow,  the  superior  of  the  Capuchins  endeavoured  to 
comfort  them  by  representing  that  such  a  death  was 
gnly  a  transition  to  a  glorious  immortality.  Eu- 
phrosyne insisted  on  his  being  interred  in  the  her- 
mitage, and  Conradine  erected  a  magnificent  church 
on  the  spot. 
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THE  HARPER. 

The  shades  of  night  began  to  disappear.  Cold 
dawned  the  morning  over  the  region  of  Morni.  A 
thick  fog  rose  from  the  earth,  and  formed  shapeless 
clouds.  The  herald  of  the  light  saluted  all  the  adja- 
cent country,  when  Ulfar,  the  blind  harper,  seated 
on  a  wretched  chair,  awoke  from  his  restless  slumber, 
and  called  his  son.  "  Rinold !  my  son!"  he  ex- 
claimed aloud,  in  plaintive  accents. — "No  answer? 
He  is  not  yet  here  I  The  cock  already  proclaims  the 
rising  day,  the  chill  morning  air  pierces  through  my 
clothes,  and  my  Rinold  is  afar  off!  May  no  misfor- 
tune keep  him  from  his  father's  cottage  !  O,  that  I 
may  not  have  occasion  to  pull  out  these  few  grey  hairs 
over  his  corpse!" 

Thus  was  he  lamenting,  when  the  door  of  his  mise- 
rable hut  precipitately  opened,  and  a  young  man,  in 
complete  armour,  accompanied  by  a  lady  of  exqui- 
site beauty,  entered.  The  man  was  Rinold ;  the 
lady,  Allwina,  daughter  of  Dorglas,  King  of  Morni. 

'' Is  it  you,  my  dear  Rinold?"  cried  Ulfar,  ex- 
tending his  trembling  arms  to  embrace  him. 

Rin.     Yes,  father,  it  is  I. 

Ulf,  You  have  staid  a  long  time.  You  have  met 
with  no  accident  ? 

Rin,  Noj  father ;  I  was  detained  a  little  at 
court. 
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Ulf.     Why  do  you  pant  so  ?     You  are  not  sick  I 

Rin,  No,  father ;  only  heated  with  riding  sharply .»> 

r/y.  Rest  yourself ;  then  undress  me,  and  lead 
mc  to  bed ;  I  have  slept  very  uncomfortably  in  thi» 
chair; 

AUwina  (aside).  The  good  old  man !  And  on 
my  account (Rinold  beckoned  her  to  be  silent)^ 

Ulf.     What  said  you,  my  son  ? 

Rin,     Nothing,  father. 

Ulf.  Nothing  ?  Have  you  not  one  solitary  word 
to  comfort  your  old  father  I  Not  a  single  kiss  of 
joy  at  meeting  ? 

Rin.  I  will  just  wipe  the  sweat  from  my  forehead 
first,  father. 

Ulf.  That  was  not  used  to  hinder  you  from 
embracing  me :  you  were  not  wont  to  be  so  back, 
ward  to  convince  me  how  dear  I  was  to  you. 

Rinold  whispered  to  AUwina :  I  wish  I  could 
first  put  ofi"  my  armour,  that  he  may  not  remark  my 
dress. 

Ulf.  No  answer?  You  cannot,  then,  be  Ri. 
nold,  although  the  voice  which  I  hear  resembles  my 
Rinold's  voice. 

Rin.     Yes,  father  ;  I  am  your  Rinold. 

Ulf.  No  I  no !  My  fond  son  would  not  have 
sufi'ered  his  father  to  beg  so  long  for  a  single  em, 
brace :  he  would  not,  cold  and  hard-hearted  like 
you,  have  perhaps  mocked  his  misery,  or  have 
so  long  delayed   to  convince  him    of  h|s   lofe.^- 
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Stranger,  wlioever  you  are,  taagh  not  at  an  old  mao^ 
who  loves  his  son  with  inexpressible  ardonr ! 

Rin,  The  cursed  armour !  Father,  why  will  you 
persuade  yourself  that  I  am  not  your  son  ? 

Ulf,  You  imitate  Rinold's  voice  extremely  well, 
stranger,  but  not  his  love  •  that  is  inimitable. 

Allzcina.  (aside  to  Rinold.)  Dear  Rin  old,  it 
pierces  my  heart  to  hear  the  old  man  lament  thus. 

Ulf,  You  wonder,  perhaps,  stranger,  that  I  am 
not  certain  that  you  are  not  my  Rinold?  Know 
that  I  am  blind  ;  my  fingers  supply  the  place  of 
eyes.  Never  did  I  before  lament  their  loss,  because 
I  sustained  it  in  saving  my  beloved  son  from  the 
flames  ;  but  I  now  bewail  it  for  the  first  time,  as  the 
want  of  sight  leaves  me  in  torturing  uncertainty 
whether  it  is  a  stranger  that  here  walks  and  speaks, 
or  whether  my  son  has  banished  filial  afi*ection  from 
his  bosom. 

Rin»  Allwina,  I  should  be  unworthy  of  you, 
were  I  to  sufier  a  beloved  father  to  languish  any 
longer  for  his  son's  embrace. 

Then  ardently  throwing  his  arms  round  his  fa- 
therms  neck,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Father  I  father  !  Is  not 
this  your  Rinold's  kiss  ?" 

Ulf.  New  uncertainty  Your  kiss,  it  is  indeed, 
my  Rinold  ;  but  not  your  figure.  Is  not  this  ar- 
mour that  I  grasp  }  Are  they  not  gauntlets  on  your 
hands  that  strike  so  cold  to  my  neck  ?  Ila  !  a  sword 
by  your  side  I    Your  head  covered  with  a  helmet !    If 
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you  are  a  man  of  honour,  take  off  your  helmet,  and 
let  me  feel  your  face, 

Rinold  quickly  snatched  the  helmet  from  his  head, 
and  the  good,  old  harper,  softly  stroked  his  face. 
''  This  isRinold's  high  forehead,"  said  he ;  ^'  this  his 
handsome  nose,  his  small,  plump  mouth,  his  round 
chin,  his  silken  locks."  Overjoyed,  he  fell  upon 
his  neck,  imprinting  long  and  ardent  kisses  on  his 
lips ;  but  the  exhausted  fountains  of  his  eyes  refused 
their  streams  to  add  to  his  delight, 

*'  Celestial  love!"  exclaimed  Allwina — ^'  To  be 
your  daughter — to  be  Rinold's  wife,  is  a  happiness 
that  surpasses  every  hope,  that  exceeds  my  utmost 
desire." 

'^  You  are  my  son,"  continued  Ulfar,  after  he  had 
softly  reclined  Rinold's  head  against  his  breast ;  "  but 
leave  me  no  longer  in  suspense ;  how  am  I  to  ac- 
count for  your  being  thus  accoutred  ?  Why  have 
you  relinquished  the  profession  of  a  harper  for  that 
of  arms  ?     Why  exchanged  the  harp  for  a  sword?" 

Rin.  To  win  her  who  with  me  embraces  your 
knees,  and  begs  your  paternal  benediction  ? 

Ulf.  How  ?  What  soft  female  mouth  imprints  a 
kiss  on  my  wrinkled  hand  ?  What  delicate  arms  grasp 
my  knees  ?     Rinold,    what   have    you  done  ? 

Rin.     Carried  off  a  female  who  loves  me 

AUoJ.  Who  felt  that  Rinold  was  the  only  man 
who  could  make  her  happy,  and  now,  father,  im- 
plores your  benediction. 
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Ulf,  Of  what  service  were  my  benediction,  when 
nature  herself  has  already  laid  a  curse  on  what  you 
have  done  ? 

Rin,     A  curse,  father  ! 

Ulf.  Alas,  my  son  ! — This  curse  overtook  me  I 
If  it  should  likewise  fall  upon  your  head  ! 

Rin.     Allwina,  what  have  we  done  ? 

Allic,  What  nature  and  love  commanded,  and 
what  we  ought  to  have  done,  had  all  the  elements, 
yea  even  heaven  and  earth,  opposed  us — 

Rin.  Had  son  and  moon  withdrawn  their  light, 
and  all  the  thunderbolts  of  heaven  been  directed 
against  our  breasts — 

Allic.  What  we  shall  approve,  when  the  parting^ 
embrace  dies  away  on  our  quivering  lips. 

Ulf.  Children !  come  to  my  breast,  receive  my 
blessing^.  All  the  curses  ever  pronounced  against  sin 
cannot  make  such  love  unhappy.  My  sensations 
cannot  find  words:  my  embrace  must  serve  for  a  be- 
nediction. 

Allzc.  Exalted  man !  my  heart  told  me  truly 
when  it  said,  I  should  be  happier,  if  you  called  me 
daughter,  than  when  I  was  called  the  daughter  of  a 
king. 

Ulf.     What  I  are  you  the  king's  daughter  ? 

Allio.     Allwina,  daughter  of  King  Dorglas, 

Ulf.     You?     I  recal  my    blessing.     O!  Rinold, 
Rinold,  you  have  dug  your  father's  grave! 
Rin.     How  so,  father  ? 

Ulf.     Away    from    my    arms !     You   cannot  be 
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my  Riaold,  Ulfar's  tender,  dutiful  son,  or  you  would 
not  have  forgotten  his  instructions,  his.  admonitions, 
and  have  stolen  from  an  already  distressed  parent  his 
dearest  jewel !  To  carry  away  a  girl  of  equal  rank 
with  yourself  would  have  been  a  crime,  from  the  pu- 
nishment of  which  remorse  and  repentance  might  have 
exempted  you ;  but  to  steal  the  daughter  of  Dorglas 
is  a  parricide  that  can  never  be  forgiven. 

Rin,     My  father  I  it   is   your   son  who  implores 
pardon  at  your  feet. 

Ulf.     Away !     It  is  not  the  voice  of  a  son  that 
I  hear,  but  of  a  wolf  who  has  just  stolen  a  Iamb  from 
the  sheep-fold.     Shall  I  harbour  you,  and  disgrace 
my  old  age  with  such  baseness  ? 
Rzn,     O  father !  father ! 
Uif*     Away  !  I  know  you  not. 
Rm,     Pardon,  father,  and  your  love !    Are  you 
silent  ?     Rinold  is  an  orphan,  if  you  withdraw  your 
love.    Shall  then  the  only  step,  to  which  youth,  love, 
and  inadvertence  ever  betrayed  me,   draw  down  a  fa- 
ther's curse  upon  me,  when  it  must  be  at  the  expence 
of  my  life,  were  I,  if  it  even  lay  in  my  power,  to 
restore  what  I  have  taken  away  ?     Allwina,  do  you 
weep  ?     O  weep  not !     Every  tear  of  your's  plants  a 
dagger  in  my  heart.     Weep  not,  lest  a  threefold  ma- 
lediction oppress  me,     A  double  curse  already  rests 
npon  my  head — that  of  Ulfar  and  of  Dorglas ! 

Allzo»  No,  not  upon  you  may  it  rest,  although  Ul* 
far  pronounce  it.  But  ought  you,  harper,  to  pro- 
nounce a  curse  agaiUjgt  love — you  who,  as    Rinold 
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says,  have  loved— have  been  unfortunate  in  love  ? 
You  who  know  the  secrets  of  love,  its  joys  and  its 
sorrows — who  have  often  kissed  the  tears  of  anguish 
from  the  cheeks  of  your  beloved — who,  at  the  hazard 
of  your  life,  would  have  fetched  from  the  most  dis- 
tant lands  balsam  to  heal  her  wounds  ?  You  who 
know  w  hat  inexpressible  bliss  the  first  kiss  of  mutual 
affection  affords,  and  what  still  greater  happiness  it 
promises  ?  The  remembrance  of  all  this  shall  inter- 
cede for  me — shall  acquaint  you  that  AUwina  per- 
suaded your  son  to  flight — shall  say  to  you  :  Harper, 
without  your  consent,  misery  and  sorrow  shall  be 
my  bed-fellows,  and  death  my  bridegroom  ;  for  Ri- 
nold  swore  never  to  be  my  husband,  except  with  your 
approbation. 

Ulf.    Did  Rinold  so  ?— My  son  ! 
Rinold  instantly  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet, 
joyfully  exclaiming  :   ''  Father,  do  you  forgive  me?" 
Ulf.     AVhat  would  not  Ulfar  forgive  his  Rinold  ? 
Long  did  the  grateful  kisses  of  the  lovers  deprive 
Ulfar   of  the  power  of  speech.     At  length  he  took 
Rinold's  hand,     pressed  it  close  in  AUwina's,    and 
stammered  :  "  Grief  and  trouble  I  give  him  for  his 
portion;  your  father's   tears  are  your    dowry;  but 
be  not  dejected;  always  love  each  other  as  you  now 
love,  and  never  will  adversity  venture   to  approach 
your  cot.     And  now,  my  Rinold,   relate  to  me  ho- 
nestly  the  history  of  your  love.      Could  these  un- 
conscious eyes  but  see  you,  every  untruth  would  then 
appear  in   your  countenance  j  but  now  (laying  his 
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hand  on  Rinold^s  breast),  now  will  your  heart  betray 
you  if  your  mouth  speak  what  is  not  true. 

Rin.  Can  you  suspect  that  of  your  Rinold, 
father  ? 

U(f,  Could  I  have  supposed  that  he  would 
hare  concealed  his  love  from  me,  his  first  friend  ? 

Ri?i.     Pardon,  father ! 

Ulf.  I  have  pardoned  you.  Tell  me,  when  did 
your  heart  first  conceive  a  passion  for  the  king's 
daughter  ? 

Rm;  The  first  time  I  saw  her.  It  is  now  four- 
teen months  since  you  first  took  me  with  you  to  the 
royal  palace,  since  I  first  sung  before  the  king.  Da 
you  not  remember,  father,  how  clear  and  uninter- 
rupted my  voice  was  at  the  beginning — how  nimbly  my 
fingers  struck  the  harp's  silver  strings — how  I  sud- 
denly stopped,  my  tremulous  voice  failed,  and  my 
hand  dropped,  powerless,  from  the  harp  ?  'Twas. 
then  I  saw  you,  lovely  maiden;  your  large  blue 
eyes  were  fixed  on  mine,  and  they  sunk  confused  to 
the  ground.  I  could  not  finish  my  song,  but  sneaked 
away,  abashed,  among  the  king's  attendants.  'Twat 
then  Allwina  sowed  the  seed  of  love  in  my  heart ; 
you,  my  father,  brought  it  to  maturity. 

Ulf.     I,  Rinold  ? 

Rin.  As  I  conducted  you  home,  you  inquired 
after  many  of  the  courtiers  whom  you  had  formerly 
known,  and  asked  likewise  the  question,  which  I 
shall  never  forget — Have  you  attentively  observed  the 
king's  beautiful   daughter?     Can  you  describe  her 
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figure  to  me  ?  Father,  could  you  then  have  sc^n 
your  Rinold,  you  would  have  read  in  his  face  a  con- 
fession of  his  love.  I  thereupon  described  the  figure 
of  the  king's  beauteous  daughter,  but  imperfectly, 
it  is  true.  The  most  experienced  painfrr  could  not 
correctly  copy,  nor  the  ablest  harper  describe  her 
charms.  An  artist's  eye  sees  much;  but  not  a  single 
trait  escapes  that  of  a  lover;  yet  he  can  neither 
paint  nor  describe.  AVho  can  expect  a  just  narrative 
of  any  circumstance  of  a  drunken  man  ?  and  who  can 
be  more  intoxicated  than  was  Rinold  when  he  had 
seen  AUwina? 

Allzc.  (falling  on  Ulfar's  neck)  Father,  your 
Rinold  flatters. 

Ulf,  No,  no,  my  daughter,  your  glowing  cheek 
tells  me  that  he  speaks  the  truth. 

Rin,  In  consequence  of  this  description,  the  seed 
of  love  sprung  up  and  came  to  maturity.  From  that 
hour  I  lost  my  former  cheerfulness,  became  inatten- 
tive to  your  commands,  and  negligent  of  your  af- 
fairs. For  this  I  often  reproached  myself,  when  I 
sighed  in  solitude  on  my  bed,  and  then  the  thought  of 
the  distance  between  a  king's  daughter  and  a  harper's 
son  turned  my  pil'ow  to  stone. 

Alli£,  Imagine  not,  Rinold,  that  I  slept  more  at 
ease  on  down  ;  your  figure  always  stood  between  me 
and  sleep.  I  always  heard  yonr  roice  :  my  nij^ht-  be- 
came more  and  more  restless,  the  longer  I  hoped  to 
see  you  at  court  and  was  disaupoi  lUd.  At  length  I 
again  beheld  you.     My  eyes  discovered  you  just  as 
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I  was  entering  the  room.  In  hastening  to  the  place 
■where  you  stood,  I  rubbed  my  pearl  bracelet  against 
the  door,  so  that  it  broke  and  fell  down. 

Rm,  Then  the  whole  company  of  young  harpers 
and  courtiers  ran  to  take  it  up.  I  was  just  laying 
hold  of  it,  when  a  nimble  courtier  sprang  forward  to 
snatch  it  from  me.  Enraged,  I  pushed  him  aside 
with  such  violence  that  he  fell  to  the  ground.  I 
seized  the  bracelet,  presented  it  to  you ;  and  a  look 
from  your  eyes,  benign  and  lovely  as  the  genial  sun- 
shine in  spring,  was  my  reward.  Such  a  look !  If 
your  father  would  have  given  me  the  key  of  his  coffers^ 
I  would  not  have  exchanged  that  look  for  it.  En- 
raptured, I  returned  to  our  cottage.  Hope,  which 
rends  the  solid  rock,  has  dispelled  all  apprehensions 
concerning  the  distance  between  ns.  Now  again  the 
sun  appeared  to  me  bright  and  lovely ;  the  water  of 
our  spring,  which  before  tasted  like  vinegar  and 
wormwood,  was  to  my  palate  as  milk  and  honeyr 
I  now  sung  to  my  harp  jocund  tunes,  songs  of  fortu- 
nate love ;  b«t  still  sleep  was  a  stranger ;  the  joys 
©f  which  hope  assured  me  chased  it  from  my  eye-lids. 
In  one  of  those  sleepless  nights,  I  walked  about  in 
our  hut,  searched  every  corner,  and  behind  a  hang- 
ing that  had  never  before  caught  my  attention  I 
found  a  complete  suit  of  armour  for  a  knight. 

U(f.  That  was  the  armour  of  my  friend,  the  ho- 
nest Beldor,  who  died  here  in  my  arms. 

Rin.  I  put  it  on,  and  it  fitted  me  well  as  I 
thought;     I  hid  it  carefully  by  day,  but  put  it  on  at 
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night,  took  the  sword,  went  into  the  forest,  and 
exercised  myself  in  cutting  branches  from  the  trees. 
Frequently  I  mounted  one  of  the  horses  that  pas- 
tured in  the  fields,  put  on  him  the  saddle  and  bridle 
which  I  found  with  the  armour,  and  tried  in  moon- 
light nights  to  strike  the  lance  into  circles  which  I 
had  drawn  with  charcoal  upon  the  trees.  This  I 
practised  for  ten  months.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Than  Estmer  gare  me  a  horse,  properly  trained 
to  all  kinds  of  chivalric  exercises,  that  he  might  have 
me  the  oftener  with  him.  I  considered  it  as  a  proof 
that  heaven  favoured  my  purpose. 

AllzD.  But  why  came  you  so  seldom  to  court, 
my  Rinold  ? 

Ri'n.  Our  dear  father  was  sick,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  attend  him. 

Allzc.  That  time  was  to  me  the  most  miserable  por- 
tion of  my  life  ;  I  did  not  think  my  happiest  days  so 
near.  At  the  tournament  my  father  gave  I  hoped  to 
iee  you,  and 

Rin,  You  did  see  me  too,  sweet  girl !  My  fa- 
ther was  invited,  with  me,  to  appear  at  court.  The 
messenger  had  scarcely  returned,  when  my  whole 
$oul  was  bent  on  appearing  there  as  a  knight  to 
contend  for  the  prize.  I  therefore  pretended  to  be 
sick.  My  excellent  father  would  not  at  first  go  to 
court  without  me;  but  at  length  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  persuaded,  and  to  be  conducted  by  our  neigh- 
bour. They  had  departed,  when  I  braced  on  my  ar- 
Diour,  although  co?ered  with  rust,  together  with  the 
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helmet,  the  plumes  of  which  the  mice  had  quite  gnawed 
away,  mounted  my  horse,  and  hastened  to  the  tour- 
nament. On  the  road  I  overtook  my  dear  father  and 
his  guide.  It  seemed  as  though  an  invisible  power 
drew  me  from  my  horse  to  beg  his  blessing.  It  was 
not  without  great  exertion  that  I  was  able  to  contain 
myself,  but  proceeded  slowly,  and  asked:  '' Do  you 
think,  harper,  that  I  shall  be  in  time  for  the  tourna- 
ment?"— ''  Do  not  I  know  thy  voice?"  was  your  re- 
ply.— "  It  is  impossible,"  rejoined  I,  "  to  know  it 
through  the  visor."  You  then  answered,  "  The 
brave  never  come  too  late."  I  considered  this  as  a 
lucky  omen,  and  galloped  joyfully  on.  When  I 
reached  the  lists,  all  the  knights  laughed  at  me. 
I  was  refused  admittance,  under  the  idea  that  I  was 
come  to  deride  the  assembly.  But  a  knight,  who 
had  before  stood  by  my  side,  whispered  to  his  neigh- 
bour that  I  must  certainly  be  a  person  of  consequence, 
who  appeared  in  those  shabby  accoutrements  on  ac- 
count of  some  vow,  as  he  had  observed  upon  my 
arm  a  chain  denoting  as  much*.  This  opinion  soon 
spread  through  the  crowd;  and  instead  of  being  jeered 
as  at  first,  they  now  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
me  respect.  The  trumpets  sounded,  and  my  heart 
beat  strong  against  ray  armour.  The  foolhardiness 
of  my    project,    exaggerated  a   thousand  fold,  pre- 

*  The  kniffhts,  as  a  sign  and  in  remembrance  of  a  vow  ^  hich 
they  had  made,  were  used  to  fasten  to  their  armour  or  weapons 
a  chain,  which  was  never  taken  off  either  by  themselves  or  by 
their  ladies  till  they  had  fulfilled  their  vow. 
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sented  itself  to  my  soul.  At  that  moment,  All- 
wina,  you  appeared  in  a  balcony,  and  all  my  fear 
Tanished.  The  tilting  commenced.  I  remained  quiet 
for  some  time.  A  stately  knight,  in  magnificent 
armour,  now  opposed  himself  to  me ;  we  ran  at 
each  other,  and  my  love,  not  my  dexterity,  threw 
him  from  his  seat.  This  fortunate  commencement 
inspired  me  with  courage.  Five  other  knights  were, 
like  the  first,  extended  on  the  ground.  At  length 
your  father  turned  his  lance  against  me. 

Ulf.  A  murmur  then  arose  among  the  harpers. 
"Some  called  you  a  rash,  rude,  inconsiderate  fellow 
to  oppose  a  king  :  others  said  that  in  the  lists  all 
difference  of  rank  ceased  ;  that  there  a  valiant  knight 
onght  to  acknowledge  no  superior  but  one  still  more 
Taliant  than  himself;  and  I  involuntarily  coincided 
in  the  latter  opinion. 

Rin.  We  ran  at  each  other;  but  when  I  was  near 
him,  I  dropped  my  lance,  and  received  his  thrust 
on  the  breast ;  for  I  thought  it  would  be  no  disgrace 
to  be  thrown  by  hira.  Yet  I  firmly  kept  my  seat, 
amidst  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets. 

jillz£.  To  me  it  was  the  most  delightful  sound  of 
victory.  My  heart  before  felt  something  for  you, 
though  I  knew  not  at  that  time  what  to  call  it ;  and 
still  dearer  did  you  become  for  your  rencounter  with 
my  father. 

Ulf.  Nature  never  deceives  herself.  I  also  felt 
the  same;  but  my  giddy,  thoughtless  Rinold,  sup- 
pose you  had  been  thrown  at  the  first  shock. 
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Rtfti  Overcome  with  shame,  I  would  have  quit- 
ffed  the  lists,  and  have  considered  it  as  a  warning  of 
my  guardian  angel  never  to  attempt  again  to  exalt 
myself  above  my  condition.  Now  commenced  the 
combat  with  swords. 

Allw,  And  I  experienced  fresh  anxiety,  when  I 
saw  Lutkyn,  the  bravest  knight  at  oUr  court,  single 
you  out :  but  how  soon  was  my  uneasiness  dispelled! 
Furiously  you  rushed  upon  him,  regardless  of  his 
blows,  and  at  length  he  was  compelled  to  yield. 
Lutkyn  being  vanquished,  none  of  the  other  knights 
ventured  to  encounter  your  sword.  The  umpires  ad- 
judged you  the  prize.  The  joy  of  my  heart  exceeded 
all  description. 

Ulf.  My  excellent,  my  valiant  boy,  how  felt  you 
then  ? 

Ri?i.  I  was  beside  myself.  But  it  was  not  the 
honour  of  victory,  not  that  invaluable  jewel,  the 
prize,  that  raised  my  joy  to  such  a  height,  but  solely 
the  thought  of  receiving  it  from  the  hands  of  AUwina. 
Allzi\  How  impatiently  did  I  wait  for  the  mo- 
ment when  I  was  to  deliver  it  to  you  I 

Rin.  And  how  delightful  did  your  words  sound  in 
my  ears  :  "  Gallant  knight,  receive  the  prize  of  vic- 
tory from  the  hands  of  a  virgin  who  never  gave  it 
T^ith  more  perfect  cdriviction  of  merit  to  the  most 
valiant." 

Allw,  You  trembled  as  you  knelt  before  me : 
your  panting  breath  whistled  through  your  rent  vi- 
sor, and  the  chain  on  your  arm  moved  to  and  fra; 
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Rin.  Oj  there  was  a  tumult  in  my  soul  also,  suf- 
ficient to  drive  me  distracted.  For  when  you  said, 
Favour  me,  knight,  with  a  sight  of  your  face,  I  could 
scarcely  stammer  out  the  words  "  I  am  restrained  by 
a  vow  from  shewing  my  face  except  to  one  person  ; 
but  to  convince  you,  most  gracious  princess,  that 
the  prize  has  not  fallen  to  one  unworthy  of  it,  I  will 
make  myself  known  to  you  in  your  apartment." 

Ulf.     And  you  went  ? 

Rin.     I  went  indeed. 

Ulf.     And  — 

Allijo.  O,  dear  father,  require  not  an  account  of 
what  I  felt  when  I  saw  it  was  my  beloved  harper. 
That  tongue  alone,  which  can  describe  the  joys  of 
heaven,  can  do  justice  to  the  raptures  of  reciprocal 
love. 

Rin^  Oh,  that  I  could  but  express  in  words  what 
I  experienced  when  I  ventured  to  imprint  the  first  kiss 
on  these  coral  lips  ! 

Scarcely  had  Rinold  uttered  these  words,  when  a 
loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  and 
it  was  violently  thrown  open.  A  man  entered  breath- 
less. The  perspiration  stood  like  dew-drops  on  his 
forehead  ;  his  half  opened  mouth  was  parched  for 
want  of  refreshment ;  his  eyes  resembled  expiring 
torches.  No  sooner  did  he  spy  Allwina,  who  at- 
tempted to  hide  herself  behind  Rinold,  than  he  threw 
himself  hastily  at  her  feet,  exclaiming  joyfully: — 
*'  Heaven  be  praised  that  I  have  found  you,  my  most 
gracious  princess.  O  conceal  not  yourself  from  your 
YOL.    II.  M 
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faithful  servant,  who  followed  only  to  devote  his  life 
to  your  comfort."  He  then  caught  her  hand,  which 
he  respectfully  kissed,  AUwina  looked  like  a  sta- 
tue, her  hand  dropped  into  the  stranger's,  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Rinold's  face,  and  her  pale  cheek 
seemed  to  demand  his  assistance.  He  drew  his  sword, 
and  furiously  seizing  the  intruder,  pointed  it  at  his 
breast,  crying  out,  "  Whoever  you  are  that  havedis. 
covered  my  retreat,  swear  to  me  by  your  hope  of 
everlasting  salvation,  not  to  mention  a  word  con- 
cerning AUwina's  residence  to  any  creature,  or  I  will 
dispatch  you  on  the  spot." 

The  stranger  heard  him  unmoved,  and  with  unal- 
tered look  and  tone  replied,  '^  May  the  hangman 
tear  out  Hurst's  tongue,  and  throw  it  to  the  dogs,  if  it 
should  reveal  to  any  person  the  retreat  of  the  best 
of  princesses." 

Ulf,  Stranger,  if  you  prove  false,  this  hoary  head 
must  sink  in  the  dust  beneath  the  sword  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. 

Hurst.  I  am  but  a  poor  man,  but  what  I  pro- 
mise, I  will  observe,  even  if  the  king  would  make  me 
his  son-in-law  for  breaking  ray  word, 

Mho,  Good  man,  is  then  my  flight  known  at 
court  already  ? 

Hurst.  I  hope  not,  I  lay  in  the  stable  near  the 
horses,  when  that  gentleman  entered,  and  saddled 
the  princess's  horse ;  I  imagined,  pardon  me,  noble 
sir,  that  he  was  a  thief,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep, 
for  I  was  afraid  of  his  naked  sword.     But  when  I  saw 
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the  princess  mounted,  I  considered  that  I  should  Ine- 
vitably be  put  to  death  for  not  giving  the  alarm,  and 
therefore  set  off  likewise.  I  tracked  the  horses'  feet 
hither  through  the  forest. 

Ulf.  Tracked  the  horses'  icet !  O  Rinold,  then 
you  must  not  remain  here.  Make  haste,  and  be 
gone. 

Rin.     Whither  ? 

Ulf.  1  dreaded  that  question.  My  kindred  are 
all  dead,  the  friends  of  my  youth  are  scattered 
through  the  world.  Yet  have  I  one  left.  Go  to  my 
bed-chamber,  my  son  ;  in  the  small  window  you  will 
find  part  of  a  broken  ring ;  take  it,  preserve  it 
carefully,  and  then  hasten  to  Korvath ;  there,  in  a 
hut,  wretched  like  our  own,  resides  a  grave-digger, 
called  Uther ;  shew  him  the  bracelet,  and  he  will 
receive  you  and  your  wife  as  if  you  were  his  own 
children. 

Allxo.  Away  then,  my  Rinold.  Hurst,  stay  here 
to  attend  the  worthy  Ulfar,  and  send  us  an  account 
of  every  thing  you  hear  concerning  the  court.  As  a 
reward  for  your  care  of  my  good  father,  take  this 
necklace. 

Rin.  You  can  put  on  my  old  thick  coat,  that  you 
may  not  be  known. 

Hurst.  Very  well,  sir  ;  you  may  depend  on  my 
honesty  and  fidelity. 

Ulf.  Then  will  success  attend  you,  and  you  will 
live  long  and  happily.  Fidelity  is  ever  its  own  reward. 
Now,  my  son,  depart. 
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Rin,     O  father,  to  leave  you— 

Ulf,  Is  now  your  duty.  Embrace  me,  my  son, 
and  you  too,  my  dearest  girl.  May  Virtue's  guar- 
dian angel  protect  you  !  May  your  mutual  affection 
make  you  cheerful  and  contented.  Go! — At  such  a 
parting,  how  should  I  otherwise  deplore  the  loss  of 
ray  sight.  Farewel — when  you  are  in  a  place  of 
safety  I  will  follow  you. 

Allzo.  and  Rin,  (at  once).  Farewel  till  then,  O 
best  of  fathers. 

Ulf.  May  the  hand  of  God  conduct,  and  his  bless- 
ing accompany  you  ! 

Hand  in  hand  they  departed,  with  streaming  eyes. 
In  silence  Ulfar  ofifered  up  ardent  supplications  to 
heaven  for  their  happiness. 

Dorglas,  king  of  Morni,  seemed  destined  by  fate 
to  drink  deeper  of  the  cup  of  affliction  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  His  only,  his  beloved 
daughter  was  nosv  carried  off,  and  about  twenty 
years  before,  he  had  almost  in  the  same  manner  lost  a 
beloved  sister.  The  Princess  Dulcina  was  celebrated 
far  and  near  as  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  her 
time.  Royal  suitors  came  from  distant  regions  to 
solicit  her  hand ;  but  in  vain  ;  they  all  returned 
disappointed,  with  a  wound  in  their  hearts,  which  not 
even  the  incomparable  balsam  of  the  physician,  Time, 
was  able  to  heal.  Report  now  proclaimed  Dulcina 
a  woman  to  whom  natu  c  had  denied  her  most  pre- 
cious gift,  sensibility.  But,  as  it  frequently  happens, 
report  was  a  liar. 
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That  Dulciaa  possessed  sensibility,  ami  a  heart 
most  exquisitely  formed  for  the  passiou  of  loye,  v»as 
known  to  a  man  of  an  elevated  and  noble  mind,  but 
of  inferior  birth.  This  man  she  loYcd  with  all  the 
ardour  of  which  a  female  breast  is  susceptible ;  she 
concealed  him  in  her  apartment  three  months,  but 
then  he  was  obliged  to  depart,  for  the  eyes  of  jea- 
lousy arc  piercing.  He  fled.  Five  months  she  con- 
cealed from  the  world  the  consequence  of  their 
embraces,  but  longer  she  could  not. 

Dorglas  received  the  intelligence,  dreadful  to  him 
as  the  sentence  of  everlasting  damnation.  Trans- 
ported with  rage,  he  ordered  Dulcina  to  be  confined 
in  a  solitary  castle,  far  from  the  help  of  compassionate 
mortals,  by  whom  the  indiscretions  of  love  were  not 
considered  as  deadly  sins. 

In  this  hapless  situation  she  was  not  forsaken  by 
the  man  of  her  heart.  Veiled  in  the  obscurity  of 
night,  he  climbed  the  tower,  handed  her  food  through 
a  small  aperture,  and  consoled  her  as  well  as  he  could. 
One  tremendously  dismal  night,  which  even  an  atheist 
would  have  thought  the  forerunner  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  she  was  seized  with  the  pangs  of  labour, 
and  a  fine  boy  was  brought  into  the  world  by  his 
groaning  parent.  With  trembling  hand  she  gave  him 
to  his  father.  The  wings  of  death  overshadowed  her — 
she  expired  ;  and  if  angels'  eyes  could  weep,  they 
would  have  bathed  the  corpse  of  Dulcina  with  their 
tears.    The  father  fled  with  his  boy  far  away  from 
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Morni,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  cave  from  the  fury 
of  Dorglas. 

The  king's  anger  was  however  appeased  when  the 
guards  brought  the  melancholy  account  of  Dulcina's 
death.  Seven  long  days  he  wept  over  her  body, 
called  himself  her  murderer,  and  publicly  announced 
that  he  would  pardon  her  lover,  and  regard  him  with 
the  affection  of  a  brother.  But  her  lover  never  made 
his  appearance.  Dorglas  then  ordered  the  tower  in 
which  Dulcina  died  to  be  demolished,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent tomb  to  be  erected  on  the  spot;  and  long  did  he 
continue  to  lament  the  loss  of  an  only  sister. 

When  Allwina's  flight  became  known  at  the  court 
of  Dorglas,  every  thing  was  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
The  king  stood  half  dressed,  among  a  multitude  of  the 
common  people,  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  grasped 
their  hard  hands,  embraced  their  knees,  implored  with 
tears  that  they  would  bring  back  his  daughter,  who 
had  been  carried  ofi*.  Now,  he  promised  to  reward 
with  incalculable  riches  and  honours  him  w  ho  should 
restore  her  to  his  arms  ;  now  he  swore  the  most  tre- 
mendous oaths,  that  he  would  not  recline  his  head  to 
rest,  or  take  any  thing  but  bread  and  water  till  he  had 
secured  the  robber  of  his  treasure  ;  now  he  threatened 
that  he  would  order  to  instant  execution  all  who  did 
not  hasten  in  quest  of  his  daughter. 

A  number  of  courtiers  collected  round  him,  and 
besought  him  to  retire  to  his  apartment.  Enraged  he 
drove  them  from  him,  crying  in  a  furious  tone  :  "  Be 
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gone,  wretched  comforters.  Do  you  know  what  it  is 
to  lose  a  daughter  like  Allwina?"  He  then  com- 
manded his  swiftest  horse  to  be  brought,  threw  a  mi- 
serable cloak  over  his  shoulders,  ordered  his  guards  to 
be  sent  out  along  all  the  roads  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tires,  sprung  on  his  horse  and  galloped  off,  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  of  his  attendants. 

All  search  was  for  a  long  time  fruitless  ;  at  length 
the  fresh  track  of  horses'  feet,  which  had  betrayed  to 
Hurst  the  way  that  Allwina  had  taken,  brought  some 
of  the  guards  to  Ulfar's  hut.  Hurst,  in  Rinold's 
clothes,  \?ith  his  face  and  hair  stained,  opened  the 
door  to  them.  They  searched  every  corner,  but  in 
vain  ;  till  at  length  a  soldier  drew  forth  Allwina's 
necklace  from  under  a  heap  of  fresh  leaves,  which 
served  Hurst  for  abed.  He  joyfully  called  his  com. 
rades,  and  shewed  them  what  he  had  found  :  they 
seized  the  harper,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  from 
him  where  his  son  was,  as  they  imagined  it  must  be 
he  who  had  carried  off  Allwina.  Hurst  ran  away, 
and  concealed  himself  in  a  hollow  tree.  Ulfar  was 
silent.  Intreaties,  abuse,  threats  of  the  most  excru- 
ciating torments,  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  be- 
tray his  son.  The  soldiers  bound  him,  put  him  on  a 
horse,  and  hastened  back  to  Morni,  followed  at  a 
distance  by  Hurst. 

In  his  hut  at  Corvath  sat  Uther,  the  grave-digger, 
making  a  net  to  catch  birds,  and  singing  his  favourite 
song  : — 

"  Gay  hope  that  lightens  youthful  hearts." 
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He  always  sung  it  when  he  wished  to  call  to  mind 
the  happy  periods  of  his  youth.  At  that  time  this  song 
procured  him  the  friendship  of  an  itinerant  painter, 
who  was  an  expert  performer  on  the  harp,   and  could 
rehearse  in  rhyme  the  occurrences  of  the  dark  ages. 
This  painter  was  a  good  man,  not  indeed  a  favourite 
with  princes  and  nobles,  because  his  mouth  uttered 
exactly  the  thoughts  of  his  heart,  without  first  look, 
ing  round  to  see  who  was  present.     On  this  account 
he  frequently  had  nothing  but  dry  bread  and  water, 
though  his  pencil  copied  nature,  particularly  in  the 
terrific,    and  in  her  ruder  beauties,  so  as  to  make 
the  beholder's  hair  stand  erect. 

Equally  virtuous  were  Ulfar  and  Uther.  Thus 
when  they  sat  together  in  an  evening  after  dark,  and 
sung  the  painter's  songs  and  tales,  their  hearts  were 
expanded;  they  felt  what  monarchs  never  experience, 
even  though  a  thousand  slaves  kiss  the  dust  at  their 
feet ;  namely,  that  pure  friendship  is  the  image  of  the 
deity.  Their  song  ceased,  they  pressed  each  other's 
hands,  and  embraced  with  the  holy  kiss  of  friend- 
ship. Uther  recollected  all  this  when  singing  the 
conclusion  of  his  song  : 

Ah,  hope  !  forsake  us  not  in  death, 

"When  break  the  eye-strings,  flits  the  breath, 

'Tis  thine,  the  wretch  to  save. 
■\Ve  hope — 'tis  this  our  spirits  cheers, 
Dispels  our  grief,  dries  up  our  tears, 

Tor  joys  beyond  the  grave. 
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He  was  still  singing,  when  he  heard  a  knocking 
at  the  door — '•  Coming  directly,"  he  cried,  and 
sung  on. 

The  knocking  continued,  and  Uther  exclaimed  : — 
"  Patience,  your  dead  will  surely  wait  till  I  can  make 
them  a  grave;  they  will  not  run  away  from  you." 

The  knocking  grew  more  xiolent.  '•  Patience,'* 
cried  Uther,  '•  and  if  you  knock  till  your  knuckles 
are  sore,  I  shall  not  open  the  door  until  my  net  and 
my  song  are  iSnished." 

He  sung  on,  and  the  knocking  continued  without 
intermission.  As  soon  as  he  had  done,  he  rose,  and 
opened  the  door.  In  rushed  Riuold  and  Alhvina. 
In  the  excess  of  his  joy  at  having  reached  a  place  of 
safety,  Rinold  embraced  the  grave-digger  so  ardently, 
that  he  broke  the  net  Mhich  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  Dear,  good  friend,"  said  Rinold  hastily,  '•  pardon 
my  impetuosity  ;  I  am  flying,  with  my  wife,  and  was 
to  seek  for  refuge  with  you  :  this  broken  ring,  A\hich 
my  father  gave  me,   will  plead  in  my  behalf." 

'•  Let's  see  it,"  said  Uther,  taking  the  ring  :  "  wait 
a  moment,"  and  ascended  a  small  ladder  that  led  to 
the  chamber  of  the  hut. 

Riuold  fervently  embraced  his  Alhvina,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Now  we  are  safe,  my  sweet  girl.  This 
hut,  on  which  a  courtier's  eye  never  gazed,  will  be 
our  asylum.  The  sun  of  love  will  here  shine  upon 
us,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  incapable  of  cou- 
tributing  towards  our  happiness." 
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Uther  returned.  "  Impetuosity  indeed !  ray  young 
friend,"  said  he,  "  see  how  you  have  torn  my  net 
with  your  armour." 

^'  Pardon,  good  old  man,"  cried  Rinold  and  All- 
wina,  pressing  close  to  him. 

Uth.  Now,  now,  what  is  there  to  beg  pardon  for.^ 
I  have  hands  and  threads  to  mend  it  again.  You  are 
ray  good  old  friend  Ulfar's  son,  as  this  ring  tells  me, 
and  you  are  heartily  welcome.  "  When  I  send  you 
the  half  of  this  ring,"  said  your  father  at  the  time 
we  broke  it,  "  be  assured  that  the  bearer  is  one 
whom  I  value  as  I  do  my  everlasting  happiness." 
Embrace  me.  There,  now  rest  yourselves.  The  more 
haste,  the  worse  speed,  remember  that.  If  you  had 
come  leisurely,  you  would  not  be  so  heated,  and  I 
should  not  have  to  mend  my  net.  Now,  what  is  your 
good  old  father  about  ?  Does  he  still  employ  himself  in 
catching  birds  ? 

Rm.     Oh  no,  he  has  been  blind  these  nine  years. 

Uth.  Blind !  That  is  melancholy.  Yet  to  him 
it  is  only  a  trial,  not  a  punishment.  Then  indeed  he 
is  not  fit  for  bird-catching.  Your  name  is  Rinold,  is 
it  not,  young  man  ? 

Rin.     Yes. 

Ulh.  Now,  Rinold,  consider  me  as  thy  father; 
as  good  a  father  as  Ulfar  I  cannot  indeed  be  to  you  ; 
but  believe  me,  whatever  I  have.  I  will  divide  -with 
you,  were  it  even  my  life. 

Rin.     Dear,  good  man  ! 
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Uth.  Call  me  father,  gWc  me  that  name  which 
though  I  never  heard  from  the  mouth  of  my  child,  yet 
sounds  more  agreeable  to  me,  than  if  a  thousand  men 
called  me  their  king.     My  son,  then  (embraces  him). 

Rin.     My  father ! 

jillw.  But,  dear  old  man,  are  we  then  safe  with 
you  ? 

Uth.  Safe,  charming  girl,  if  only  two  or  three 
come ;  we  are  not  a  match  for  more.  AVhat  have  you 
done,  Rinold,  to  be  pursued  ? 

Rin.  I  have  run  away  with  tliis  lady  ;  she  is  the 
daughter  of  a  king. 

Uth.  That  had  been  better  left  alone.  On  these 
occasions,  people  are  in  such  haste,  that  they  may 
easily  be  led  to  do  what  is  neither  proper  nor  just. 
Who  can  govern  his  thoughts  at  such  times  ;  but  what 
is  done  cannot  be  undone,  so  it  only  depends  on 
yourselves  to  live  here  quiet  and  contented.  But 
you  must  strip  oiF  that  armour,  my  Rinold,  and  you, 
princess,  those  grand  silk  garments.  Will  you  not 
also  call  me  father  ? 

j4llzo.     Allwina  calls  you  so  with  her  wliole  heart. 

Uth.  Well,  go  up  the  ladder,  my  daughter  ;  above 
you  will  find  clothes  that  my  deceased  wife  wore; 
there  is  not  indeed  a  robe  adorned  with  gold  and 
pearls  like  your's,  but  underneath  them  once  beat  a 
heart  of  which  even  a  king's  daughter  need  not  be 
ashamed.  From  those  clothes  chuse  what  you 
please  ;  but  take  care  not  to  go  near  the  net  and 
things  that  lie  on  the  little  table :  my  poor  wife  was  at 
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work  upon  it  an  hour  before  she  died.  Leaye  that 
untouched;  for  I  always  think  she  is  only  gone  out 
and  will  presently  be  back  again. — Go  then,  ray 
daughter,  and  change  your  dress. 

AUwina  went. 

"  And  to  you,  my  son,"  continued  Uther,  "  I  will 
give  my  best  suit,  and  teach  you  to  make  nets  and  lime 
rods,  to  catch  birds  and  dig  grayes.  —  Is  she  then 
your  wife  ?" 

Rin.  Not  yet,  father  ;  but  with  what  impatience 
do  I  wait  for  the  moment  I 

Uth,  Patience!  patience!  be  not  in  too  much 
haste.  He  that  takes  his  time,  also  comes  to  his  jour- 
ney's end  at  last.  Here  will  be  none  to  draw  oflf  her 
affection  and  attention  from  you.  Now  put  off  your 
armour,  my  son  :  when  opportunity  suits,  you  shall 
tell  me  how  you  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
There  is  my  coat,  put  it  on.  Well,  now  you  will  pass 
abroad  for  Uther's  servant,  who  assists  him  to  dig 
graves  and  catch  birds,  and  in  my  cottage,  as  in  my 
heart,  you  will  be  my  friend  and  my  son. 

Allwina  returned  from  her  dressing-room. 

The  princess  had  disappeared,  she  was  now  only  a 
young  handsome  charming  female.  Her  golden  tresses 
were  covered  with  a  coarse  cap  ;  a  jacket  concealed 
her  beautiful  round  arm  down  to  her  delicate  hand; 
her  tall  majestic  figure,  lost  under  a  thick  coarse  habit, 
which  enviously  hid  her  small  foot  to  the  Tery  toe: 
but  still  she  was  enchanting  and  lovely.  How  indeed 
should  a  homely  dress  make  beauty  appear  deformed. 
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RiDoId  ran  to  her,  clasped  her  ferTcntly  in  his  arms, 
reclined  his  head  against  her  swelling  bosom — "  Do 
you  still  love  me,  my  Rinold?"  she  asked  jokingly. 
A  kiss  was  Rinold's  only  reply.  Uther,  inwardly 
delighted,  smiled  and  said  : — 

*'  You  now  look  so  like  my  good  wife,  excepting 
the  delicacy  of  your  features,  that  I  would  fain  kiss 
you  too,  were  I  not  afraid  of  exciting  Rinold's 
jealousy." 

"•  I  jealous  of  you  !"  exclaimed  Rinold,  ''  sooner 
jhould  I  be  jealous  of  the  sun  for  shining  on  her." 

He  then  ledAllwina  to  him;  she  modestly  presented 
her  beauteous  lips  to  the  good  man  and  kissed  him,  as 
angels  kiss  pious  mortals  when  asleep.  Rinold 
threw  his  arras  about  them  both,  pressed  them  to  his 
bosom,  and  the  guardian  spirit  of  their  loves  which 
hovered  around  beheld  this  charming  spectacle  with 
delight. 

When  Uther  had  disengaged  himself  from  the  arms 
of  the  lovers,  and  had  wiped  from  his  face  the  tearj 
both  of  joy  and  grief,  he  thus  addressed  them  ; — 

''  But  we  must  not  always  kiss,  children  ;  we  must 
also  work  ;  labour  is  a  spice  that  seasons  every  enjoy- 
ment. To-morrow  you  shall  go  with  me,  my  Rinold, 
and  help  to  dig  a  grave;  meanwhile  you  will  cut 
bread  into  the  milk  for  dinner,  Allwina,  dry  apples  on 
the  hearth,  or  boil  herbs  and  roots;  for  such  is  Uther's 
whole  stock  of  provision.  On  particular  days  like 
this,  we  shall  have  a  pigeon  or  some  other  bird  ;  but 
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that  will  be  very  seldom.  However,  you  will  become 
used  to  it,  and  will  thank  old  Uther  for  teaching  you  to 
be  content,  to  be  cheerful  with  little ;  your  other 
employments,  my  daughter,  arc  to  mend  my  nets,  feed 
my  birds,  and  to  love  your  Rinold.  Soon  will  you  be 
man  and  wife,  and  then,  dear  daughter,  nature  herself 
will  teach  you,  that  the  occupation,  the  sweetest  oc- 
cupation of  a  wife  is  to  nourish  and  attend  the  dear 
pledge  of  conjugal  love." 

Rinold  kissed  Allwina's  hand  ;  she  leaned,  sweetly 
blushing,  upon  him,  and  imprinted  a  burning  kiss  on 
his  lips. 

Uther  turned  away,  and  wept  that  he  had  never 
known  the  joy  of  being  a  father. 

Evening  came  ;  they  sat  down  cheerfully  to  their 
supper  of  new  milk,  bread,  and  fresh  fruits.  Night 
arrived  ;  Rinold  crept  sorrowfully  with  Uther  to  his 
chamber,  Allwina's  bed,  a  carpet  extended  over  soft, 
sweet  scented  moss,  seemed  hard  because  Rinold  did 
not  share  it  with  her. 

Two  days  passed  without  any  tidings  from  Ulfar. 
Rinold  soon  learned  of  Uther  the  art  of  making  man's 
last  home,  and  catching  birds,  and  AUwina  as  quickly 
became  a  proficient  in  the  management  of  the  domestic 
concerns. 

On  the  third  day  they  both  went  into  the  forest, 
Rinold  to  set  nets,  and  AUwina  to  gather  herbs  and 
mushrooms.  Uther  sat  in  his  hut,  whistling  to  his 
birds  and  teaching  them  a  tune,  when  the  door  sud- 
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denly  flew  open,  and  Hurst  rushed  in  breathless  and 
covered  with  dust. 

"  So,  so,  my  friend,"  said  Uther,  "  I  call  it  un- 
mannerly to  break  into  my  hut  like  a  wolf  into  a 
sheep  fold:  that  is  not  the  way,  I  will  teach  you  how 
to  visit  strangers." 

Seizing  Hurst  by  the  shoulders  he  pushed  him  out 
at  the  door  and  bolted  it  within,  for  he  imagined  it  was 
a  spy  in  quest  of  Allwina,  and  then  asked : — 

"Who  are  you,  my  friend,  and  what  do  you  want  ?" 

"  I  come  from  Morni,"  stammered  Hurst,  without, 
'*  and  bring  important  news  from  Ulfar  :  my  name 
is  Hurst?" 

'^Ha,  that  is  another  thing,"  cried  Uther  joyfully, 
and  opened  the  door  :  "  had  you  told  me  so  at  first, 
I  should  not  have  found  fault  with  your  haste." 

Rinold  soon  returned  with  Allwina  from  the  forest : 
their  first  look  descried  Hurst. 

''  Have  you  brought  news  from  the  court,  from 
Ulfar,"  exclaimed  both,  "  and  of  what  kind  is  it  ?" 

Hurst.  I  bring  a  great  deal  of  news  ;  but  whether 
any  good  I  cannot  tell. 

Allic.  Not  any  good  ;  has  fortune  already  struck 
us  off  the  list  of  her  favourites  ? 

Uth,  Come  along  into  the  hut,  children,  and  do 
not  make  such  a  disturbance  out  of  doors. 

They  went  into  the  hut.  Uther  bolted  the  door,  bade 
Hurst  sitdown,  placed  before  him  a  bowl  of  new  milk, 
and  wiped  the  dust  and  sweat  from  his  forehead. 
Allwina  and  Rinold  stood  hand  in  hand  beside  him, 
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Yiewing  him  with  inquisitive  looks,   but  durst   not 
ask  him  to  begin  his  narrative ;  at  length  Uther  said  : 

"  Now  then  tell  your  story,  good  man,  for  what- 
ever bad  new  s  you  may  bring  shall  not  deprive  you 
of  our  love  or  of  our  thanks." 

Hurst,  Would  to  God  that  I  brought  better! 
The  day  after  your  departure,  an  evil  spirit  con- 
ducted a  party  of  soldiers  to  Ulfar'shut:  they  searched 
every  place,  and  at  length  found  the  princess's  neck- 
lace under  my  bed.  They  thence  concluded  that  you 
were  the  person  whom  they  were  in  quest  of,  and  car- 
ried away  your  old  father  in  chains  to  Morni. 

Rin.  My  father  in  chains  1  O,  I  will  away,  and 
break  his  fetters,  were  they  even  made  of  diamonds. 
That  is  the  curse  which  nature  laid  upon  our  deed. 

Allw.     Do  you  repent  the  deed,  my  Rinold  ? 

Uth.  My  son,  be  not  too  hasty  :  fetters  may  be 
unloosed  without  being  broken. 

Rin,  I  repent  not  the  deed  the  Almighty  knows, 
but  that  my  father  is  obliged  to  bear  the  consequences 
of  it,  is  horrible  I  Proceed,  Hurst ;  your  words  have 
wounded  my  heart  so  deeply  already,  that  whatever  is 
to  come  cannot  possibly  give  me  pain. 

Hurst.  Disguised  in  your  clothes  I  followed  them. 
Ulfar  was  conveyed  to  the  palace.  I  paid  particular 
attention  to  all  that  went  in  or  came  out,  and  I  observ- 
ed an  executioner  and  his  man  enter. 

Rin,  The  executioner!  O  that  they  had  tortured 
me! 

Allwina  stood  stupified  and  speechless  at  the  win- 
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dow ;  the  tears  rolled  abundantly  down  her  cheeks 
upon  her  bosom.  Uther,  in  the  confusion  of  his  thoughts, 
tore  one  of  his  nets  in  pieces. 

Iltirit.  I  durst  not  venture  into  the  palace  for  fear 
I  should  be  recognized,  so  there  I  stood  and  experienc- 
ed the  same  sensations  as  a  man  condemned  to  death 
and  expecting  his  last  hour.  The  executioner  return- 
ed, I  saw  his  eyes  wet  with  tears,  this  pierced  my  very 
soul. 

Rin.  The  vilest  of  mankind  wept,  what  then 
ought  I  to  do  ?  Hurst,  Saddle  my  horse. 

Uih,     When  I  tell  you,  good  man,  not  before. 

Hurst,  I  went  to  him,  pretending  not  to  know 
him,  and  said  : — "  Have  you  met  with  any  misfortuno 
that  afflicts  you  so  ?"  "  Fool,"  replied  he,  "  I  am 
the  executioner,  and  these  tears  curse  my  fate  for 
making  me  so  before  I  became  hard-hearted.  I  have 
been  compelled  to  torture  an  old  man,  whose  look  must 
have  made  the  Devil  himself  relent.  He  is  the  father 
of "   He  then  said  a  wicked  word,  noble  sir. 

Rin.     Oh  !  conceal  nothing  from  me. 

Hurst,  Of  that  scoundrel  who  stole  the  king's 
daughter,  said  he. 

Rin.     Of  the  parricide  ? 

Allzv.  That  you  are  not ;  it  is  I  who  brought  your 
father  to  the  rack. 

Hurst,  The  poor  man  is  required  to  confess,  con- 
tinued the  executioner,  where  his  son  is,  and  he  most 
certainly  does  not  know . 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Rin.     O,    that    an   executioner   could   not   help 
thinking  so ! 

Hurst,  While  we  were  conyersing  thus,  a  trum- 
peter from  the  upper  story  of  the  castle  loudly 
sounded  his  trumpet  several  times,  and  a  herald  pro- 
claimed :  That  whoever  knew  where  the  seducer  was, 
should  give  information  to  the  king ;  otherwise  the 
father  of  the  seducer,  if  the  latter  did  not  surrender 
himself  within  three  days,  together  with  the  princess, 
should  be  put  to  death  with  the  most  excruciating 
tortures. 
Rin.  He  shall  live  !  I  will  die ! 
Jllw,     And  I ! 

Rin.  No,  Allwina,  you  shall  not  die. 
Allw.  What  name  gives  you  a  right  to  command 
me  thus  ?  The  name  of  husband,  do  you  say  ?  Then 
know  that  it  makes  me  one  being  with  yourself,  and 
commands  me  to  share  with  you  happiness  and  misery, 
Rin,  Allwina,  I  cannot  die  with  you.  My  cou- 
rage would  forsake  me  were  you  to  suflfer  by  my 
side. 

Allw,  And  unless  I  go  to  Morni,  you,  as  well  as 
your  father,  must  be  irrecoverably  lost. 

Uth.  Gracious  father  in  heaven !  send  us  counsel 
from  above :  human  understanding  is  inadequate  to 
this  trial. 

Allw.  The  counsel  that  duty  gives  is  God's  coun- 
sel. Your  hand,  Rinold,  we  will  go — we  will  die 
together. 
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Rin.     Shall  I  be  your  executioner  too,  Allwina  ? 

Allw.  Not  my  executioner,  my  angel  to  accompa- 
ny me  to  heaven.  Hurst,  saddle  the  horses;  you  will 
find  them  under  the  cliff  of  the  rock  behind  the  hut. 

Ilurst  went.  Lost  in  contemplation,  Uther  advanc- 
ed to  the  windoWj  laid  down  the  fragments  of  his  net, 
seized  his  spade,  and  was  going  towards  the  door. 

''  Whither,  father  ?"  asked  RinoM,  half  frantic. 

"  To  dig  myself  a  grave,"  replied  Uther,  looking 
at  the  tears  which  fell  copiously  upon  his  spade. 

Rinold  and  Allwina  noticed  him,  but  said  nothing. 
Hurst  came  and  beckoned  at  the  door.  Uther  went 
up  to  Rinold,  covered  his  streaming  eyes  w  ith  his  hand, 
and  fell  upon  his  neck.  Parting  tears — tears  of  sor- 
row mingled  with  their  embrace;  but  not  a  word  did 
they  utter.  Rinold  and  Allwina  then  knelt  before 
Uther ;  he  laid  his  hands  upon  their  heads,  and  em- 
braced them  once  more.  They  hastened  away. 
Uther  took  up  his  broken  net,  wet  with  his  tears,  sat 
down  to  mend  it,  and  sang  with  trembling  voice  : — 

'^  Ah,  hope !  forsake  us  not  in  death .'" 

Dark  and  gloomy  over  Morni  broke  the  third  day 
after  Ulfar's  imprisonment.  Not  a  single  lark  war- 
bled a  morning  salute  to  the  sun,  almost  entirely  ob- 
scured by  thick  clouds.  The  owl,  that  enemy  to  light, 
saw  her  day  lengthened  by  another  hour.  The  whole 
city  was  silent  as  the  grave  ;  almost  all  the  inhabitants, 
shut  up  in  their  houses,  bewailed  the  fate  of  Ulfar,  of 
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whose  innocence  every  one  was  convinced.  Upon 
no  account  durst  they  venture  out  into  the  streets, 
apprehensive  of  augmenting  the  anger  of  Dorglas  by 
the  sorrow  visibly  expressed  in  their  countenances. 
Only  those  who  run  to  executions  as  to  an  entertain- 
ment, to  whom  every  spectacle  is,  with  regard  to  the 
emotions  it  excites,  perfectly  indiflferent,  provided 
it  gratifies  their  inordinate  curiosity,  quitted  their 
dwellings,  and  hastened  to  the  court  of  the  palace.  Here 
was  erected  a  lofty  scaffold.  In  a  furnace,  heated 
with  burning  coals,  glowed  iron  tongs,  destined  to 
mangle  Ulfar's  limbs.  The  executioner's  assistants 
were  busy  fixing  the  rack  on  which  he  was  to  die. 

The  king  sent  one  of  his  servants  to  the  harper,  to 
inform  him  that  if  he  did  not,  within  an  hour,  disclose 
Allwina's  retreat,  in  the  next  he  should  suffer  death 
under  inexpressible  torments. 

"  Tell  thy  master,"  said  the  harper,  with  a  manly 
undaunted  voice,  "  that  Ulfar  is  prepared  to  die." 

He  then  reclined  his  head  again  on  his  couch  of 
straw,  raised  his  hands  loaded  with  chains,  im- 
plored the  father  of  heaven  and  earth  to  forgive  his 
sins,  and  to  comfort  and  support  him  in  his  last  trying 
hour.  The  jailer  heard  him;  he  involuntarily  fold- 
ed his  hard  hands,  knelt  down,  and  besought  heaven 
to  deliver  the  good  old  man  :  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  which  summoned  Ulfar  to 
die.  Reconciled  to  the  supreme  and  omniscient  judge, 
he  rose,  and  was  conducted  to  the  fatal  scaffold.   His 
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cheek  was  not  pale,  neither  was  any  of  his  features 
distorted  with  terror.  By  the  command  of  Dorglas 
he  was  led  to  the  farnace,  and  was  told  that  the  tongs 
which  were  heating  in  it  should  be  cooled  in  his  blood; 
that  the  men  whom  he  heard  at  work  were  erecting 
the  wheel  on  which  he  was  to  die. 

"  Too  many  preparations,"  said  Ulfar,  "  to  de- 
prive a  poor  old  man  of  the  wretched  remnant  of 
life !" 

Dorglas,  followed  by  a  numerous  retinue,  now  ap- 
peared on  the  scaffold,  and  seated  himself  on  his 
throne.  His  hair,  silvered  by  sleepless  nights,  care, 
and  sorrow,  hung  negligently  over  his  wrinkled 
forehead.  His  languid,  his  melancholy  cheek,  loudly 
accused  his  daughter,  and  warned  many  a  youth,  long- 
ing after  love,  not  to  enter  into  a  state  whose  joys 
are  many,  but  whose  pangs  are  innumerable.  He 
beckoned  with  his  sceptre,  and  the  harper  was 
brought  before  his  throne. 

'•  O,  man!  who  art  thyself  a  father,"  said  the  king, 
in  a  plaintive  tone;  ''  who  thyself  know'st  the  sen- 
sations of  a  father's  heart  when  a  beloved  child  proves 
undutiful,  why  dost  thou  make  liars  of  thy  venerable 
countenance,  of  thy  hoary  hair,  whose  testimony  that 
thou  art  an  honest  man  every  one  is  ready  to  believe? 
Why  deprivest  thou  me  of  the  happiness  of  having 
my  child  to  close  my  eyes  at  the  moment  of  my  dis- 
solution ?  Once  more,  I  beseech  thee,  tell  me  where 
is  my  Allwina?" 

Ulfar  was  silent. 
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"  I  will  reward  thee,"  continued  Dorglas,  ''  with 
wealth  that  shall  exceed  thy  utmost  wishes ;  I  will 
pardon  thy  son  ;  I  will  suflfer  him  to  return  home  un- 
punished, if  he  will  only  restore  me  my  darling  un- 
injured ;  I  will  be  kind  to  her,  I  will  love  her  as 
before,  and  will  forget  her  having  ever  entertained  a 
partiality  for  a  common  man.  I  conjure  thee, 
harper,  tell  me  where  is  my  daughter?" 
Ulfar  was  still  silent. 

"  Obdurate  old  man !"  cried  Dorglas,  '•  dost  thou 
not  dread  the  punishment  of  thy  obstinacy  ?  Thinkest 
thou  that  heaven  will  be  propitious  to  thy  son,  after 
robbing  such  an  infirm  parent  of  his  joy  on  earth, 
his  quiet  in  the  grave,  and  his  happiness  in  heaven? 
Or  dost  thou,  perhaps,  imagine  that  I  should  break 
my  promise,  should  condemn  thee  and  thy  son  to 
punishment,  to  death,  if  thou  wert  to  disclose  to  me 
her  retreat?  Should  I  be  capable  of  such  an  act, 
may  my  countenance  be  changed  to  that  of  a  parri- 
cide, on  which  God's  curse  is  impressed  in  characters 
too  legible  to  be  mistaken ;  that  every  one  able  to 
grasp  a  dagger  may  destroy  me  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  while  his  heart  and  the  world  tell  him  he  has 
done  a  good  action.  On  my  knees  I  implore  thee, 
harper,  to  disclose  to  me  the  retreat  of  my  child!" 

Dorglas  descended  from  his  throne,  and  threw  him- 
self at  Ulfar's  feet;  still  Ulfar  was  silent. 

"Then  be  it  so!"  furiously  exclaimed  the  king, 
rising  :  *'  I  have  done  what  I  ought,  nay,  more  than 
I  ought.     Now,  fellows,  take  away  this  hoary  headed 
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eyeless  monster!  compress  his  limbs  with  red  hot 
tongs,  till  the  marrow  hisses  in  his  bones ;  tear  his 
shrivelled  skin  from  his  mangled  carcass,  and  throw  it 
to  the  dogs ;  kill  him  by  slow  torments,  as  he  and  his 
abandoned  son  murder  me.  To  me  his  agony  shall  be 
a  pleasure,  to  me  his  cries  of  anguish  will  sound  like 
songs  of  joy  ;  away  with  him  to  the  torture  !  And 
then  hasten  every  one  who  loves  his  king,  and  seek 
the  monster  whom  this  father  begot!  Whoever 
brings  him  alive  to  him  will  I  give  my  crown,  will 
call  him  my  benefactor,  when  I  tear  with  my  teeth  the 
heart  of  the  execrable  robber.  Away !  away  to 
torture  with  this  villain  !" 

The  executioner's  assistants  seized  Ulfar  and  led 
him  to  the  rack.  A  confused  murmur  was  heard 
among  the  people ;  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
gate  of  the  palace.  On  horses  bathed  in  sweat,  in 
gallopped  Rinold  and  Allwina:  the  people  made  way 
for  them. 

''  Mercy!  mercy  for  my  father!  Here  is  the 
culprit  I"  shouted  Rinold  in  a  terrific  tone,  which 
made  all  the  by-standers  shudder. 

''Never  mind!  nevermind!"  exclaimed  Dorglas ; 
"  my  patience  is  ejdiausted.  To  death  with  him ! — to 
death  with  the  hoary  rascal  1" 

The  people  pulled  Rinold  from  his  horse,  and 
placed  him  upon  the  scaffold.  Ulfar  now  said  in  an 
impressive  tone  ; — 

''  O  king,  remember  Dulcina!" 

At  these  words  Dorglas  was  seized  with  a  shivering. 
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like  a  sinner  surprised  by  the  hand  of   death  in  the 
midst  of  his  crimes. 

"  Stop,  fellows  !  do  not  kill " 

No  more  could  he  utter,  but  sunk  down  senseless. 
Allwina  ascended  the  scaffold,  hung  mournfully  over 
her  father,  embraced  him,  and  endeavoured  by  fond 
and  endearing  words,  and  soul-reviving  kisses,  to  re- 
store him  to  his  senses.  Rinold  clung  round  Ulfar's 
neck,  and  shouted  for  joy  that  his  father  was  still 
alive.  Former  ages  never  witnessed  such  a  spectacle, 
and  future  times  will  never  see  its  parallel. 

Slowly,  as  the  sun-beams  pierce  through  the  clouds 
of  a  rainy  spring  morning,  returned  the  faculties  of 
Dorglas.  He  raised  his  eyes  suffused  with  tears  ;  but 
as  yet  he  saw  not  his  daughter;  the  drops  of  sorrow 
dimmed  his  sight ;  with  her  soft  hand  Allwina  wiped 
them  away,  and  the  father's  first  glance  discovered  his 
beloved  daughter.  Who  can  describe  the  tumult  of 
their  mutual  joy,  the  ardent  embraces,  the  surprise,  the 
doubts,  and  again  the  conviction  of  the  realization  of 
their  wishes?  Fortunate  the  man  whose  lot  it  was  to 
be  a  spectator  of  such  a  scene! — No  painter,  no 
harper  can  do  it  justice. 

The  joy  of  Dorglas  was  now  so  far  moderated  as  to 
be  able  to  express  itself  in  intelligible  language ;  he 
ordered  the  harper  and  Rinold  to  attend  him  in  his 
apartment,  to  obtain  from  the  old  man  an  explanation 
of  the  words  which  had  burst  upon  him  like  a  clap  of 
thunder.  He  took  his  beloved  Allwina  under  his 
arm  into  the  palace,  for  fear  of  losing  her  a  second 
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time.  Riaold  led  his  honest  father  with  faulterinty 
steps. 

On  a  silken  sofa  reclined  Dorgla?,  with  his  head  on 
his  daughter's  bosom,  when  Ulfar  and  Rinold  entered 
the  room.  Allwina  cooled  her  burning  cheek  against 
the  cold  face  of  her  father. 

"  Ulfar,"  said  Dorglas,  without  looking  up,  ''  ex- 
plain to  me  the  meaning  of  the  words  that  saved  thee 
from  death.    Why  did'st  thou  remind  me  of  Dulcina?" 

Ulf.  Rinold,  conduct  me  to  the  feet  of  the  good 
king,  that  I  may  prostrate  myself  in  the  dust  before 
him. 

Rinold  obeyed.  Ulfar  knelt  down  by  the  knees  of 
Dorglas,  and  said  : — 

''  Gracious  king,  knew  that  I  was  the  husband  of 
your  sister  Dulcina !" 

"  Thou  r"  rejoined  Dorglas ;   '•  thou  ?" 

"  Yes,"  continued  Ulfar,  "  and  Rinold  is  her  son 
and  mine,  and  he  is  your  nephew.  Had  he  not  come 
to  rescue  me  from  death,  it  would  have  convinced  me 
that  neither  noble  nor  royal  blood  flows  in  his  veins. 
Then  I  should  have  expired  on  the  rack,  he  would  have 
lived  in  obscurity  and  died  despised  ;  for  a  man  with 
an  ignoble  heart,  with  common  blood,  deserves  not 
to  be  a  prince." 

The  astonishment  of  the  king,  of  Rinold,  and  of 
Allwina  ;  their  inquisitive  looks,  their  trembling  for 
joy  during  the  mute,  the  ardent  embrace  ;  and  their 
struggles  for  breath,  for  words — on  whom  did  nature 
ever  bestow  colouring  and  ability  to  paint  all  these 
emotions? 


''  I  forgive  thee  ?"  were  the  first  intelligible  words 
that  Dorglas  uttered.  "  I  embrace  thee  as  my 
brother — thee,  Rinold,  as  my  son,  as  the  husband  of 
Allwina,  as  the  successor  of  Dorglas  on  the  throne 
of  his  forefathers." 


HISTORY    OF    BIANCA   CAPELLO. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Thomas  Buonaventuri,  a  young  Florentine  of  good 
family  but  in  low  circumstances,  lived  with  a  country- 
man of  his,  a  tradesman  at  Venice.  Opposite  to  the 
house  in  which  he  resided,  was  the  back-door  of  the 
mansion  of  Bartolomeo  Capello,  a  noble  Venetian. 
One  of  the  inmates  of  the  latter  was  a  young  female  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  named  Bianca.  She  was 
strictly  watched,  but  yet,  standing  frequently  at  the 
window,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  it 
was  not  long  before  she  discovered  Buonaventuri. 
Though  he  could  not  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of 
a  nearer  interview,  he,  nevertheless,  did  every  thing 
he  could  to  please  her,  and  to  disclose  his  inclination. 
He  was  young  and  handsome,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  heart  of 
the  fair  Bianca.  In  a  word,  the  lovers  at  length 
found  means  to  overcome  every  difficulty,  and  to  at- 
tain the  completion  of  their  wishes.  Bianca  did 
not  fail^  late  every  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  family 
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kad  retired  to  rest,  to  steal  to  the  chamber  of  Buona- 
yenturi,  in  the  merchant's  house,  by  means  of  the  little 
back-door  of  Capello's  mansion,  which  she  left  on  the 
latch;  and  she  always  returned  before  day-break 
without  being  obseryed. 

After  she  had  carried  on  this  practice  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  she  became,  as  is  generally  the  case,  bolder 
through  custom;  and  having  one  morning  remained 
longer  than  usual  with  her  lover,  a  baker's  boy  hap- 
pened to  observe  that  the  little  back-door  was  a-jar. 
Supposing  that  it  had  been  left  so  by  accident,  he  shut 
and  fastened  it. 

The  young  lady  soon  afterwards  came,  and  found, 
to  her  utter  confusion,  that  she  could  not  gain  admit- 
tance. She  hastened  back  to  the  house  which  she  had 
just  quitted,  knocked  softly  at  the  door,  and  was 
a4mittcd  by  her  lover,  whom  she  acquainted  with 
this  untoward  accident.  Gratitude  as  well  as  love 
induced  him  to  come  to  a  speedy  determination.  He 
resolved  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  her  safety,  and 
instantly  leaving  thehouse  with  Bianca,  took  lodgings 
with  another  Florentine.  Here  he  kept  himself  as 
closely  concealed  as  possible,  till  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  escaping  to  Florence  presented  itself. 

At  Florence  he  had  a  small  house  in  the  Vialarga, 
near  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  opposite  to  a  convent 
of  nuns.  Here  they  lived  for  some  time  in  the  great- 
est privacy,  for  fear  of  being  discovered  by  emissaries 
from  Venice. 

Francis  Maria,  the  son  of  Cosmo  I.  and  father  of 
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Mary  de  Medicis,  was  at  that  time  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.  He  was  married  to  Johanna  of  Austria, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  Queen 
Dowager  of  Hungary ;  a  very  worthy  princess,  but 
who  was  already  advanced  in  years.  For  this  reason 
the  Grand  Duke  often  preferred  other  women  to  his 
consort.  One  of  his  courtiers,  who  had  a  wife  that 
was  not  less  officious  than  himself  in  promoting  the 
pleasures  of  the  Grand  Duke,  commonly  acted  the 
part  of  his  confidant  in  this  kind  of  intrigues. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  with  which  Bianca  kept 
herself  concealed,  the  fair  Venetian  who  had  recently 
arrived  soon  became  the  subject  of  general  conversa- 
tion at  Florence,  The  report  of  her  adventures,  as 
well  as  her  beauty,  and  her  cautious  seclusion,  excited 
m  the  Grand  Duke  a  strong  desire  to  see  her.  With 
this  view  he  daily  passed  by  her  house,  and  as  her  only 
favourite  pastime  was  to  stand  at  the  window,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
his  curiosity.  She  was  half  covered  by  a  veil,  but  the 
Grand  Duke  had  seen  enough  to  make  him  desperately 
in  love  with  her. 

The  confidant,  who  soon  remarked  the  irresistible 
passion  of  his  master,  was  now  equally  solicitous 
with  him  to  devise  means  of  satisfying  it.  His  wife, 
who  was  impressed  with  the  same  sentiments,  was  duly 
consulted.  The  hard  fate  which  Bianca  had  hitherto 
experienced,  and  her  melancholy  prospects  for  the 
future,  furnished  the  good  lady  with  the  fairest  op- 
portunity to  give  Bianca  privately  to  understand  tliat 
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she  had  some  important  communication  to  make,  and 
to  invite  her  to  her  house.  Buonaventuri  was  long 
unwilling  to  sufifer  Bianca  to  accept  this  inTitation. 
The  high  rank  of  the  lady,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
own  necessitous  circumstances^  on  the  other,  at  last 
oyercame  all  his  scruples.  Bianca  went,  and  was 
recei?ed  with  the  most  flattering  civility,  nay,  even 
tenderness.  She  was  requested  to  relate  her  history : 
it  was  listened  to,  at  least  apparently,  with  the  deepest 
emotion  ;  the  most  courteous  offers  were  made  her; 
she  was  loaded  with  marks  of  favour;  presents  were 
tendered,  and  their  acceptance  almost  enforced. 

Highly  satisfited  with  this  first  essay,  the  Grand 
Duke  flattered  himself  that  at  a  second  visit  he  might 
venture  to  make  his  appearance.  The  lady  soon  sent 
Bianca  another  invitation.  She  was  treated  as  before, 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  regard.  After  repeated 
declarations  of  compassion,  and  many  compliments  to 
her  beauty,  she  was  asked  if  she  did  not  wish  to  be  in. 
troduced  to  the  Grand  Duke.  He,  for  his  part,  continued 
her  pretended  friends,  was  ardently  desirous  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  her,  since  he  had  already  found  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  to  admire  her.  Bianca  had 
either  too  little  firmness  or  too  little  virtue  to  reject 
this  new  proposal.  She  endeavoured  at  first  to  decline 
it,  but,  as  her  wily  seducer  remarked,  with  eyes  which 
expressed  her  wish  to  be  urged  still  more.  At  this 
moment,  as  it  had  been  previously  concerted,  the 
Grand  Duke  entered,  as  if  by  chance.  Bianca  was 
highly  delighted  with  his  person,  his  impassioned  eu- 
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logiums,  and  his  liberal  oflfers.  The  yisits  were 
repeated,  and  an  intimacy  imperceptibly  took  place. 
Some  presents,  which,  coming  from  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign,  she  durst  not  refuse,  assisted  the  Grand 
Duke  in  the  attainment  of  his  end ;  and  her  husband 
at  length  deemed  it  unadvisable  to  interrupt  a  con- 
nection which  was  certainly  profitable,  and  might 
perhaps  be  innocent.  The  Grand  Duke  was  not  one 
who  was  likely  to  stop  when  on  the  high  road  to 
success;  the  commands  of  the  husband  were  employ- 
ed to  gain  him  the  favour  of  Bianca ;  and,  to  be  brief, 
he  finally  attained  the  object  of  his  wishes,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  all  the  parties,  so  that  he  and 
Bianca,  and  Buonaventuri,  agreed  as  perfectly  together 
as  the  three  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  The 
husband  was  soon  uncommonly  well  pleased  with  his 
new  situation ;  he  removed  with  his  beautiful  wife 
into  a  better  house,  and  every  day  made  new  acquaint- 
ances at  court  and  among  the  nobility.  But  this 
rapid  elevation  was  more  than  the  shopman  could 
bear:  prosperity  rendered  him,  like  many  others, 
haughty  and  overbearing :  he  began  to  treat  persons 
of  the  highest  distinction  and  even  the  Grand  Duke 
himself  with  insolence ;  and  by  this  conduct  created 
so  many  enemies,  that  he  was  at  length  dispatched  in 
the  street  by  the  stiletto  of  an  assassin. 

Who  was  more  rejoiced  than  the  Grand  Duke  and 
Bianca? — The  latter  now  wholly  divested  herself  of 
every  vestige  of  modesty  and  reserve,  and  appeared  ia 
public  in  all  her  splendour. 
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Johanna,  the  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke,  strove  to 
conceal  her  just  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  her 
consort,  and  her  jealousy  of  her  beauteous  riyal ;  but 
she  could  not  forbear  laying  it  so  seriously  to  heart, 
that  she  fell  sick  and  died. 

The  decease  of  the  Dutchess  opened  new  and  still 
more  brilliant  prospects  to  the  haughty  Bianca.  She 
had  gained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  heart  of 
the  Grand  Duke;  he  was  obliged  to  do  whatever  she 
pleased,  and  she  now  employed  all  her  arts  to  per- 
suade him  to  a  formal  marriage  with  her.  In  vain  did 
Cardinal  Ferdinand  de  Medicis,  the  brother  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  who,  on  failure  of  male  issue,  was 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  endeavour  to  coun- 
teract her  machinations ;  she  gained  her  point :  and  in 
a  short  time  Bianca  became  Grand  Dutchess  of  Tus- 
cany. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  conceived  a  wish  to  pre- 
sent her  husband  with  a  son  and  successor.  She 
directed  prayers  and  masses  to  be  read  for  her  in  the 
churches;  she  sent  for  astrologers  and  soothsayers; 
but  all  in  vain.  At  length,  that  she  might  have  her 
will,  she  resolved  to  counterfeit  pregnancy,  and  to 
palm  upon  her  husband  a  supposititious  child.  Thus, 
as  she  imagined,  she  should  at  least  have  the  honour 
of  the  thing.  A  bare-footed  friar,  in  the  convent  of 
Ogni  Santi,  was  easily  induced  by  a  bribe  to  undertake 
the  execution  of  this  plan.  The  Grand  Dutchess  now 
began  to  be  indisposed;  she  had  extraordinary  long- 
ings, and  complained  of  tooth-aghe,  loathing,  op- 
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pression  of  the  stomach,  &c.  She  kept  her  room, 
and  afterwards  her  bed  ;  she  received  the  compliments 
of  the  court  on  the  occasion,  and  nobody  was  so 
overjoyed  as  the  Grand  Duke  himself. 

When  the  time  for  her  delivery  had,  according  to 
her  calculation,  arrived,  she  suddenly  raised  a  great 
outcry  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  wakened  her  atten. 
dants,  complained  of  the  first  pains  of  labour,  and  with 
the  greatest  impatience  commanded  them  to  send  for 
her  confessor,  the  bare-footed  friar. 

The  cardinal,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  crafti- 
ness of  his  sister-in-law,  had  long  kept  such  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  her,  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  her  whole  plan.  Accordingly,  the  instant  he  was 
informed  that  the  confessor  was  sent  for,  he  repaired 
to  the  anti-chamber  of  the  Grand  Dutchess,  where  he 
kept  walking  to  and  fro,  reading  his  breviary..  No 
sooner  did  the  Grand  Dutchess  hear  him,  then  she  sent 
out  a  messenger  to  request  him  for  God's  sake  to  with- 
draw, as  she  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  a  man 
being  there  in  her  present  circumstances.  The  cardi- 
nal drily  replied : — 

^'  Your  highness  had  better  attend  to  your  own 
concerns;  I  am  attending  to  mine:"  and  continued 
reading  without  interruption  in  his  breviary.  The 
confessor  arrived.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  the  cardi- 
nal ran  with  open  arms  to  meet  him. 

"Welcome,"  criedhe,  ''welcome,  dear  and  venera- 
ble father !  The  Grand  Dutchess  is  in  labouFj  and  stands 
greatly  in  need  of  your  assistance." 
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With  those  words,  he  pressed  the  friar  dosely  in 
his  arms,  and  discovered  a  pretty  new-born  infant, 
which  the  good  father  had  concealed  in  his  bosom. 
He  took  it  from  him,  and  cried  out  loud  enough  for 
the  Grand  Dutchess  to  hear  him  in  the  adjoining  room  ; 
"God  be  thanked!  the  Grand  Dutchess  is  safely 
delivered  of  a  sound  and  healthy  son  :" — at  the  same 
time  shewing  the  child  to  all  thbse  who  were  present. 
The  Grand  Dutchess,  incensed  almost  to  madness 
by  this  exposure,  resolved  to  take  the  most  cruel 
revenge  on  the  cardinal,  let  it  cost  what  it  would. 
She  soon  contrived,  that  the  Grand  Duke,  -whose 
affection  for  her  remained  undiminished,  should  afford 
her  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  her  resentment. 

All  three  of  them  once  made  an  excursion  to  Pog- 
gio-a-Caino,  and  dined  together  The  cardinal  was 
extremely  fond  of  almond-soup;  the  Grand  Dutchess 
ordered  this  dish  to  be  provided  for  him.  Having 
spies  in  all  quarters,  the  cardinal  received  informa- 
tion that  the  almond-soup  was  poisoned,  before  it  was 
brought  in.  He  seated  himself  at  the  table,  but  not- 
withstanding the  pressing  invitations  of  the  Grand 
Dutchess,  he  would  nOt  take  any  of  the  almond-soup. 
*'  Well  then,"  said  the  Grand  Duke,  *'  if  the  cardinal 
will  not  have  any,  I  will."  He  immediately  helped 
hinself.  The  reader  may  conceive  the  situation  of 
the  Grand  Dutchess  at  this  moment.  Unable  to  pre- 
vent his  eating,  without  betraying  her  black  design, 
and  clearly  perceiving  that  she  was  undone,  she  took 
herself  all  the  rest  of  the  poisoned  soup,  that  she 
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might  be  sure  of  escaping  the  vengeance  of  her 
brother-in-law.  She  and  her  husband  died  the  same 
day,  namely,  the  21st  of  October,  1587.  The  Car- 
dinal succeeded  his  brother  by  the  name  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.  and  reigned  till  the  year  1608. 


THE   DUEL. 

Favelle,  an  amiable  young  man,  went  from  Mon- 
tauban  to  Paris,  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  th« 
physical  sciences,  especially  anatomy,  to  which  he  was 
extremely  partial.  In  that  city  he  lived  a  regular  life, 
■was  very  assiduous,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  the  most 
celebrated  naturalists.  A  letter  of  recommendation 
procured  him  access  to  the  family  of  Madame  dot 
Vineuil.  The  kindness  with  which  that  lady  received 
him,  and  his  love  of  society,  caused  him  to  cultivate 
very  diligently  the  intercourse  with  this  respectable 
family. 

Madame  de  Vineuil  was  a  widow  of  forty-eight. 
She  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  twenty, 
apd  the  other  eight  years  of  age.  Their  fortune  was 
inconsiderable,  and  all  the  mother's  hopes  of  provision 
for  her  daughters  centered  in  an  only  son,  who  had 
been  placed  in  a  commercial  house  at  Nantes,  and  had 
expectations  of  being  soon  admitted  to  a  partnership 
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ill  it.  The  young  man's  flattering  prospects,  which 
his  good  conduct,  industry,  and  talents  amply  merited, 
tended  to  remoTC  in  a  great  measure  the  anxiety  of 
the  mother.  Her  way  of  life  was  simple  and  tranquil. 
The  young  Favelle  became  the  bosom  friend  of  this 
good  family ;  he  received  a  general  invitation  to  their 
table,  and  frequently  walked  out  with  the  two  sisters 
in  the  Thuilleries;  the  mother  considered  him  as  her 
son  who  supplied  the  place  of  her  absent  child. 

Favelle  had,  contrary  to  custom,  been  several  days 
without  visiting  Madame  de  Vineuil,  and  went  one 
morning  with  some  young  men  of  his  acquaintance  to 
the  theatre,  to  see  a  new  play.  The  public  was  divid- 
ed in  opinion  on  the  subject;  some  thought  the  piece 
an  execrable  production,  while  others  were  as  loud 
in  its  praise.  Here  they  hissed,  and  there  they  clap- 
ped applause.  The  hissers  cried  that  the  clappers 
were  paid  ;  and  the  latter  complained  that  a  cabal  was 
formed  against  the  author.  Favelle  was  against  the 
play.  A  young  man  called  out  to  him  ; — ''  Silence ! 
silence  !  I  beg  you  would  be  quiet."  The  noise  grew 
louder ;  high  words  passed  on  either  side,  and  the 
actors  were  almost  compelled  to  drop  the  curtain. 

When  the  play  was  over,  the  contending  parties 
renewed  the  dispute  in  the  lobby.  Favelle's  com- 
panions instigated  him  to  resent  the  supposed  affront, 
while  others  were  using  the  same  persuasions  with  his 
opponent.  At  last,  after  a  long  altercation,  the  lat- 
ter declared  that  he  was  ready  to  fight.     Favelle  was 
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the  most  moderate.  With  more  temper  than  a  hun- 
dred others  would  have  shewn  in  his  place,  he  turned 
to  his  antagonist,  and  said  to  him  : — "If  we  fight  it 
will  be  of  no  advantage  to  any  body.  You  assert  that 
I  have  insulted  you  ;  it  is  possible  that  an  unguarded 
word  may  have  escaped  rae ;  but  we  were  both  in  a 
passion,  and  both  at  least  equally  in  fault.'* — "  Ha! 
he  retracts  his  words,  he  preaches,  he  is  afraid,"  re- 
sounded from  all  sides.  "No,  gentlemen,"  saidFavelle, 
*'  I  am  not  afraid;  and  as  little  as  I  deem  it  a  disgrace 
to  be  fond  of  life,  so  little  do  I  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  death.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  must  fight." — 
"  Bravo  !"  cried  the  by-standers.  "  To-morrow  then, 
at  eight  o'clock." 

The  seconds  agreed  that  the  two  combatants 
should  meet  at  a  coffee-house  in  the  Champs  Eli/sees^ 
and  that  they  should  fight  with  pistols.  Favelle 
arrived  first  at  the  appointed  place,  firmly  resolved 
not  to  fight.  "  Shall  I,"  thought  he,  "  for  a 
mere  trifle,  in  order  to  escape  the  ridicule  of  a  few 
coxcombs,  run  the  risk  of  being  killed  myself,  or  of 
murdering  one  who  appears  to  be  a  well-bred  man." 
This  resolution  was  visible  in  his  countenance,  when 
the  seconds  (  not  tv/o,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  but 
ten)  arrived.  He  attempted  to  speak;  they  whispered 
earf^h  other,  and  even  said  loud  enough  to  be  heard: — • 
"He  will  not  fight."  This  roused  his  resentment. 
He  seized  the  pistol :  the  ground  was  measured,  and 
they  fired.     Favelle  remained  unhurt,  but  his  antago- 
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Hist  reeled  aside,  and  fell  dead,  without  uttering  a 
word,  in  the  ditch  of  one  of  the  alleys;  the  ball  had 
pierced  his  heart. 

With  a  loud  shriek  Favelle  threw  away  his  pistol ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition, 
he  bestowed  the  most  Tchement  execrations  on  all  the 
by-standers.  The  latter  had  some  difficulty  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  depart,  promising  not  to  leave  his 
antagonist,  but  to  try  every  possible  means  for  his 
recovery.  At  length  he  quitted  the  fatal  spot,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne;  guilt  and  murder 
seemed  to  be  stamped  upon  his  features. 

Here  he  met  his  landlord,  M.  Durand.  The  honest 
man  had  heard  of  the  intended  meeting.  "  God  be 
thanked  that  I  have  met  you,"  said  he,  "  I  may  per- 
haps prevent  an  accident." — ^'  Who  speaks  to  me?" 
*'  Your  friend,  who  wishes  to  advise  you  for  your 
good.  Young  man,  listen  to  reason;  would  you 
light  for  such  a  trifle ;  can  a  person  of  such  a  gentle, 
generous  disposition  as  you,  be  guilty  of  such  a  folly? 
Perhaps  I  may  prevent  a  great  misfortune." — "  Do 
you  think  you  can?" — "Perhaps;  be  not  carried 
away  by  a  false  point  of  honour,  and  risk  not  your 
life  so  wantonly." — *•  My  life?  by  no  means." — 
'^  Well,  supposing  you  to  be  more  dexterous  and 
more  fortunate  than  your  antagonist,  supposing  he 
falls;  would  you,  who  deem  it  a  happiness  to  save 
the  life  of  a  man,  would  you  wish  to  kill  him  ?  would 
not  your  soul  be  for  ever  burdened  with  the  guilt  of 
mnrder?" — "OjGod!  yes."     '-Well  then,  do  not 
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fight.     Rather  say  to  your  opponent — I  acknowledge 
that  I  was  in  the  wrong." — "  It  is  too  late." — "  Not 

yet;  your  antagonist "     "I  have  killed  him." 

With  these  words  the  young  man  sunk  senseless  to  the 
ground. 

With  diflSculty  Durand  brought  him  again  to  him- 
self ;  and  after  he  had  at  length  administered  some 
consolation,  he  gave  him  to  understand  that  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  precaution  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quence of  this  rencounter.  It  was  agreed  that  Durand 
should  go  back  alone  ;  and  that  when  it  began  to  be 
darkj  the  young  man  should  repair  to  Paris,  to  the 
house  of  Madame  de  Vineuil,  and  keep  himself  con- 
cealed till  his  landlord  should  send  word  that  he  might 
return  without  danger  to  his  own  lodgings. 

He  accordingly  wandered  till  late  in  the  evening  in 
the  most  unfrequented  part  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ; 
but  solitude  afforded  no  alleviation  of  his  sorrows. 
Ten  times  was  he  tempted  to  throw  himself  into  the 
Seine;  and  when  at  night,  with  faultering  steps,  he 
proceeded  towards  the  city,  how  he  dreaded  the 
observation  of  every  person  he  passed  !  He  shuddered 
at  every  watch-house,  and  w  as  fearful  of  discovering 
in  every  man  he  met  one  of  the  officious  friends  who 
had  taken  so  much  pains  to  make  him  a  murderer.  At 
length  he  reached  the  habitation  of  Madame  de 
Vineuil,  uncertain  what  to  say  to  her,  and  whether 
he  ought  to  relate  to  her  his  melancholy  adventure  or 
not. 

He  was  admitted.     The  eldest  sister,  in  tears,  came 
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to  meet  him,  exclaiming; — "  O,  M.  Favelle ;  mj 
brother,  my  unfortunate  brother  is  killed." 

The  reader  may  conceiye  the  painful  presentiments 
which  harrowed  the  soul  of  the  unhappy  youth.  A 
cold  perspiration  bedewed  his  brow ;  he  started  back, 
and  would  have  quitted  the  house ;  but  instead  of 
that,  unconscious  of  what  he  did,  he  went  into  th« 
next  room.  As  the  door  opened,  he  beheld  the  corpse 
of  his  opponent  extended  on  a  sofa.  The  weeping 
parent  embraced  the  knees  of  her  murdered  child  ;  the 
younger  sister  in  speechless  sorrow  contemplated  the 
pallid  face  of  her  beloved  brother. 

Favelle,  as  if  thunderstruck,  attempted  to  retire, 
but  was  detained  by  the  mother  and  daughter.  "  Alas! 
my  brother! — my  son  I" — resounded  in  his  ears. 
''  Killed  too  for  a  mere  trifle,  for  a  word  !  He  did  not 
wish  to  fight ;  he  wanted  to  make  up  the  quarrel.  He 
was  urged  on  by  ridicule,  and  pains  were  taken  to  in- 
flame his  resentment." — "  He  was  your  friend,  though 
he  did  not  know  you,"  added  the  sister.  "  How  he 
rejoiced  at  the  thoughts  of  seeing  you !" 

His  senses  almost  forsook  the  unhappy  murderer. 
His  features,  distorted  by  anguish  and  despair, 
evinced  the  agony  which  tortured  his  soul.  The 
fearful  confession  trembled  upon  his  lips  ;  but  when 
he  opened  them  for  utterance,  it  was  transformed  into 
an  inarticulate  cry  of  horror.  At  this  sight,  gloomy 
suspicions  seized  the  mother  and  the  sisters. — With  a 
voice  which  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  a  human 
being,  he  at  length  exclaimed :  ''  I — I  am  his  murder- 
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cr  I**  He  departed,  and  the  weeping  females  again  sunk 
down  upon  the  corpse  of  the  beloved  youth. 

He  had  arrived  at  Paris  the  evening  before  to  sur- 
prize his  family  with  the  joyful  intelligence,  that  the 
house,  whose  concerns  he  had  hitherto  conducted, 
had  given  him  a  share  in  the  business,  and  that  he  was 
now  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  his  sisters.  The 
joy  of  the  whole  family  was  so  great,  that  they  longed 
to  see  Favelle,  to  communicate  to  him  this  welcome 
information.  The  young  Vineuil  testified  an  extraor- 
dinary desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  friend  of 
his  house,  and  had  sought  him  in  vain  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  unfortunate  duel.  Had  he  met  with 
him,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  issue  of  this  affair 
would  have  been  extremely  different. 


SAN  PIETRO  AND  VANINA. 

San  Pietro  was  by  birth  a  Corsican  ;  his  country 
groaned  under  the  dominion  of  the  Genoese,  for  they 
were  never  any  other  than  its  tyrants.  With  their 
mothers'  milk  the  Corsicans  imbibed  the  most  mortal 
hatred  against  their  oppressors.  San  Pietro,  the  son 
of  a  soldier,  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  fortune, 
had  likewise  sworn  in  his  tenderest  infancy  to  deliver 
his  country,  and  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Genoese 
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as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  carry  them.  His  inveteracy 
and  his  courage  rendered  him  the  terror  of  his  enemies  ; 
and  the  report  of  his  achievements  spread  far  and 
wide.  The  females  of  those  days  were  won  by  deeds 
of  hardihood,  and  willingly  gave  their  hands  to  enter- 
prising conquerors.  Vanina  Ornano,  the  rich  heiress 
and  daughter  of  the  Viceroy  of  Corsica,  fell  in  love 
with  San  Pietro.  ''  Brave  San  Pietro,"  she  addressed 
him  in  a  letter,  "  if  your  sensibility  is  equal  to  your 
courage,  you  cannot  but  be  flattered  by  the  reward 
which  I  offer  you.  The  vulgar  can  only  present 
laurels  to  a  deliverer,  but  those  who  have  a  heart  are 
convinced  that  laurels  are  not  sufficient.  You  know 
Diy  name  and  rank  ;  but  these  are  despised  by  a 
hero." — '•  Go,  Josepho,"  said  she  to  her  attendant, 
''  seek  out  the  bravest  of  the  brave  :  give  him  this" 
letter.  Have  I  occasion  to  name  hira?  It  is  San 
Pietro?" 

Josepho,  instead  of  obeying  the  commands  of  his 
mistress,  ran  to  the  uncle  of  Vanina,  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  whole  affair.  The  uncle  was  vexed  that 
his  niece  should  harbour  a  desi;:;n  to  throw  herself 
away  in  such  a  manner ;  he  detained  the  letter,  and 
returned  it  himself  to  Vanina.  "  This  billet  is  not 
for  me,"  said  he,  "  and  I  have  brought  it  back  to 
you;  I  read  it  and  blushed.  AVhat !  Vanina,  would 
you  marry  a  soldier?" — "What  signifies  his  birth? 
has  he  not  avenged  the  republic,  and  does  he  not 
surpass  you  all  in  valour  ?" — "But  reflect  how  great 
a  distance  there  is  between  him  and  you." — "  Truly, 
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prodigious,  uncle;  but  all  the  advantage  is  on  his 
side,  \\ho  by  his  genius  soared  beyond  the  narrow 
sphere  to  which  fortune  attempted  to  confine  him. 
San  Pietro  is  far  more  illustrious  than  I  am ; 
and  it  is  he  wlio  confers  honour  by  accepting  my 
hand."—"  And  what  will  people  say  ?" — "  What 
will  they  say  ?  that  Vanina  knew  how  to  appreciate  a 
great  man." — "  No,  never  will  I  give  my  consent  to 
this  degrading  match." — ''  Then  San  Pietro  will  find 
means  to  extort  it.  Josepho,  I  forgive  your  first 
indiscretion,  but  your  life  shall  pay  for  a  second. 
Carry  this  billet,  open  as  it  is,  to  San  Pietro." 

The  warrior  received  the  billet.  He  knew  Vanina; 
she  possessed  beauty,  and  he  was  flattered  by  the 
offer  of  h€r  hand.  He  returned  this  answer : — ''  Fair 
lady,  I  am  delighted  with  your  proposal.  In  eight 
days  I  shall  be  your  husband  ;  in  eight  days  I  hope  to 
love  you  more  than  at  present.  This  night  you  shalj 
behold  me  at  your  feet.  Your  letter  was  broken  open." 

Towards  evening  he  repaired  to  the  palace,  the 
residence  of  Vanina,  who  awaited  his  arrival  in  her 
most  magnificent  attire.  San  Pietro  appeared  in  hi» 
ordinary  dress;  his  bravery  was  his  only  ornament,  his 
reputation  constituted  all  his  splendour. — "  I  am  not 
eome,"  said  he,  "  to  speak  the  language  of  the  titled 
fovers  who  court  your  favour ;  San  Pietro  never 
learned  it.  The  son  of  a  soldier,  and  a  soldier  himself, 
living  almost  always  upon  an  element  which  excludes 
him  from  the  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  his 
maaners  have  acquired  a  roughness  which  is  ill  adapt- 
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ed  to  the  tender  accents  of  love ;  but  I  hare  examin- 
ed my  heart,  and  there  I  think  I  have  discovered  your 
image.  San  Pietro  will  love  you  ;  my  character  has 
told  you  the  rest.  I  know  not  if  I  shall  ever  be 
jealous,  but  if  so,  San  Pietro  will  be  a  tiger.  Now 
examine  yourself,  and  decide." 

Vanina  resembled  the  tender  dove  which  humbles 
herself  before  the  sparrowhawk,  and  strives  by  gentle- 
ness to  soften  his  ferocity.  That  fatal  sentiment — 
What  is  not  love  capable  of  effecting  ?  proved  the  ruin 
of  Vanina.  She  flattered  herself  that  she  should  be  able 
to  tame  his  savage  disposition  ;  but  what  power  have 
the  charms  of  beauty  over  a  soul  constituted  like  that 
of  San  Pietro ! 

Vanina's  uncle  resolved  to  take  public  measures  to 
prevent  the  marriage.  San  Pietro  held  all  legal 
interference  in  profound  contempt.  With  a  drawn 
sabre  he  entered  the  apartment  of  the  haughty  relative, 
and  threw  upon  the  table  a  parchment  upon  which  was 
written  the  marriage  contract.  "  Subscribe  this,'* 
cried  he,  ^'  or  you  are  a  dead  man."  San  Pietro  had 
no  other  method  of  terminating  his  aTairs.  He 
became  the  husband  of  Vanina ;  and  in  tlie  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  they  were  united,  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Genoese  gallies  had  appeared  off 
Corsica.  He  instantly  quitted  his  bride,  hastened  on 
board  of  his  galley,  and  Vanina  saw  him  administer  an 
oath  to  the  seamen  and  soldiers,  to  fight,  to  conquer, 
or  to  die.  He  then  sailed  alone  to  meet  his  numerous 
enemies.     The  Genoese  were  put  to  flight,  and  the 
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Yictor  returned  to  port,  where  he  was  receiyed  with 
loud  acclamations. 

The  party  of  the  Genoese  continued  to  gain  ground 
in  Corsica,  till  San  Pietro  at  length  found  himself  oblig- 
ed to  take  refuge  in  France.  His  reputation  had  pre- 
ceded him ;  the  court  accepted  his  services.  It  had  at 
that  time  occasion  for  men  with  arms  of  steel,  and 
souls  of  blood.  Vanina  followed  her  husband.  Vanina 
was  handsome;  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 
the  corruption  of  morals  had  increased  to  such  a  pitch 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  handsome  woman  to  remain 
unmolested.  Vanina  was  soon  surrounded  by  admirers. 
San  Pietro  perceived  it.  ''  I  swear,"  said  he  to  his 
uife,  ''  to  punish  you  on  the  spot,  if  ever  you  forget 
your  duty:  and  on  your  part  swear  to  me  to  name 
all  those  who  shall  shew  so  little  respect  for  San  Pietro 
as  to  raise  to  you  their  audacious  desires.**  Vanina 
swore. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  the  son  of  an  illustrious  father, 
and  himself  of  some  celebrity,  the  friend  of  Catherine 
rie  Mcdicis,  imagined  that  the  wife  of  San  Pietro  was 
likely  to  swell  the  number  of  his  easy  conquests.  He 
wrote  to  Vanina.  ''  Read  that  letter  which  has  been 
sent  me,"  said  she  to  San  Pietro.  '^  Write  to  him  in 
answer  to  come,  and  that  you  expect  him  to-night ;  I 
—I  will  receive  him.'* — "  But  consider  that  this 
would  be  the  most  abominable  treachery,  and  that  the 
house  of  Guise  is  very  powerful.'* — "  I  will  not  kill 
him  ;  I  will  only  give  him  a  memento.  This  court 
swarms  with  young  men  who  divert   Margaret    d« 
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Valois,  and  even  the  Queen-mother  herself,  in  the 
morning  with  the  stories  of  their  amorous  adventures  ; 
Guise  shall  not  relate  the  adventure  of  this  night. 
I  will  give  all  these  coxcombs  such  a  lesson  as  thejr 
will  not  hastily  forget,  and  I  will  begin  with  Guise." 

The  duke,  proud  of  having  received  an  assignation 
from  the  fair  Vanina,  spent  the  whole  day  in  adorning 
his  person  for  the  happy  night.  Evening  came,  and 
he  was  led  with  all  the  secrecy  he  wished  to  Vanina's 
chamber ;  but  how  were  all  his  fond  expectations 
blasted  in  a  moment !  Instead  of  Vanina  he  found  San 
Pietro  waiting  for  him.  He  was  sitting  at  a  table,  on 
which  lay  two  naked  swords.  Guise  was  brave  ;  he 
was  surprised,  not  appalled,  by  the  presence  of  the 
husband.  "  I  have  read  your  letter,  young  man," 
said  San  Pietro,  ^'  here  it  is ;  I  even  dictated  ,the 
answer.  You  have  affronted  me ;  here  are  two  swords: 
one  is  for  me." — ''  Then  I  shall  take  the  other," 
rejoined  the  duke,  extending  his  hand  to  seize  it. 

This  action  surprised  San  Pietro,  and  drew  from 
him  a  smile.  "  You  do  not  seem  to  be  afraid,  young 
man." — "  No." — "  Well,  I  am  no  longer  angry  with 
you  ;  we  will  only  fight  till  one  of  us  draws  blood." 
*'  As  you  please." 

They  actually  fought  merely  for  pastime.  The  duk« 
was  first  wounded,  and  wanted  to  go  on.  ''  You  are 
a  child,"  said  San  Pietro  ;  "we  agreed  to  fight  only 
till  the  first  blood  was  drawn,  and  you  propose  to 
continue.  That  might  be  well  if  we  hated  each 
otjier;  but  now  go  and  tell  the  young  gentlemen  of 
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thii  court  that  Vanina  leaTes  to  her  husband  the  care 
of  doing  the  honours  of  her  house."  This  adventure 
soon  beciame  public,  and  Vanina  had  no  more  attacks 
to  resist. 

San  Pietro  rendered  the  court  important  services, 
but  his  ruling  passion,  that  of  doing  the  Genoese  all 
the  mischief  in  his  power,  led  him  to  Constantinople, 
to  persuade  the  Grand  Signior  to  equip  a  fleet  against 
them.  The  republic  well  knew  what  it  had  to  fear 
from  so  valiant  and  so  active  an  enemy.  Vanina's 
property  had  been  confiscated  ;  and  the  republic,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  was  likewise  desirous  of  having  a 
hostage  who  should  be  answerable  for  the  conduct  of 
San  Pietro,  Vanina  awaited  her  husband's  return  at 
Marseilles.  The  magistrates  of  Genoa  received  this 
information,  and  secretly  dispatched  emissaries  to 
persuade  her  to  return  to  her  native  island.  She  was 
promised  a  pardon  for  her  husband,  and  the  restitu- 
tion of  her  possessions.  The  credulous  Vanina,  think.* 
ing  she  was  doing  a  service  to  San  Pietro,  embarked 
with  her  jewels  and  her  children  for  Genoa.  A  friend 
of  San  Pietro  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  procured 
a  vessel,  pursued,  overtook,  and  brought  her  back  to 
France,  where  he  delivered  her  up  to  the  parliament 
of  Aix,  which  caused  her  to  be  kept  in  a  place  of 
safety. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  fury  of  San  Pietro,  when, 
on  his  return  from  Constantinople,  he  was  informed 
of  his  wife's  design  ;  a  servant  who  was  in  the  secret, 
and  had  not  opposed  the  execution  of  the  plan,  h« 
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stabbed  with  his  own  hand.  Upon  this  he  hastened  t« 
Aix,  and  demanded  his  wife;  The  parliament,  ap- 
prehensive of  the  consequences  of  his  rage,  refused  to 
surrender  her  into  his  hands.  Vanina,  who  had  a 
presentiment  of  the  fatal  issue  of  this  affair,  but  whose 
soul  was  above  every  emotion  of  fear,  however  in- 
sisted on  being  again  united  to  her  husband.  Her 
demand  could  not  be  refused,  and  they  returned  to- 
gether to  Marseilles. 

When  San  Pietro  entered  his  house,  and  found  it  so 
cheerless  and  empty,  his  indignation  was  roused  with 
redoubled  force.  He  reproached  his  wife  with  her 
fault,  and  swore  that  nothing  but  her  death  could 
atone  for  it.  Two  slaves  were  immediately  command- 
ed to  execttte  this  cruel  sentence.  "  I  submit  to  your 
decree,"  replied  the  tender  Vanina,  ''  but  as  a  last 
favour,  I  conjure  you,  let  me  not  die  by  the  hand  of 
these  wretches,  but  by  that  of  the  bravest  of  men, 
whose  undaunted  intrepidity  induced  me  to  select  him 
for  my  husband."  San  Pietro,  by  a  sign,  directed  the 
•laves  to  withdraw,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
wife,  implored  her  pardon  in  the  humblest  terms, 
c  onducted  to  her  their  children  whom  she  embraced, 
wept  with  the  unfortunate  Vanina  over  these  melan- 
choly pledges  of  their  aflfection,  fastened  the  fatal 
cord  about  her  neck,  and  strangled  her. 

He  immediately  set  out  for  the  court,  whither  the 
report  of  the  horrid  deed  had  preceded  him.  He 
received  an  intimation  to  keep  himself  private,  but 
regardless  of  the  warning,  he  even  ventured  to  appear 
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in  the  royal  presence.  He  demanded  to  be  heard ;  he 
recounted  the  services  he  had  performed,  mentioned 
the  rewards  he  might  require,  and  exposed  his  breast 
eoTcred  with  the  scars  of  numerous  wounds.  '5  What 
is  it  to^ the  king,"  said  he;  "  what  is  it  to  France, 
whether  San  Pietro  is  on  good  or  bad  terms  with  his 
wife?"  All  present  shuddered  with  horror,  but  he 
was  pardoned. 

This  story,  which  has  the  air  of  romance,  is  strict- 
ly true.  A  son  of  this  San  Pietro,  named  Alphonso 
de  Ornano,  was  as  ferocious  as  his  father;  he  killed 
his  soldiers  with  his  own  hand  when  they  had  commit- 
ted any  offence.  When  one  of  his  cousins  had  trans- 
gressed his  commands,  and  had  the  boldness  to  appear 
in  his  presence  while  he  was  at  dinner,  he  sprung  up, 
dispatched  him  with  his  dagger,  then  called  for  water 
to  wash  his  hands,  and  coolly  sat  down  again  to  finish 
his  repast. 
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